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INAUGURAL ADDRESS' 

By Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Jaipur. 


Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My j&rst duty is to welcome you all, on behalf of 
His Highness the Maharaja and his Government, to this, the 
pink city of Rajputana. I hope that you will enjoy your 
visit and go away with happy recollections of your short stay 
amongst us and with the memory of a very fruitful session. 

So far as numismatics is concerned, I must confess I am 
profoundly ignorant of the science, but I know this much, 
that this State possesses a fine collection of old coins dating 
from ancient times. Some are exhibited in the Museum while 
others are kept in the Archaeological office for want of room 
here. It is proposed to add a wing to this building, when it 
will be possible to display all the coins in one place. 

Such coins as we have been able to collect in Jaipur well 
illustrate the importance of numismatics to accurate conclusions 
regarding old history. And even a layman can have some 
glimmering of the romance of your studies, — the appeal to the 
imagination of those age-long emblems of the daily buying 
and selling of distant ancestors, of ancient intercourse between 
most diverse peoples, of the interaction of race upon race, and 
also of the impulse, often primitive, to give artistic form to the 
least valuable purchase-token. Therefore, I regard you as 
people to be envied since your scholarship gives you the freedom 
of such a world. Perhaps some of you, in whom the creative 
equally balances the critical, will continue to share your treasure 
with us by writing for us a work that is half science, half 
poetry, but all truth, showing us just how the old life lives in 
the old' coins. 

I feel I should not detain you any longer with remarks 
which can hardly contribute to your discussions. Allow me 
to offer you once again a cordial welcome to Jaipur. 


1. Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatio Society of India 
for the year 1942 on 21-2-1943 at Jaipur. 
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Scope for Numismatic Work in Rajputana 

AND 

New Discoveries in 1942. 

By Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, Lucknow. 
Gentlemen, 

It is hardly necessary for me to say how deeply I 
appreciate the unusual honour which you did me last year by 
asking me to continue as President of the Numismatic Society 
of India to guide its working for another term. As you 
all know, the world is passing through a period of unprece- 
dented trial and tribulation in which the forces of ordered 
progress have been challenged as never before in human 
history. In this great crisis most of us find ourselves enveloped 
in an atmosphere of anxiety about the future of those cultural 
and spiritual values which constitute the essence of life itself. 
In such circumstances the session of the Indian History 
Congress invited to be held at Aligarh in December 1942, 
did not materialize and consequently the prospect of a meeting 
of our Society, which was to be held along with the Congress, 
also became uncertain. I discussed the situation with 
Dr. Panna Lall, one of our Ex- Presidents whose interest in 
Numismatics and particularly in our Society is well known, and 
he agreed with me that so far as possible, we should endeavour 
to organise intellectual and cultural meetings even in the 
midst of adverse circumstances. It is, therefore, extremely 
gratifying to say that Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, the 
enlightened Prime Minister of Jaipur when approached by 
Dr. Panna Lall, kindly agreed to do the needful and conveyed 
the gracious pleasure of His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur Sir Sawai Man Singh of Jaipur to hold the meeting 
at this place. I am sure you will all join with me in expressing 
our most sincere gratitude to His Highness the Maharaja 
Sahib whose throne is celebrated for its traditional patronage 
of oriental art and learning and to his enlightened Prime 
Minister, Sir Mirza Ismail, to whom we are also grateful for 
obliging us by his encouraging inaugural speech w^hich we 
have just listened. 

Before we proceed further I wish to record our tribute 
to the memory of the late Pandit Ratilalji Antani, Minister of 
Education and Justice in the State Council of Udaipur. He 
w^as an old and enthusiastic member of the Numismatic Society 

1. Delivered at the Artnxial meeting of the Nnmismatio Society of India 
for 1942 m 21-2-1943 at Jaipur. 
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and was responsible for holding our Annual Meeting at 
Udaipur in 1936. The credit of securing the Maharana of 
Udaipur as our First Patron also goes to him. He not only 
enriched the Darbar’s collection of coins, but created an 
interest for numismatic study in the State. 

Another member of the Society, Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Baldeo Ram Dave of Allahabad, is also no more. He was 
a silent worker and had cultivated an interest in numismatics 
over long years. Just before his death, he had prepared a 
valuable descriptive catalogue of the Mughal coins in the 
cabinet of the Benares Hindu University. 

We are this time assembling in Rajputana, the Province 
where the ancient Indian culture has descended in unbroken 
continuity. It is the classical land of Indian chivalry and 
the immortal stories of its heroic sons and daughters have 
lent a unique charm to some of the noblest chapters of Indian 
History. Looking to more ancient times we find from the 
epics that it was the land of the ancient kingdoms of the 
Matsyas with its capital at Vairat, modern Bairat and of the 
Salvas with its capital at Mrittikavatl, modern Merta Road. To 
the prehistoric people of the Indus Valley civilisation, it 
supplied mineral wealth, such as soft and hard stone and 
metals such as copper. 

In the historical period Rajputana is known to have 
been the seat of such tribal republics as the Sibis whose capital 
at Nagarl, the ancient Madhyamika, near Chitor Fort, was 
excavated by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar. And an analogous 
case is that of the still more powerful tribe of the Malavas 
who originally settled in the Punjab had sought protection 
within the boundaries of this province or rather this very 
state, in the period after Alexander. It is their way of 
reckoning time that has later become current as the Vikrama 
Samvat, of which the earliest instances occur - in this province. 
The Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the Kushanas, the Kshatrapas, 
the Htlnas and the Gurjara Pratlharas, whose early origin is 
traced to Bhinmal in south Rajputana. all have left an 
impression on the numismatic history of this province. 

There is a rich field awaiting future exploration in this 
part of the country, and numerous important monuments and 
inscriptions which are of first rate importance for reconstructing 
the history of India, specially during the pre-Muhammadan 
period, have been brought to light by scholarly workers within 
recent years. But looking as a numismatist, I ought in special 
to draw your attention to the numismatic wealth of this 
Province. As an instance I shall cite the big hoard of 2393 
coins of the Western Kshatrapas from Saravania ■ in the 
2 Banswara State, which consisted of the issues of 16 rulers 
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from Rudrasimha I to Rudrasiriiha III, giving the years of their 
reigns in their position of Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapas, 
and which is the last great contribution to our knowledge of 
the period. The solid basis of chronology furnished by coin 
hoards like this is as trust-worthy as that known from 
epigraphic records. It may rather be said that the coin 
evidence hardly, if ever, admits of subsequent interpolation and 
must be taken as conclusive. 

I would, therefore, suggest that a systematic study of 
numismatic data which has gathered in the past in the form 
of hoards from Rajputana as a whole is a great desideratum. 
Indeed, such a work should take the form of a substantial 
monograph on the History of coinage in Rajputana from the 
earliest times to the latest period of the different states. Some 
good work on the last phases of Rajputana coinage had been 
done by Captain Webb in his book “TAe Qurrenoies of the 
Smdu States of Rajputana'’ and by Allan in the ‘‘Catalogue of 
the Coins in^ the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. IV,” Native 
States. But in a projected corpus of Rajputana coins, much 
spade-work has to be done with regard to the currencies of the 
early tribal States, of the Indo-Sassanians, and of the Hunas. 
Similarly, questions relating to the period and attribution of 
numerous typ^ of silver Drammas ineluding the Adivaraha 
and Vigrahapala Drammas, and last, but not the least, the 
abu^ant silver coins to which is given the puzzling nickname 
01^ Cadhaiya coins have to be tackled. The problems of the 

origin, mutual borrowings, and historical inter-relations must be 

thoroughly elucidated before the importance of the successive 
waves of iminigrants who settled in Rajputana can be properly 
understood in respect of their value either to history or 
ethnology. 

It is my special duty to draw attention to the numismatic 
wealth which is present in the state of Jaipur, where we are 
holding our Session.^ Here the coins form the most valuable 
^urce of information for the earliest history of the State. 
The ^cavations at Bairat, Sambhar and Rairh have yielded 
a rich crop of ancient coins which have at one stroke given, to 
Jaipur a prominent place on the numismatic map of India. 
Although traditional history connects Jaipur with the ancient 
Matsyas, a well-known Janapada during the 
Mahabharata period, where king Virata with his fabulous 
ranches of cattle was the ruler, as yet no material evidence 
oi an earner date than the Mauryas has been found. The 
numismatic evidence, however, of the punch-marked coins 
recovered from all the three sites mentioned above brings 
Jaipur into special prominence among other places in the 
country , where this earli^t currency has been found. 
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The find of more than 3000 punch-marked coins from 
Rairh in five authentic hoards has exceeded all expectations, 
and this gives us valuable data for unravelling the problems 
connected -with this most mysterious series of ancient Indian 
coinage. 

Dr. K. N. Puri, the Director of Rairh excavation, deserves 
our thanks not only for bringing to light this important 
material, but also for introducing it to the world of scholars by 
his scientific report on the excavations at Rairh. But as it was 
not possible to do full justice to the material within the compass 
of a short report, I would recommend that the plentiful 
numismatic data now in the possession of the State should be 
examined in much greater detail and published as an 
independent Memoir similar to that of Mr. Walsh on the-Taxila 
hoard. The eight punch-marked coins found wrapped up in a 
piece of cloth by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni from Bairat 
are worthy of special attention because their period of 
circulation is definitely fixed by the discovery in the same pot 
of 28 coins of Indo-Greek kings, namely Heliocles {cirea 
147 B.C.), Apollodotus, Menandar, Antialkides, Hermaios with 
his queen Kalliope {circa 20-45 A.D.) and of Hermaios alone. 
This phenomenon, which has also been noted elsewhere in 
excavations carried out by the Arcbseological Department at such 
places as Taxila and Theh Polar in the Punjab puts beyond doubt 
the fact that the silver punchmarked coins continued to be 
in circulation during the period of the Indo-Greeks in the 2nd 
and 1st century B.C. and even up to the 1st century 
A.D. This may partly account for the fact why the 
Kushana rulers of the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D. did not 
consider it necessary to mint silver issues, whereas their gold 
and copper coins were issued in such profusion. The markets 
must have been then glutted with silver money of the 
punch-marked and Indo-Greek types making it needless for 
fresh money to be coined. Further confirmation of the fact 
that the punch -marked coins w^ere accepted as current in the 
early second century A.D. is forthcoming from an actual 
reference to them in the Punyasala pillar inscription from 
Mathur-S of the year 28 of Huvishka which mentions the 
creation of a permanent endowment by depositing 1100 Puranas, 
i. e. coins of the older class which must have been so designated 
in contradistinction to the more modern issues of the Indo- 
Greeks and Kushanas. 

The name Puram for the punch-marked coinage is 
unknown to the Jatalcas, Panini and Kautilya, but is found in 
the Manusmriti, Pivyavadana (p. 353) and the above Kushana 
inscription, which suggests its having come into existence in the 
period after Kautilya of the Mauryan age between circa 2nd 
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century B.C. and 1st century A. D. A study of the symbols of the 
Bairat coins would provide useful material for comparison _ with 
the symbols of the two Taxila hoards, one of which consisting 
of 159 punch-marked pieces was found with a datable coin of 
Diodotos, king of Bactria {eirca 245 B.C.) and the other of 
1165 specimens from the Bhir mound with one coin oi 
Alexander the Great and another of his successor Philip 
Aridaeus. On the basis of their association with Indo-Greek 
coins of datable variety it may be possible to work out a 
relative chronology in respect of the symbols on these 
punch-marked coins. 


The other important site in the State made immortal by 
the startling discoveries of Carlleyle is Nagar or Karkotnagar 
lying in the Thikana of the Thakura of Uniyara, about 
5 miles to the east of Karkot hills in the South-east of Jaipur 
State. It consists of extensive lofty mounds covering an area 
of 4 square miles, Here Mr. Carlleyle found ancient coins in 
some places lying as thick as shells on the sea-shore, and he 
obtained no less than about 6.000 ancient coins from the site 
of the old city of which about one-half were picked up from 
the surface. Some of the mounds retaining their old names as 
Mamk thmk, Jawan-bazQr and Tanhaltih testify to the former 
prosperity of the place, now evident from the numerous coins 
and precious beads picked up from there. The numismatic 
e\i ence at Karkotnagar has been so well preserved from 
later association that from amongst the 6,000 coins not more 
rnW ^ little ^ over half per cent) represented later 

preponderating majority belonging to the Malava 
I t _ eoins being of the punch -marked type. The legend 
.lakmnamja^a is clearly legible on them. The^ Malavas were 

ChTrab rter” , between the lower Ravi and the 

Chenab r.ver^ and oftered the most stout resistance to 
Alexander s retreating forces in the fourth centurv B C. 

foraTa Ln? home from *6 Punjab and 

home in Satrh nf I ^eir old 

themselves in the settlements until they established 

settling down b the 
destine to give th* nkmf’ 

to disclose & brUliant chapter ^from 
a possibility in which /ainur f 
As Carlleyle observed the historv of thfc t almost unique, 
corns, extended for a period L by its 

from the 3rd century'^ C L hundred years 

independent existence If 1'l£- The 

repuoilc came to an end in the 
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century B.C. and 1st century A. D. A study of the symbols of the 
Bairat coins would provide useful material for comparison _ with 
the symbols of the two Taxila hoards, one of which consisting 
of 159 punch-marked pieces was found with a datable coin of 
Diodotos, king of Bactria (eirccc 245 B.C.) and the other of 
1165 specimens from the Bhir mound with one coin of 
Alexander the Great and another of his successor Philip 
Aridaeus. On the basis of their association with Indo- Greek 
coins of datable variety it may be possible to work out a 
relative chronology in respect of the symbols on these 
punch-marked coins. 

The other important site in the State made immortal by 
the startling discoveries of Carlleyle is Nagar or Karkotnagar 
lying in the Thikana of the Thakura of Uniyara, about 
5 miles to the east of Karkot hills in the South-east of Jaipur 
State. It consists of extensive lofty mounds covering an area 
of 4 square miles. Here Mr. Carlleyle found ancient coins in 
some places lying as thick as shells on the sea-shore, and he 
obtained no less than about 6.000 ancient coins from the site 
of the old city of which about one-half were picked up from 
the surface. Some of the mounds retaining their old names as 
Manik Chowk, Jawari-hazar and Tankmltila testify to the former 
prosperity of the place, now evident from the numerous coins 
and precious beads picked up from there. The numismatic 
evidence at Karkotnagar has been so well preserved from 
later association that from amongst the 6,000 coins not more 
than about 36 (a little over half per cent) represented later 
rulers ; the preponderating majority belonging to the Malava 
tribe, a few coins being of the punch-marked type. The legend 
Malavanam ja^a is clearly legible on them. The Malavas were 
once settled in the Punjab between the lower Ravi and the 
Chenab rivers and offered the most stout resistence to 
Alexander’s retreating forces in the fourth century B.C. 
Apparently like the Sibis who migrated from the Punjab and 
found a new home at Nagar, the Malavas also left their old 
home in search of new settlements until they established 
themselves in the territory now known as Jaipur State, finally 
settling down in the Vindhyan plateau to which they were 
destined to give their name. 

The tale of their occupation is revealed to us in their coins 
from Karkotnagar, which place if properly explored, is bound 
to disclose a brilliant chapter from the life of this heroic people, 
a possibility in which the Jaipur state stands almost unique. 
As Carlleyle observed the history of this tribe, as told by its 
coins, extended for a period of more than six hundred years 
from the 3rd century B. C. to 3rd century A. D. The 
independent , existence of this republic came to an end in the 
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middle of the 4th century A.D. by the rising tide of Gupta 
imperialism under Samudragupta, when they were compelled 
to acknowledge his suzereinty as narrated in his triumphal 
account of the Allahabad pillar inscription. The enigmatic 
names found on a class of Malava coins may well refer to the 
successive rulers who presided over the destinies of the tribe, 
but the problem awaits further elucidation by actual excavations 
at the site of Karkotnagar, which is one of the most important 
sites in the whole of India. Let me hope that the Department 
of Archseology in Jaipur will add to its already creditable 
achievements by accomplishing this very useful work. 

The story of the medieval coinage of Jaipur presents the 
same features as the general history of Rajputana coinage to 
which reference has been made above. The latest phase of 
Jaipur coinage is traced from the foundation of the State as an 
independent unit from the time of Sawai Raja Jaisingh II who 
ascended the throne in 1699 and shifted his capital from 
Amber (old Ambarishnagar) to the newly founded city of 
Jaipur in 1728. Although a mint is claimed for the Jaipur 
town since its foundation as the new capital, specimens of 
Jaisingh’s issues remain yet to be discovered. The earliest 
specimens of Sawai Jaipur mint are those of Iswari Singh 
(A.D. 1743-1760) which were struck in the name of the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah and as even these are sufficiently 
early coins for a Rajput State, it has been thought that Jaipur 
was amongst the first of the states to be allowed the privilege 
of setting up an independent mint, probably in consequence of 
the very close relations existing between the house of Jaipur and 
the Emperors at Delhi. Coins of the usual Mughal type were 
struck in all three metals, gold, silver and copper, by the 
successors of Iswari Singh for about a hundred years from 
Madho Singh I (1760 A.D.) to about the middle of the reign of 
Maharaja Ram Singh who in 1868 substituted the name of 
Queen Victoria for that of the Emperor Bahadur Shah and 
thus made the numismatic documents accord with the then 
existing political relations with the British authority in India. 
Madho Singh II continued the tradition of striking coins from 
the Sawai Jaipur mint in all the three metals in his own name, 
associated with that of the Paramount Power. 

The characteristic mint mark of the state has been a JTiar 
or a spray of six branches. Webb and Allan have given us a 
preliminary account of this phase of Jaipur coinage, and 
according to the former, during the 19th century mints were 
working at Madhupur, Jikur^ Bupas, Surujghar and Charna 
in Khetri, besides the well known one at Sawai Jaipur in 
Khetri, all of which.had closed before 1869. It will be seen 
how desirable and nectary it is that a representative collection 
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of the complete series of the Jaipur coinage should be built up 
in the state museum and a detailed catalogue published. 

Let us now take a brief survey of the fresh discoveries 
made during the last year. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit 
informs me that four gold coins from Nankana Saheb in the 
Sheikhupura district, Punjab, a reference to which was made 
by me last year, were subjected to expert examination along 
with some other coins of this type in the Lahore Museum. 
The most important point about these coins is the occurence of 
Pahlavi legend on the obverse as well as the reverse. Prelimi- 
nary reports of Pahlavi scholars on these un-noticed legends 
show that the coins were issued by a queen Malika named 
Sita, although no indication of this is afforded by the portrait. 
The Approximate period of this issue is the end of the third and 
beginning of the fourth century A. D. and it is apparent that 
Sassanian influence was felt at this period by the rulers in the 
north-west of India, specially in the Punjab. Hoards of Indo- 
Greek coins continue to be found in the tribal territories of the 
North-West Frontier Province. One such hoard was brought 
to light in the early summer of 1942 in Bajaur, the tract of 
independent tribal territory between the valley of Kunar river 
and the Panjkora river. Major General H. L. Houghton 
deserves our grateful thanks for publishing in our Journal 
(June, 1942) the data furnished by the larger deposit of this 
hoard, originally consisting of some 800 hemi-drachras of the 
Indo-Greek rulers. 

Along with this was found a deposit of some 700 punch- 
marked coins, which from their association with the Indo-Greek 
issues, would have assumed special significance for the 
chronology of the punch-marked symbols, only if they had been 
saved from the furnace of the bazar smith. It is gratifying to 
announce that some escaped the doom as Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
informs me that he was able to rescue about thirty Salaha 
(long bar) pieces of the heavy variety weighing between 170 
and 180 grains. These have since then found their abode in 
the coin cabinets of the Lucknow, Benares, Bombay and 
Madras Museums, and there are reasons to believe that more 
of this lot are still in the possession of coin dealers in 
Rawalpindi. The coins are of the oblong bent bar variety 
bearing a wheel or sun-hke symbol, punched twice on eaeh coin, 
and one or more smaller symbols stamped on the same, similar 
to those described by i^an as class I of the early single type 
silver coins of North-West India {Coins of Ancient India^ 
pp. 1-3) and to the thirty-three pieces in the Taxila hoard from 
the Bhir mound, discussed by Walsh in his Memoir {Punch- 
marked coins from Taxila, p. 2, plate 4). Dr. V. S. Agrawala in 
the annual report of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, for 
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1941-42, identifies these coins as the silver Satamana struck 
after the Indian standard of 100 rattis which originally 
weighed about 180 grains. As in the Bhir Mound hoard the 
Bajaur Satamana coins are said to have been found mixed 
with Karshapanas of the usual smaller type. Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit informs me that another hoard of Indo-Greek 
coins was reported from Dir in the tribal territory, North-East 
of Bajaur, but it was dispersed before it came to the hands 
of the Archaeological Department. 

The Secretary of the U. P. Coin Committee reports 
nine treasure trove finds of which a hoard from Allahabad 
district consisted of twenty-one silver Karshapanas of the 
usual five symbol group. The hoard of Mughal coins fron 
Jaunpur included two noteworthy specimens, namely, a heavy 
silver Nisar of Shahjahan and a rupee of Akbar dated 47 
Mihr with the Mint name clearly read as Saimur, a new 
mint, the correct identification of which has been a matter 
of some controversy. Dr. V. S. Agrawala identifies the place 
with Saimur, present Chaul, a sea-port of great antiquity 
lying 30 miles south of Bombay, and has submitted a paper 
on it for the present session. Three other hoards of the 
punch-marked series are reported from the U.P., i.e., from 
Hardoi (22 coins), Gorakhpur (305 coins) and Azamgarh 
(313 coins) which still await examination. 

The story of the discovery of punch-marked coins is 
growing richer from year to year, perhaps due to better 
recording and greater scientific attention being devoted to 
this series of coinage in recent years. It appears to me that 
the time is now ripe for the discovery of the key to the 
symbols on these coins by some fortunate numismatist. 

The excavations directed by Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit 
have brought to light a good number of coins, mostly of the 
Mitra dynasty of Panchala and of Achutya, already known 
for his prolific minting. A short paper on a coin of 
Varunamitra by Mr. A. Ghosh is submitted for this sesson. 

From Bihar, Mr. S. A. Shere, Curator, Patna Museum, 
reports amongst others a find of 50 copper coins of the 
Sharqi kings of Jaunpur from Palamau district and another 
hoard consisting of 611 silver punch-marked coins from 
Gohada in Monghyr district. On the former he has published 
a note in the Jourml, Bihar and Orissa Research Society. The 
eight hoards reported from Central Provinces consist 
exclusively of Mughal coins in all the three metals. Amongst 
these Mr. M.A. Subbor has found two rupees of Aurangzeb 
and two of Shah Alam I, on which new mint names are 
expected to be descovered. 
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In thft Madras presidency several coins have been 
acquired for the Indian Museum from Chebrolu and Amaravati 
in the Guntur District. They include another ship-type com 
of Yajnasrl, a horse-type of Gautamfputra YajnasrX, a com 
of Vasithi-putra Chada (Chandra) and a few other coins 
of the elephant, lion and stupa types. A dozen finds from 
Treasure Troves are also reported from the same Province 
of which one consisted of 449 copper coins of Rajaraja 
Chola. An interesting hoard is also reported from Jodhpur 
by Pt. Bisheshwar Nath Reu, consisting of 522 silver coins 
of early Arab invaders of Sindh of the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. 

The history of India from the decline of the Maury an 
power in the 2nd century B.C. until the rise of the Gupta 
Empire depends largely on numismatic evidence. Happily 
the material from coins bearing on this dark period is now 
fast increasing. This is evidenced by the interesting and 
important discoveries of the names of thirteen new kings from 
the coin collection of Rai Bahadur B. M. Vyas of Allahabad, 
papers on which have been published in the pages of the 
Journal by the Editor, Dr. A.S. Altekar. He has just now 
informed me that much better and cleaner specimens have 
been obtained by him from the same collection _ of 
coins of Badhamitra, Mdjamitra and Prajdpatimitra. According 
to him the coins which Dr. Jayaswal had taken to be the 
issues of Su[n)garaja, now appear to be those of A(n)garaja 
from a couple of new clear specimens of his coins from 
KausambL What is, however, more important is the news 
communicated to me by the same distinguished scholar of 
the discovery of the names of five more kings of the Madhya- 
dega area, Pothamitra, PushyasrI, Sa(r)pamitra, (Sa)t(y)amitra, 
and Navikab Dr. Altekar deserves our most sincere thanks 
for making such brilliant contributions to Indian numismatics. 
The credit in no less degree is also due to Rai Bahadur 
B. M. Vyas, who has rescued this invaluable material with 
his characteristic enthusiasm. It is hoped that a systematic 
examination of his collection will reveal a still bigger quota 
of numismatic information valuable for Indian History. 

It is my pleasant dnty to record our thanks to the Provincial 
Governments of the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay, 
who have kindly resjwnded to our appeal for improving the 
finances of the Society. In order to cope with the increased 
demand on its budget during these abnormal times, the Society 
has a legitimate claim on the generosity of the enlightened 
Indian States also. The scientific work of the Society is of 
value to the country as a whole and the pages of its Journal 

1. Sabisquent to the deliTary ol Ihli addresB. Dt. AllekaB’g paper oa the 
coin* thesa Mags has been pablishsd in this Joatnal, ante, Vol. IV, pp. 133-145. 
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are open for publication of numismatic material both from 
British India and the Indian States. We are grateful to the 
Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, who 
announced a recurring grant of Rs. 200/- per annum at the last 
session of the Society held at Hyderabad. I may mention 
that the Society needs an extension of similar patronage in 
order to expand its useful activities by way of publication of 
the Journal and special Memoirs. 

It is a matter of personal great satisfaction to me to have 
witnessed the steady progress of the Society during the last 25 
years of my close association with its work. Before I pass on 
the duties of my office to more deserving and younger hands, I 
wish to thank all co-workers, whose co-operation has enabled 
me to serve the interests of Indian numismatics which is to-day 
recognised as one of the most valuable sources for reconstruc- 
tion of past history. I derive special pleasure from the fact 
that a band of younger people devoted to the study of 
numismatics is rising to carry on the torch of numismatic 
research to unexplored regions. 



J.N S. J. 1943. Plate I. 





A NOTE ON THE SIX SILVER PUNCH-MARKED 
COINS DESCRIBED BY BABU SHRI NATH SAH 

By E.H.C. Walsh, I.C.S. (Retired) 

Babu Shri Nath Sah in his article “Adhyardha Punch- 
Marked Coins” in Vol. Ill, pp. 51-52, of this Journal describes 
six Silver Punch-Marked coins which he obtained from a dealer 
in Lucknow. The provenance of the coins is not known. 
From the weights of the coins, which vary from 75 to 79 
grains, Babu Shri Nath Sah considers them to be pieces of 
KarsJiapa^as of 32 rattis, or 56 grains of the standard of 
the Smritis, and notes that “1 1 Karsliapa?ki pieces are known 
to Panini.” But, as Dr. Altekar notes, “the present coins 
are similar in shape and design to the thirteen punch-marked 
coins from the Lucknow Museum published by Babu Durga 
Prasad in the Numismatic Supplement, No. XLV, pp. 9-12, and 
Plates I-III. The latter coins are also thin, broad and saucer 
shaped and have on the obverse a group of four big symbols. 
These latter, however, are not similar to those on the obverse 
of the present coins. The weight of the coins in the Lucknow 
Museum varies from 40 to 42 grains ; our coins, weighing 
between 75 to 79 grains, may probably have been of double 
the denomination of the Lucknow Museum series. If the 
Lucknow Museum coins can be described as Kanhapams 
of^ a lighter weight standard, that of 24 Rattis, the present 
coins can be regarded as double Karsliapanas of the same 
weight standard.... We may therefore describe both these coins 
as Kosala coins, current in about the 5th century B.C.” 

Besides the 13 coins mentioned by Dr. Altekar, Babu 
Durga Prasad obtained 25 other coins of this Four-Mark 
Class at Mathura, 5 of which he has published on his Plate 
XXXI. None of the Marks on the present coins are the same 
as those on the coins published by Babu Durga Prasad, and, 
especially, none of them bears the marginal Mark of the Three- 
Serpentines round a knob, which occurs on all the 
coins illustrated by Babu Durga Prasad and on 
every one of the 1014 coins of the Paila Hoard, and 
is, therefore, the distinctive Mark of the Kingdom of 
Koiala which have hitherto been found. But some 
of the Marks on the present coins are the same as some of the 
Marks on the Older Classes of the Paila coins, which definitely 
connects them with the Kingdom of Kosala. The coins are very 
large. Babu Shri Nath Sah notes that “Their size is as large as 
1*25" xlT2".” If that measurement is correct, the coins on 
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Plate IVB are reduced in size, as the largest coin on the Plate, 
Coin No. 1, is only 1-1 3" x l-O". The size of the other coins 
on the Plate is, No. 2, 1-14" x -97" ; No. 3, I'O" x ‘86" ; No. 4, 
l-12"xl-0"; No. 5, l-ll"x-93"; and No. 6, 1'03" x *96' . 

As the present coins are of an entirely new type, it is 
important that the Marks on them should be recorded. I have, 
therefore, done this on the accompanying Plate, PI- 1- 

The coins are oval and bear Four large Marks which are 
placed regularly on the coin, two at the top and bottom of the 
coin, on the longer diameter, and two at the sides on the 
shorter diameter. The Marks on the longer diameter are 
shown as A and C, and those on the shorter diameter as B 
and D ; and their position on the coins is shown accordingly- 
The position of the Smaller Marks on the Obverse of the 
coins are shown by figures corresponding to the numbers oi 
those Marks on the Plate. The Reverse of the coins is not 
shown, but such of the Reverse Marks as can be distinguished 
are shown on the Plate. 

Coins Nos. 1, 5 and 6 on Plate IVB must be viewed 
from the Top to see the Marks in their correct relief and to 
distinguish the Marks on them, as the light on them is from the 
opposite direction to that on the other coins, and they appear 
to have been turned round in forming the Plate IVB. They 
must, therefore, be viewed from the Top on Plate I, as is 
indicated by the arrows, and the position of the Marks A, B, C, 
D on those coins is shown accordingly. 

The Four Obverse Marks are large and some of them are 
very complex. In some cases the same Mark occurs twice on 
the same coin, though of different punches. The following 
Marks occur twice on the same coin ; in each case they are 
Marks on the same diameter: — Marks B and D on coin No. 1 ; 
the incomplete Mark A on Coin 4 appears to be part of the 
complete Mark C on that coin ; the indistinct Marks B and D 
on Coin 4 would appear from their outline to be the same ; 
Marks A and C on Coin 5 appear to be varieties of the same 
Mark ; and the incomplete Mark A on Coin 6 may be a portion 
of Mark C on that coin, which is also incomplete. 

The same Mark also occurs on different coins. Thus, 
Marks B and D on Coin 1 are the same as Mark B on Coin 5 ; 
Mark D on Coin 2 is the same as Mark C on Coin 3, and both 
these Marks are a variety of Marks B and D on Coin 1 and of 
Mark B on Coin 5 ; the incomplete Marks A and C on Coin 6 
appear to be a variety of Marks A and C on Coin 5 ; and 
Mark A on Coin 3 is the same as the incomplete Mark A on 
Coin 4, each being a variety of the Complete Mark C on Coin 4 ; 
each of these Marks consists of a central Tree Trunk with a 
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Tree and branches on each side. The complete Mark C on 
Coin 4 is very interesting as beneath the roots of the Tree on 
either side there is a thunderbolt (Vajra), and a Vajra also 
occurs beneath the roots of the single Tree in Mark D on Coin 
5 and the Small Mark No. 3 on the Obverse of Coin 6. The 
Vajra (Tibetan, Dorje), is still used up to the present day in 
Tibet as a religious weapon for the destruction or banishment 
of evil spirits, and the Lama stabs the ground with it to destroy 
or drive away the evil spirits of the earth before a body is 
buried in the ground, or a house erected or a tree planted. 
The Vajra beneath the roots of the Trees is, therefore, for 
their protection. 

As already noted, some of the Marks on the present coins 
correspond to Marks on some of the Older Classes of coins of 
the Paila Hoard. These are given below : — 



997 loon. ‘^37 9-25 

PLW.7 PLW,3- 


Marks B and D on Coin 1, Mark D on Coin 2, Mark C on 
Coin 3, and Mark B on Coin 5 correspond to Mark E ; Mark C 
on Coin 2 is similar to F and G ; Mark D on Coin 6 is the same 
as H ; Mark D on Coin 5 is the same as Mark I ; and the 
indistinct Mark D on Coin 4 appears to be similar to Mark J. 

The Marks of the Tree (I and J) on the Paila coins are 
incomplete, and the roots are not included in the portion on 
the coin, so it cannot be said whether the Trees have the vajra 
beneath their roots. 

The part of the coin not occupied by the Four Marks is 
covered with small Marks of the same character as Reverse 
Marks. These Marks on the Obverse are unworn, while those 
on the Reverse are worn, some being almost worn off the coin, 
which would appear to show that the Marks on the Reverse 
were stamped on the coin long before those on the Obverse. 
It is difficult to account for this, as the Reverse was by no 
means fully covered with Marks to necessitate stamping on 
the Obverse, The Marks on the Obverse have been 
systematically stamped on the blank portion of the coin, as 
none of them overstamp the Four Marks. 

Several of these Obverse Marks occur as Reverse Marks 
on the coins illustrated by Babu Durga Prasad and on the Paila 
coins, but they are mostly Marks of a general character. 
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There is, however, one uncommon Mark, Obverse Mark No. 3 
on Coin 1 and No. 3 on Coin 3, which does not occur on coins 
that have hitherto been published, which shows that those two 
coins have circulated in the same neighbourhood and have 
passed through the same hands. 

Obverse Mark 4 on Coin 3 is also interesting from its 
resemblance to Marks B and D on Coin 1, Mark C on Coin 3, 
and Mark B on Coin 4, which suggests that it may possibly 
be an official Test-Mark, like the Small-Hill-Cressent on 
Mauryan coins. 

The two coins found at Ramnagar in the Jaunpur District 
as reported by Dr, Agrawala in the Annuai Report of the U.P. 
Coin Committee, mentioned by Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal 
in his Presidential Address (Vol. Ill, pp. 140, 141 of this 
Journal) appear, from their description, to be of the same type 
as the present coins. It is to be hoped that those and also 
the “dozen other coins” of that hoard, which have reached 
the Lucknow Museum, will be published. 



COINS OF VARUNAMITRA FROM AHICHCHHATRA 

By a. Ghosh, m. a., 

Assistant Superintendent, Archseological Survey of 
India, Central Circle, Patna. 

The recent explorations of the Archseological Department 
in the old fort near Ramnagar, District Bareilly, U. P., which 
was long ago identified with the city of Ahichchhatra, have 
brought to light three coins of the ruler Varunamitra. Of 
these two were found in the actual dig, the third one being 
collected from the surface. The obverse of these coins contains 
a rectangular incuse with the three usual Panchala symbols, 
followed in the next line by the legend Viinmamitra\siC\ in 
Brahmi characters. The reverse is indistinct on all the three 
coins. The diameter of the coins is ’5". A sketch of the 
obverse of the best preserved of these coins is published on 
PI. II B. The scale is 2 : 1. 

Varunamitra is not altogether a new name in history. A 
stone inscription from Kausambi, now housed in the Allahabad 
Municipal Museum, and published by me a few years ago,^ 
introduces us to a ruler called Gotiputra Varunamitra, the 
paleography of the inscription placing him in the first century 
B. C. And recently Dr. Aitekar has published two coins 
of a ruler of the same name : though their provenance is 
unknown, their type connects them with the Kausambi series®. 
As already pointed out by Dr. Aitekar, there is little doubt that 
Gotiputra Varunamitra of the inscription is to be identified 
with the author of the coin. But Varunamitra of the 
Ahichchhatra coins was in ail probability a different prince, 
as the symbols on his- coins definitely connect him with the 
Panchala series. It may also be noted that a comparison of 
the forms of the letters of the Ahichchhatra coins with those 
of the Kausambi inscription indicates a somewhat later date 
for the former : note, for example, the letters v and 

Mention may in this connexion be made of another coin 
in the Indian Museum, included by Smith in the Avanti series 
and described by him as follows 

Obverse ; Bull standing to right. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Man GuUun, Vol. I, 

lumal of the Nnmismattc Society of India, Vol. IV, pp. o, Isl. 
italogulof Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 154. 
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Reverse : Tree in railing ; ‘Ujjain symbol’ with plain 
circles to r. ,* below in early Brahml characters, 
Runamam or Rummisa. 

Commenting on this coin, Allan says : ‘The types of the 
inscribed coin attributed by Vincent Smith to Ujjayini and 
read by him Rummasa suggest that it is a coin of Kausambi. 
It has no link with any coin of Ujjayini; the legend is 
incomplete, and probably ends As the correct 

reading of the legend may be \yu\rummita[sa\ it is tempting 
to regard it as another coin of Varunamitra, typologically 
identical with or similar to the one in the Allahabad Museum. 


. p. QXlv. 


!• Oaiaktffue of Coins of AfuHaiu India, 



A COIN OF YUGASENA 
By Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Lucknow. 

Bairant, where the coins published in this paper were found, 
is about 16 miles north-east of Benares. It is an extensive 
old site situated on the south bank of the Banaganga, an old 
rainy course of the Ganges.^ Carlleyle visited the place in 
1879-80 and made a collection of surface finds which included 
numerous coins ranging from the punch-marked coins to the 
latest Mahommedan specimens.^ In October 1942 I also 
collected from the place some old coins and beads. Among the 
coins collected, there was one worn-out punch-marked coin, one 
cast coin with elephant before standard on obverse and four 
symbols on reverse, one Kushana coin of Huvishka with Micro 
on reverse, one Indo-Sassanian dramma and several Muslim 
coins including one of Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. But ^ of 
primary numismatic interest is the following coin of a new king 
named Yugasena: — 

COPPER COIN OF KINO YUGASENA 

Wt., 23 grs. 

Size, Oval, *45" x ’6" 

Obv. Inside a square incuse the name Yugmeyia, with 
a wavy line or river symbol below the name. 
In the area above the name are faint indistinct 
traces of two Panchala symbols. 

Rev. Completely defaced. 

PI* lie, I shows the coin slightly enlarged and PI. IIC, 3 
shows it after retouching. 

The coin is comparable with the three coins published by 
Mr. Allan in his Catalogue of Coins of Ancient India on p. 279 
and illustrated on PI. XLV, No. 12. Allan reads the legend 
as Pungasenasa. On the obverse, below the legend, there is the 
river symbol and above it there is another, which is like^ the 
Asokan ma with a perpendicular line in the upper semicircle. 
The reverse type according to him has a tree in railing. He 
writes : Nothing is known of the issuer Pungasena, who belongs 
to the second century B.C. (Ibid, Introduction, p. cliv). 

The first letter of the name on the present coin lends more 
favourably to being read as Yu and hence the name of the 
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1. Fahrer, Monv.mntal Antiquities, p. 196. 

2. Ounniiighani, 4. S. R., XJCtI, pp. 108-118. 
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issuer seems to be Yugasena. Dr. Altekar also kindly examined 
the coin for me and observed that on the whole Yugasena was 
the reading to be preferred on our specimen. He also added 
that the reading on the coin in the B, M. 0. would also be 
Ytigaaenasa, if we suppose, as is very likely, that the left hand 
limb of the first letter could not come out on the flan. 
Yugasena is an intelligible name, not so Pungasena. 

Nothing is known of King Yugasena in history. He seems to 
have been a local ruler in the post-Sunga period ruling sometime 
in the first century B. C. 



NEW NAGA COINS 
COINS AND IDENTITY OP BHAVANAQA 
By Dr. A.S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University 

There is at present hardly any personage in Ancient 
Indian History, who has become a source of greater speculation 
and controversy in recent times than king Bhavanaga. So 
far this ruler was known to us only, from an accidental 
reference to him in the Vakataka copper plates, which, w^hile 
giving the genealogy of that house, invariably state that 
Rudrasena I of that dynasty was the daughter’s son of 
king Bhavanaga. The copper plates describe Bhavanaga 
as follows : — 

‘(Daughter’s son of) Bhavanaga, of the (dynasty of the) 
Bharasivas, whose royal line owed its origin to the great 
satisfaction of Siva on account of their carrying the load of 
his symbol on their shoulders, the Bharasivas, who were 
annointed to sovereignty with the holy waters of the 
Bhagirathi, which had been obtained by their valour, of the 
BhSrasivas who had performed the sacred baths at the 
termination of ten Asvamedlm% (Horse sacrifices).’ 

A maternal grand-father is usually mentioned in Indian 
royal genealogies only when , he is a very distinguished 
personality, who happens to have • tendered substantial aid 
to his daughter’s son in times of difficulties. That Bhavanaga 
belonged to a distinguished royal house was quite clear from 
the claim made on its behalf that it had performed as many 
as ten Asvamedlias and won the Ganges water by its prowess. 
The time of Rudrasena I was g. 340 to 360 A.D., and so his 
maternal grand-father Bhavanaga must have flourished from 
G. 310 to 345 A. D. The Vakataka records do not mention 
the number of rulers that flourished in the Bharasiva dynasty, 
but since the conquest of the Ganges water, that is the Gangetic 
valley, is attributed to them, the late Dr. Jayaswal rightly 
concluded that they must have flourished from about the 
beginning of the 3rd century, A.D. and celebrated their 
A&vmudlms to commemorate- their conquest of the Gangetic 
valley after the expulsion of the Kushanas. Dr. Jayaswal was 
also right in concluding from the ending epithet of the name 
of Bhavanaga that the Bharasivas were Naga rulers. He 
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however did not think that this Naga family was identical 
with the one ruling at Padmavatl in Gwalior state, of which 
a large number of rulers like BhTmanaga, Vasunaga, Skndanaga, 
Brihaspatinaga, Vyaghranaga, Deyanaga, Prabhakara(naga) 
and Ganapatinaga were already known from their coins. He 
maintained that the Bharasivas were the parent stock from 
which the Mathura and Padmavatl Naga houses had branched 
off in the course of time, and that the parent Naga dynasty, 
which had played the leading part in the expulsion of the 
Kushanas, was ruling at Kantlpurl in Mirzapur district in 
the United Provinces. According to him Navanaga, Virasena, 
Hayanaga, Trayanaga, Barhinanaga, Charajanaga and 
Bhavanaga were the members of this dynasty. 

In support of his theory. Dr. Jayaswal had published cer- 
tain coins which he attributed to these rulers and maintained that 
they were members of the main Naga family ruling at KantlpurT. 
In a paper which could not be included in the present number 
of this Journal for want of space, I am showing how this theory 
is untenable and how the above rulers were neither of Naga 
extraction nor were they ruling at KantTpurl. This paper, which 
will be published in the December Number of this Journal, will 
show that there was no Naga dynasty ruling at KantTpurl ; nor 
do we possess any coins issued by any of its rulers. It will be 
also shown how^ the coin published by Dr. Jayaswal in •/. B. 0. 
B. S., Vol. XXII, pp. 71-4, PL I, is not at all a coin of Bhava- 
naga, as contended by him. 

In the meanwhile I publish today some very important 
coins, which can be clearly and unmistakably attributed to 
Bhavanaga and which show that he must have belonged to 
the Naga family of Padmavatl. These coins were in the 
collection of the Archseological Department of the Gwalior State 
and have been recently purchased for the cabinet of the Benares 
Hindu University from the Director of Archaeology, Gwalior. 
They are all copper and die-struck, as is the case with the coins 
of the Nagas of Padmavatl. They were found at Padmavatl, 
modern Padam P away a in Gwalior State. 

As a satisfactory reading of the name of Bhavanaga in 
the coin legends is a sine qua non of the acceptance of his 
identification with the maternal grand-father of Rudrasena I, 
I may make a few preliminary observations about it here. His 
name usually begins on the right hand side of the trident. 
Sometimes it has got the honorific prefix Sri, as on Pi.u a, Nos. j 
and loj and sometimes not, as on PI.IIA, i, and 8. 
Letters Bhavana are clear on PMl A, Nos. i and 3, vanaga on 
PI* !IA, Nos. 5 , 6, hhava on PI. UA, No. 4 and bha on 
PI* UA, Nos. 2 , 7 , 8 and lo and vana on PI. UA, No. g. There 
can therefore be no doubt that the king’s name was Bhavanaga 
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or Sribhavanaga. As regards his title, it is sometimes Adhiraja 
as can be seen on PI. HA, Nos. 3 and 4, and sometimes 
Maharaja as on PI. HA, No. 3* It thus appears that Bhava- 
naga used both the titles Maharaja and Adhiraja on his coins ; 
the latter title probably was assumed as a result of some 
victories, which had increased his importance. 

On the reverse, we have got Bull in a dotted circle, as can 
be seen on PI- !IA, Nos, i, 8 and g. The Bull sometimes faces 
right, as in the above cases, and sometimes left, as in PI. ilA, 
No. if. 

I now proceed to describe each coin on PI. IIA separately. 
The photographs enlarge the coins to about one and one half of 
their proper size ; this has been done for the facility of reading 
the legends. The original size is given in the case of each coin. 

COINS OF BHAVANAQA 

No. 1 

Size, *4" ; weight, 38*2 grains. 

Obverse : Trisula in the centre ; circular legend (VII), 
Ma\liar{i]ja Bhavana^fjii] . 

Reverse : Bull to left in a dotted circle. PI. HA, i. 

No. 2 

Size, ’4" ; weight, 129'2 grains. 

Obverse.: TrUfda in the centre ; circular legend (VII), 
Maharaja Bha[vanaga\ PI. ilA, 2. 

Reverse : Bull to left in a dotted circle. 

No, 3 

Size, ’5" ; weight, 126*5 grains. 

Obverse : Trikda in the centre ; circular legend (VII), 
Adhi[raja'] SrtQ) B]iayand[ga'\. PI. IIA, 3. 

Reverse : Bull to left in a dotted circle. 

No. 4 

Size, 3*75" ; weight, 25*2 grains. 

Obverse : Trikda in the centre in the lower half ; circular 
legend (VI), Adhiraja- Srl-Bhavajiidgal. 

PI. IIA, 4. 

Reverse : Bull to left in a dotted circle. 

No. 5 

Size, *4" ; weight, 117 grains. 

Obverse : Trikla in the centre ; circular legend (VII) 
[Maharaja Bhalvanaga. PL IIA> 5- 
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No. 6 

Size, >4"; weight, 128 grains. 

Obverse: Trisrda in the centre] circular legend (Vtl), 
\Malidrajii Bhalvtinaga^ PI- II A) 6. 

Reverse : Bull to left in a <lotted circle. 

No. 7 

Size, *4" ; weight, 109-4 grains. 

Obverse ; Trisfili in the lower left corner ; circular 

legend (XI), ^ribhava[naga']. PI- IIA, 7- 

Reverse : Bull to left in a dotted circle. 

No. 8 

The sizes and weights of Coins Nos. 8 to 13 cannot be 
given, as they are still with the photographer in Simla. 

Obverse : Trisula in the lower left corner ; circular 

legend (X), ...raja Bhaim[^ndga]. 

Reverse; Bull to left in a dotted circle. PI. IIA, 8- 

No. 9 

Obverse: Trisula in the upper half : circular legend (VII), 
Adhira\jja Bhalvanaga. 

Reverse ; Bull to left in a dotted circle. PI. IIA, p- 
No. 10 

Obverse; Trisula in the lower half; circular legend (VIT), 
iMahalraja SribhoUrranaga^. PI. UA, lo. 

Reverse ; Bull to left in a dotted circle. 

No. 11 

Obverse: Trisidu in the centre; circular legend (VII), 
...raja BJuivaindga]. Ph UA, ii- 
Reverse : Bull to right in a dotted circle. 

A comparison of these coins with those of the Naga rulers 
of Padmav at! published Cunningham^ makes it absolutely 

certain that they belong to the same series. Their size and 
metal is the same ; their weights are similar to those of the 
corresponding Padmavatl issues. The legend on these coins, 
as that on the other Naga coins of Padmavatl, is written round 
the flan of the coin and not in straight lines. Its palseo- 
graphical peculiarities are the same. On the reverse of these 
coins there is Bull which figures on the reverse of the coins of 
Skandanaga, Brihaspatinaga, Devanaga, Prabhakara(naga) and 
Ganapatinaga. ^ On the obverse of the coins of Bhavanaga 
there is a trisfda, which recurs on the coins of Devanaga. 

1. J. 4. S. B., 1865, pp. ; Coins of Medieval India, PI. II. 
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Numismatic evidence is thus overwhelming to prove that the 
coins of Bhavanaga belonged to the above Naga series, and 
therefore he himself w'as a Naga ruler ruling at Padmavatl. 
The coins of Bhavanaga like those of the other rulers of 
Padmavatl Naga family are found at Padmavati and in the 
adjoining localities. So their findspots also confirm the view 
that he was a Naga ruler of Padmavatl. 

Can we identify this Naga ruler of Padmavatl with the 
Bharasiva Bhavanaga, mentioned as the maternal grand-father 
of Rudrasena I ? It is true that so far the Naga rulers of 
Padmavatl are not known to have been designated as 
Bharasivas. But it must be also remembered that we have 
not yet got any inscriptions of theirs, or any literary references 
to them, where their epithets could be expected to be given 
in details. The legends on their coins had necessarily to be 
brief, as their size was very small. So their peculiar epithets 
and hiriulas could not be expected to be included in them. 

There is however sufficient evidence to show that 
Bhavanaga of Padmavatl was identical with the Bharasiva 
ruler of the same name who was the maternal grand-father of 
Rudrasena I. The following points are worth noting in this 
connection : — 

1. Bhavanaga of the Padmavatl coinage ruled sometime 
between 250 to 350 A. D., which is the time during which the 
Naga dynasty of Padmavatl was flourishing. Bhavanaga, the 
maternal grand-father of Rudrasena I, ruled sometime between 
6*. 300 and 350 A. D., as his daughter’s son was ruling from 
e. 340 to 360 A. D. 

2. The dynasty, to which Bhavanaga, the Bharasiva 
ruler belonged, was a staunch Saiva. The rulers of Padmavatl, 
of whom^ Bhavanaga of the coins was one, were also 
staunch Saivas, to judge from their coin symbolisms ; 
Bull and trisula figure on the coins of most of them. Peacock 
which figures on the coins of Blmanaga* and Skandanaga also 
points to Saiva leanings ; for it is the vehicle of Skanda, the 
eldest son of Siva. The symbol {linga) of Siva, which the 
Bharasivas carried on their shoulder, need not necessarily be the 
phallic one ; it may have been trisula as well, which occurs on 
the coins of some of the Naga rulers of Padmavatl. 

3. The matrimonial alliance between the Vakatakas and 
the Bharasivas would indicate that they should have been 
neighbours of each other. The Naga kingdom of Padmavatl 
lay just beyond the northern boundary of the Vakataka empire. 

4. We have so far very little information about the Naga 
family ruling at Padmavatl. It played an important role in 
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ousting the Kushanas from the lower Madhyadesa, when 
they had been earlier defeated by the Yaudheyas. They could 
therefore be justly described as rulers who had obtained the 
holy Gangetic water for their coronation by the prowess of 
their arms. It is quite possible that they may have performed 
ten AsvamedTiaB to commemorate their victories over the 
Kushanas. Known facts of history therefore make it clear that 
like the Bharasivas they could have been described as the 
performers of ten Ah'amedhiB and the liberators of the 
Gangetic valley. 

5. If therefore we refuse to identify Bhavanaga of the 
Padmavati Naga family with Bhavanaga, the Bharasiva 
maternal grand-father of Rudrasena I, we shall have to 
suppose that towards the end of the 3rd century A. D. there 
were two Naga rulers, both bearing^ the name of Bhavanaga, 
both being staunch devotees of Siva, both living not far from 
the Gangetic basin and the ancestors of both having taken a 
prominent ^part in ousting the Kushanas from the lower 
Madhyadesa. There was no Naga family ruling at Kantipurl 
as maintained by Dr. Jayaswal. There was a Naga dynasty 
ruling at Mathura, but so far it is not known that a ruler named 
Bhavanaga ruled in it towards the beginning of the 4th 
century A. D. 

It is therefore almost certain that Bharasiva Bhavanaga, who 
was the maternal grand^father of the Vdlcataha King Rudraserm I, 
was no othf'r person than the Kaga Rider Bhavanaga of the 
Padmavati Naga family, whose coins are published today for the 
first time. 

THE COINS OF VIBHUNAQA. 

The coins of Vibhunaga, which I am publishing today, 
were also purchased from the Archseological Department, 
Gwalior state. They were also found at Padmavati ; the 
metal is copper and the coins are die-struck. 

First Coin 


Obverse : 

An arrow like object in the centre. Circular 
legend, [XII] Srivihhu[n{iga']. 

Reverse ; 

Bull to right within a dotted circle. 


PI. IIA, 13 


Second Coin 

Obverse : 

In the centre an uncertain object, which looks 
like a combination of a sickle and arrow ; 
legend, (VII) Ma[haraja'] Srzvibhu[ndgd] 

Reverse : 

Bull to left in a dotted circle. 


PI. IIA, 1 3. 



. N. S. L, 1943 


A. Coins of Bhavanaga and Vibhunaga 


Plate II 



B. A Coin of Varunaraitra 



C. A Coin of Yugasena 
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In his account of the Naga coins in A. S. B., 1865, 
pp. 115 £f., Cunningham refers to two coins with incomplete 
legends. The legend of one of these is read by him as Kha — 
and of the second as Va — . It is probable that the first of 
these coins may have been a coin of Vibhunaga. In the Brahmi 
script of the 4th century A. D. Kha can be easily mistaken for 
vi. Then on the obverse of the present coin of Vibhunaga, we 
have an arrow-like object, which also occurs on Cunningham’s 
coin on which he reads the letter kha. The reverse type differs 
no doubt ; on the reverse of the present coin we have Bull ; 
on the reverse of Cunningham’s coin, there is Peacock. But 
this circumstance would not militate against the proposed 
identification ; for Naga rulers often selected more than one 
type for their reverses. Thus Skandanaga had Peacock and 
Bull ; Ganapatinaga had Bull and Wheel ; and Devanaga, had 
Bull, Wheel and trident. Vibhunaga like Skandanaga may 
have had both Peacock and Bull. It is equally possible that 
Cunningham’s 3rd Naga king Va — may also have been Vibhu- 
naga. (5n the obverse of the coin of Cunningham there are what 
he describes as ‘two uncertain upright objects’. One of these 
can be seen on the present coins of Vibhunaga. He did not 
illustrate this coin, and so it is difficult to be definite on the 
point. 


5 




GODDESS SHASHTHI ON THE YAUDHEYA COINS 
By Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Lucknow. 

Recently a hoard- of Yaudheya coins was found in the 
Chakrata tahsil of Dehra Dun district, * which contained coins 
(now deposited in the Lucknow Museum) of Class 3 of 
Yaudheya coinage published by Allan most of them show a 
standing male figure representing Karttikeya on obverse and 
a goddess on reverse. But there is a variety of these coins 
representing on obverse the six-headed god Karttikeya, and on 
reverse a corresponding goddess also with six heads. 

The heads are arranged in both cases in two rows of three 
each (as in Fig. 1 below) and in the case of Karttikeya bear 
crests of matted locks. Six-headed Karttikeya is easily 
understood as Shinmuhha from the fact that he assumed six 



1. J. N. S. L, Vol. II, pp. 109-112, PL X, A new Hoard ot Yaudheya 
Cioins from Dehra Dun, by Eai Bahadur Prayag Dayal. 

2. Allan, Goins of Ancient India, p. 272, Class 3, Var. o, PI. XL, 10. 
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faces at the time of his birth in order to suck all his mothers, 
the six Krittikas, at one and the same time. But the six-headed 
goddess (see Fig. 2, p. 29) on the reverse of the coins has not 
yet attracted sufficient attention. 

It is proposed to identify her as Shashthi, also called 
Devasena, described in the Mahabharata as the wife of Skanda. 

cFsl art ii 

(Vanaparva, 229. 49, 50). 

‘So they call the consort of Skanda, Devasena, wfiom the 
Brahmanas designate as Shashthi, i. e., Lakshml (personifying) 
Auspicious Hope’. 

She is spoken of as the daughter of Prajapati -personifying 
the Divine Army, Devasena. She is stated to be present in the 
Brahmf Sabha along with Bhadra, already identified as the 
female goddess on the reverse of the Panchala coins of Bhadra- 
ghosha, ^ and Srl-Lakshml represented on the coins from 
Mathura and also in sculptures. She selected Skanda as her 
lord, and thus, in a literal sense he became Senapati or ‘Lord 
of Sena’. One of his epithets is Shashtlupriyaht i.e. beloved of 
ShashthT (Vanaparva, 232. 6) and another Jbevasenapriyah (ibid, 
232. 8), pointing to the identity of ShashthT with Devasena. 

We may for numismatic reasons consider some other 
details regarding the iconography of Skanda as given in the 
Mahabharata. Agni presented to Karttikeya a red cock which 
formed his ensign and became perched on the top of his chariot 
(Vanaparva, 229.31). On the Yaudheya coins we see the cock 
on left of the standing figure of Karttikeya ; (see Fig. 3, p. 29) 
Elsewhere the Epic says that Garuda presented him with a 
peacock and Aruiia gave him a cock (Salyaparva, 46.51). 
This combination is illustrated on the Lala-bhagat stone pillar^ 
from Cawnpore district dedicated to Kumara and belonging to 
the Kushana period. The pillar shows both these features in 
that it is surmounted by a big cock and shows a peacock 
carved on its front side. But in the iconography of the Gupta 
period Karttikeya is usually shown riding on a peacock 
(Cf. Maghuvamsa, VI, 4, mayuraprishthasrayina Guhena) which 
agrees with the representation of peacock on the coins of 
Kumaragupta. The Epic also says that the SaUi which 
conduced to the victory of the gods advanced before Skanda ; 
this is also borne out by the coins as god Karttikeya is shown 
on them as holding a long spear {sahti) ; (see Figs. 1 and 3, p. 29). 

2. J. 17. P. S. S. July 1980, pp. 38-41, Plate II. For Karttikeya vrith 
cook sea also J. I, S. 0. A., 1937, p. 129 and A. S. E. 1934-34. p. 31, 
Plate. Vin {£). 
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Karttikeya and his pantheon seem to have received special 
patronage frorathe Yaudheyas. Rohitaka was a centre of Yau- 
dheya power in the beginning of the Christian era as is evidenced 
by the discovery of the Yaudheya mint from Khokhra Kot by 
Dr. Bir Bal Sahni. The Epic confirms that it was a centre of 
Karttikeya worship (Sabhaparva, 32.4, Karttiheyasya dayitam); 
we find this deity on Yaudheya coins. The Mahamayurl list of 
Yakshas also names Karttikeya as the presiding Yaksha of 
Rohitaka (Sylvain L^vi, Journal Asiatique, 1915 ; also 
J. U. P. H. S., December 1942, p. 34). On the Yaudheya 
coins the legend reads BJmgavata Svamino Bralimanya-demsya 
Kumara%ya^. This legend is partially in agreement with 
the Mahabharata which counts BraJimanya as one of the titles 
of Skanda^, and states that he was made the commander of 
the divine forces for the specific purpose of protecting the cows 
and the Brahmanas — 

(Vanaparva, 229.23) 

Possibly there is a historical background to this title on the 
Yaudheya coins. The Yaudheyas appear to have supplanted 
the Kushana rule at the end of the second century A. D. and 
were paramount in north Rajputana, south-east Punjab and 
north U. P. throughout the third century and up to the rise of 
the Gupta imperialism under Samiidragupta. This chapter of 
the Mahabharata containing an elaborate account of the birth 
and consecration of Karttikeya with several iconographic details 
agreeing with numismatic data is suspicious as reflecting the 
religious beliefs of the people crystallized in the post-Kushana 
period. The epic account of the goddess ShashthT depends 
for support on the evolution of Karttikeya iconography, and 
her representation on the Yaudheya coins seems to form part 
of a common historical background. 

The influence of the worship of Karttikeya and his wife 
ShashthT can also be traced in the personal names of the post- 
Kushana and Gupta periods. On one of the Rajghat clay 
sealings found in 1941 is found the name Shashthi-mitra in 
early Gupta characters®. As usual with names of such pattern, 
the parents most likely bestowed this name on their child in the 
belief that its birth was due to the propitiation of goddess 
ShashthT. The name also occurs in another inscription as 
Shashthidatta*- , Like ShashthT the growing influence of 

1. Allan, ibid, p. 270. 

2. Yanaparva., 231.55. 

3. The sealing is in the Bharat a Kala Bnavan of Benares. 

4. Sp. Ind., XXIII, p. 159.D. C. Sarkac, jgfeJecf Iwscripiions, I, p. 861, 
602 ; line 8 of the Mallasarnl inscription from Burdwain district of about the 
sixth century A. D. 
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Karttikeya worship also can be detected in the personal 
names of the period. 

The most authoritative testimony on the popularity of 
goddess Shashthl comes from the Kadamhan of Sana Bhatta 
(early 7th century). Describing the birth ceremonies of 
ChandrapTda he refers to the making of a figure of Bhagavati 
Shashthtdevi wearing yellow clothes dyed with turmeric ; he also 
describes side by side the installation of a figure of Karttikeya 
holding a spear and riding on peacock. This evidently points 
to a close connection between Karttikeya and Shashthl whom 
we already know from other sources to be related as husband 
and wife. Shashthl worship forms even today an invariable 
part of the festivities following the birth of a child, ^ 





kAcha, a step brother of samudragupta 

By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Azamgarh. 

Very divergent views have been expressed by the 
numismatic scholars about the attribution of the coins o£ Kacha. 
In the- present paper it is proposed to review these views and 
show that the coins in question were issued by Kachagupta, a 
step-brother of Samudragupta. 

As these coins are allied in style, execution and weight to 
the gold coins issued by Samudragupta, a group ^ of 
scholars have attributed them to him. ^ Mr. J. Allan of British 
Museum is also inclined to think that Kacha is another name 
of Samudragupta. He maintains that similarity of the 
obverse legend to that of the Archer type of Samudragupta 
forms one of the strongest proofs of the identity of Kacha with 
him. “The harmahldr-uttamaih of the Kacha type is equivalent 
to sucharitaih of the Arch f type. The reverse legend sarva- 
rajocehetta (exterminator of all the kings) is applied to him alone 
in the inscriptions of his successors.”* But the above 
arguments put forth by Mr. Allan in support of his view are not 
convincing. 

Mere paraphrasing of legends cannot be regarded as a 
proof of the identity of the issuers of the two types. Different 
kings may have legends with the same purport but slightly 
different phraseology. ® Further we must note that when a 
Gupta king had two different names, only one of them 
appeared on his coins. We know that Devagupta was another 
name of Chandragupta II, but this name Devagupta has 
never been used on the coinage of that king. In view of 
these facts Mr. Allan’s suggestion Ts not plausible ; it is more 
likely that Kacha or Kachagupta was some person other 
than Samudragupta. 

The late Prof. R. D. Banerjee did suggest that Kacha 
was different from Samudragupta, but maintained that these 
coins were the issue of Samudragupta as memorial medals in 
memory of a near relative or a very dear friend^, He 

1. Bmifch : I. M. 0., Vol. I. p. 16 ; Rapson : J. JR. A. S. 1893, p. 81 ; 
Heras ; A, B. 0. E. L, Vol IX, p. 83£ (of Rayohoudhry : Political History of 
Ancient India, p. 447 n. 2) 

2. Allan : Catalogue of Indian coins, Gupta dynasties, p. ox. 

3. [If we follow Mr. Allan’s argumenii, we can as wall identify Kacha 
with Ohandragupta II also, for the legend on the Ohattra type of his coins is 
pjaotioally identical in purport with that on the Kaoha coins. Of. KsTiitima. 
jUya sucharitairdivam jayati Yihramddiiyah. Chief Editor.'] 

4. The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 218. 
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thought that Kacha was most probably another son of Chandra- 
gupta I and the elder brother of Samudragupta, who had lost 
his life in the war of independence^. He, however, adduced no 
evidence in support of this conjecture. His theory that Kacha 
coins are commemorative medals was based upon the assumption 
that Chandragupta-Kumardevi coins were commemorative 
medals as suggested by Mr. Allan. But Dr> A. S. Altekar has 
recently examined very carefully this commemorative medal 
theory and has rightly concluded that it is untenable and 
that these coins were issued by Chandragupta I and in his own 
reign 

The greatest objection to the memorial theory of Prof. 
Banerjee is, as pointed out by Dr. Altekar, the absence of the 
name of the commemorator on these coins. If Samudragupta 
had really issued the Kacha type of coins as memorial medals, 
it was in the fitness of things that the name, hiruda and figure 
of the person, in whose memory they were issued, should have 
appeared on the obverse in the place of honour ; but his own 
name, or at least hiruda^ should have figured on the reverse. 
Samudragupta in issuing these memorial medals must have 
been anxious to proclaim the fact of his fraternal affection ; as 
it is, there is nothing whatever on these so-called medals to 
show who had issued them. The legend sarvarajoeTihetta on 
the reverse of these coins may be regarded as the hiruda of the 
commemorator, but this term had been applied to him as well 
as to his son Chandragupta II®. Therefore it cannot be taken 
as his exclusive hiruda. And -as such, the absence of the name 
or hiruda of Samudragupta on these coins, is the most con- 
vincing proof that they were not at all issued by him. 

The existence of Ramagupta, the son of Samudragupta 
and the elder brother of Chandragupta II came to light recently, 
and the absence of the coins had to be explained. Some 
scholars like Dr. D. R. Bhandarker have come forward with 
the theory that the Kacha coins are the coins of Ramagupta. 
According to them the extreme paucity of the coins of this ruler 
accounts for the short reign of Ramagupta. Dr. Bhandarker 
points out that in the handwriting of a careless scribe, Kacha 
would change into Rama in the Gupta script. Ramagupta of 
the literary tradition is therefore the same as Kachagupta of 
the coins 

1. Ibid, pp. 9-10. 

2. N. S. Vol. XLVII, pp. 105-11- 

3. [This is done only in the csopper plates of the Vakaiaka dynasty, 
where the information given about Qapta emperors is not always oorreot. 
Ohandragupta, for instance, is described as a mete maharaja and Samudragupta 
is called AnshdSvamedhaydji. So the Yakataka plates cannot prove that 
SarvardjochheUa was a hiruda of Ohandragupta II. Chief Editor.'} 

4. Malaviya Gommemoratim Volume, pp. 204-5. 
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But the king who had struck these coins refers to his 
best works {uttama-learma) and calls himself mwarajoeKheUa 
(exterminator of all the kings). What we know about 
Ramagupta, shows that he w'ould not have used these 
expressions. Such a timid man, who could easily capitulale 
to the ^aka king and consent to sacrifice his wife’s honour, 
could never have claimed himself as the performer of the 
meritorious works and exterminator of all the kings. Jn view 
of these facts this suggestion too is not convincing. 

In view of the above discussion the Kacha coins cannot 
be taken as the coins struck either by Samudragupta or by 
Ramagupta. To me, they were undoubtedly the coins of 
Kachagupta who was the son of Chandragupta I and the step- 
brother of Samudragupta. 

Dr. M. Krishnamachariar has given an extract from the 
Kaliyugarajavrittanta of the Bliavishyottara Pufana in his 
History of Classical Sanskrit Literature^ t which reveals that 
the son of Ghatotkachagupta (Chandragupta I) had two wives. 
One was KumaradevI, the daughter of the king of Nepala and 
the other was the sister of the wife of ChandrasrT, the Andhra 
king of Magadha, and was of Lichchavi descent (Liehchaviya). 
With the help of Lichchavis he was first appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Magadhan armies and then rose to 
the post of Bashtriyasyalaka. On the instigation of the queen 
he killed the king ChandrasrT (probably Sundaravarman of the 
Kaumudl'mahotsava) on some pretext and then rebelled against 
herself and killed her son Pifioma. Then Chandragupta with 
the help_of his son Kacha, born of his Lichchavi wife, drove 
out the Andhras from Magadha and himself ruled over it for 
seven years with the title Vijaydditya and began an era (Saka) 
of his own. His son Samudragupta, the grand-son of the king 
of Nepala, ascended the throne of Magadha after killing his 
father, his brothers and other relatives with the help of his 
MleeJiehha array and thus gained the pleasure of his mother*. 

1. Introduction, pp. oii-iii. 

fT^^qFqrqs^ nsiq^qr ^ ii 
qrafqcq? fi i 

q II 

^fcq ii 
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Whether ali the facts narrated in the BTiavkhyottam 
Purai^ are tru6^, we do not know. There may be mixture of 
facts and fiction, but it is noteworthy that the passage mentions 
Kacha as a step-brother of Samudragupta and the statement 
must have some reliable tradition behind it. It is therefore 
clear that Kacha is not identical with Samudragupta ; the view 
that he was a brother and rival of Samudragupta gets 
additional support from the above passage. 

The coins of Kacha should, therefore, not be attributed to 
Samudragupta, but to his step-brother Kacha. 


{Oontinmd from the last page) 

^ II 

^ ^ 7rc5i%^T w: i 
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1. [The passage seems to be suspicious and lata The use of the term 
Saka for an era came into .vogue vary late. We have no proof of the existenoe 
of the Andhra rule in Mapdha in c. 300 A D., nor is Samudragupta knovm to 
have had the title of Agokaditya. It is however not unlikely that in spite of 
the mixture of these doubtful traditions, the statement that Kaoha was 
another son of -Samudragupta may be true. A later interpolator is not likely 
to devi^ from his memory a name, otherwise Tinknown to him. and not ottTtont 
m his days. Chief Editor.] 



CHANDRAGUPTA I— KUMARADEV! TYPE 
By S. V. SoHONi, I. C. S., Patna 


1. Mr. Allan’s discussion^ of the Chandragupta-Kumara- 
devl type is brilliant numismatic analysis ; and his remarks 
regarding the succession of Gupta coin types have been worthy 
of serious attention. It has been assumed that (a) the origin 
of Gupta coinage must be placed in a period when the 
Guptas had come into closer contact with the late Great 
Kushanas whose eastern (Punjab) coinage they copied ; and 
(b) that this period was not in the reign of Chandragupta I 
but in that of Samudra Gupta. Largely for this reason) 
Mr. Allan was led to the conclusion that the Chandragupta- 
KumaradevT type commemorated^ the marriage of Chandra- 
gupta I with KumaradevT and was issued by Samudragupta, 
mainly on account of its ‘comparative originality, made more 
striking by his return to a relatively slavish imitation of 
Kushana type’. Against this argument of the improbability 
of a freak original type, it has been^ rightly urged by 
Dr. Altekar that it was strange that the commemorator 
had omitted entirely any reference to himself in his commemo- 
rative piece. An alternative explanation has been put 
forward, — viz. of ‘joint coinage.’ It is insisted that Chandra- 
gupta I had to stick to this type throughout his long reign, 
or at least during the life time of his wife KumaradevT. I 
venture to agree with Mr. Allan^ that it was unlikely that 
Chandragupta I who reigned long and was a makarajadkiraja 
should have been content to issue a ‘joint coinage’ ; but there 
is scope for a difference of opinion in this detail. 

2. The main suggestions of this paper are that (1) this 
type is not so ‘original’ as has been commonly assumed ; and 
(2) that there were good grounds for its adoption by Chandra- 
gupta 1. The advantage of the explanation developed here is 
that it combines the sound points of the two rival theories noted 
above ; and at the same time makes it clear why the obverse® 
of this coin-type found no later imitation. 

1. Allan Gatalogm of Oupta Coins, pp. LXI V-LXXIV. 

2. Allan, p, LXVIII, 

8. J. A. 8. B., N. S. Vol. Ill (1937) p. lOS. 

4. Allan, p. LXVIII. 

5. It suggested wealth due to valour. "In the ranks of Zoroagtrian 
deiUes, the goddess NANA cannot fairly claim a place ; although her ouit is 
found in various localities of Iran, as over a large part of western Asia, ^ there 

can be little doubt as to her non-Iranian origin The identification of 

APAOX I>0 with Ashis-Vauuhi, the Avestio goddess of wealth and fortune, 
“is most probable— Stein in Ind. Ant., Vol, XVII, p. 98, 
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3. JayaswaP thought that a Lichchavi symbol of the 
goddess on the lion was shown on the reverse. Was not the 
word ‘Lichchavayah’ written on that side ? It is now accepted 
that the position is slightly different : on a stater® of Huvishka 
appears a similar representation ; and a gold coin of the later 
Kushana king Kaneshko® is even a closer appoximation. 
However, it might be contended that at least the obverse is 
an absolutely original Gupta drawing — Chandragupta offering 
a wedding ring or armlet to KumaradevT, as suggested by 
Mr. Allan.* JayaswaP rightly scoffed at the idea of an 
Indian son commemorating his parents’ marriage ; but he 
concluded that ‘the coins whereon Chandragupta I is caressing 
his wife’ could only have been struck by Chandragupta I 
himself. 

4. The secret of this representation does indeed lie in 
the ‘ring’ held up by Chandragupta I [p. 39, fig. 7]. The ring, 
the posture of the hands and feet and the idea behind it—-all 
such detail conforms to a standard type. It was not Indian. 
During the early years of the Gupta rule, it was associated 
with Persia, mainly with the Sasanian kings of Ctesiphon. It 
occurs on their coins and in their has reliefs carved in stone 
at Nakshi-i-Rustum and Tak-i-Boston. 

5. Perhaps some coins circulating in India before the 
Sasanians rose to power would show as much resemblance 
to this type as may be desired ; for instance we have a coin 
of Zeionisis, showing the satrap to right and the goddess to 
left, (Fig. 5, p. 39 based on Rapson 1, (7., Plate II, 3). The 
wreath about to be given by the deity is held by the right 
hand, — the wreath itself being in level with the recipient’s face. 
The left hand is kept on the waist. The ground is formed 
by a row of beads \ and the female deity stands on a slightly 
higher level than her companion ; compare KumaradevT in the 
Chandragupta KumaradevT type. An allied drawing may be 
found on a piece of Azilisis.® 

6. Apparently, in the earlier sketches and bas-reliefs, the 
ring was in the hand of a deity. But later on, — as Sasanian 
coins prove — , it could be transferred or lifted or held together 
by members'^ of the royal family. The sketches in the plate 

1. J. B. O. J5. sr., Vol. XIX, p. 81. 

2, P. M. 0. ,Vol. I, Plata XX, x. The goddosa is NANA. 

3. J. A, S. B. (1938), N. B. XXIX. p. 79. 

4, man., p. LXVni. 

6. Vol. XIX, p. 91. Some coins (Allan, Plate III, IS) 

show a very small ring ; and on some others, it seams to have slipned ofE 
altogether {AUan Plate III, 13). 

6. Numismatic Ghronicle, 1940— Part II, Plate 8, 9; and P. M. 0.. 
Vol, I, Plate XIII, 334. 

7. Parnok, Sasanian Coins, Plate VII eto. . 
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below amply illustrate this development, Fig. No. 1 shows 



rcy5 6 


Ahura Mazda bestowing the ring on Ardeshir (211-241 
A.Dd ; No. 2 depicts Ardeshir giving it to his son Shapur I 
(241-272 A.D.)--and No. 3 is a sketch on a coin of 
Varahran II* (276-293 A.D.) and No. 4 is a picture of the 
same king and his queen together holding the ring. 

1. J. 0. C3oyaiee in J. A. 8. B., Vol. XXII, pp. 891-409. 

J. B, Banjana in his "Ancient Pereia'' p. 417. 

2. Rawlinson, S. 0. M p. 64. 

V. Smith, /, a. A, S., 1920, pp 221-226. 

8. Paruok, 8a$mian Coins, Plata YIII, 169. 

?. B. Saniana, "Ancient Persia”, p. 434. 

Of. Paraok, pp. 86-86, 98. It is not of the fifth Ywahraa, 
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7. The last illustration throws considerable light on the 
immediate point at issue. There is a striking similarity^ 
between the dress, ornaments, symmetry “ of depiction and 
attitude of the two royal pairs. What is this ring or token 
called ? The poet® Faurast-e-Shirazi describes it in his work 
*Asar-e-Ajam' as ‘lialha-e-mauhada’ i.e., the ring of alliance, 
symbolical of success, peace and excellence of religion. 

8. According to Herzfeld^, after the conquests of 
Varahran II in 284 A.D. the Sasanian empire included Sind, 
Cutch, Kathiawar, Malwa and the adjoining hinterland. He 
was the only Sasanian prince who put on his coins the effigy of 
his wife®. The Kabul valley and the Punjab remained in the 
possession of the Later Kushanas; and Hormazd II (303-310 
A.D.) — to whom also a conjugate bust has been ascribed by 
Drouin , married a Kushana princess of Kabul and styled 
himself® as ‘the Great King of Kings of the Kushanas’. On 
the reverse of some of his coins is Siva along with his BulH. 
We read of Shapur® II having gone to the easternmost limit 
of his empire in 358 A.D., — east of Kabul. It may be concluded 
that the idea on the obverse of Chandragupta-KumaradevI 
type was underlined in the Sasanian period in the manner 
indicated above. 


9. This type is then a ‘mule’. If selection of detail 
played a large role, what was the object of the mint master of 
Chandragupta I in making his choice ? Undoubtedly, the 
type was issued after Chandragupta I had married Kumara- 
devi. But I cannot for a moment believe that his father-in-law 
gave him Magadha^ ; or in any way shared his political 
authority^ The terms of such political marriages were many 


1, The folds of the dress below waist, the waist and neok ornaments, 
left hand kept slanting (in the case of the queen) and flowing fillet, ring in 
right hand which is raised almost in level with the face, and left hand 
resting on stafi or standard (in the case of the king), 

2. ‘Symmetry appears in Sasanian art in its purest shape’— Herzfeld in 
^^ArchcBlogical E-isicry of Iran’’ p. 82. 

8. Refer to J. B. Sanjana ; "Ancieni Pevsia", p. 417. 

I have had no opportunity to look into this further. 

Journal of E umismatic Society of India, Vol, I p. 63. 

Parnck, Sasanian Goins, p. 85-86. 

Sanjana, Ancient Persia, p. 435. 

Eawlinson, S. O. M., p. 108. 

Pamok, Sasanian Coins, pp. 2S1-2S4. 

Parnok, Sasanian Cains, p. 90. 

Prof. Herzfelcl quoted by Oapt. Martin in E. S., No. XLVII, 


4. 

5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


(1937) p. 31. 


. Ohandaaana of Kaumudlmahotsava is helped by the 

Liohohavis in besieging PatalTputra. But taking into account this coin type 
and even Nepal being a submissive country under Samudragupta under whose 
son Chandragupta II Vaitali was the seat of a Gupta viceroy — a different 
oonolnsion is pointed ont. 

T • S. B. N. S„ Vol. Ill (1937) p. 108, “The 

Xuohohavis claimed to be equal partners with the Gnptas in the new empire 
and GO it was necessary to put their name on the reverse.” 
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times dictated almost on the battle field. Just as Horraazd II 
in marrying the daughter of the Kushana king did not permit 
his new relation to share his authority and in fact proclaimed 
his suzerainty over the Kushana king, this Chandragupta- 
KumaradevI type could be taken to have been issued, — surely 
after a marriage, but a marriage preceded by conquest^. 
Perhaps there is no basis for assuming that a young Chandra- 
gupta I had married a chartably disposed Lichchavi’s daughter 
and in return, on reaching imperial dignity, allowed him to 
share his power ! On the other hand, if Samudragupta were 
KumaradevT’s eldest male issue and was given preference to 
his elder step -brothers^ it would follow that KumaradevI was 
not Chandragupta I’s first wife. The event must have taken 
place not before but after Chandragupta I had established 
himself. 

10. The presence of a mighty power (viz. the Sasanian 
kings of Ctesiphon) in the west with a large number of feudatory 
kings (the later Kushana and Saka kings of Kabul, the Punjab 
and Sind) must have been a dominent factor^ in determining 
Chandragupta’s career. It is understood from the Paikuh 
inscription^ that the Kushanshah, the king of Surashtra, the 
king of Avauti and 12 Saka kings of the interior had gone to 
Ctesiphon to swear allegiance to Narses ((293-303 A.D.) when 
he ascended the throne. This was but one generation before 
Samudragupta’s independent military career, — and during 
Chandragupta I’s life time. Not for a moment is it suggested 
that Chandragupta I was either directly or indirectly subordi- 
nate to a Sasanian king at any stage of his career. There is 
just no material on this point either for or against it. But why 
did his son play the role of a liberator in the west® ; and what 
was the reason for his military activity being deflected to the 
south® ? 

11. Political subordination is not necessary to imitate a 
detail of a coin type"^. 1 venture to suggest that the existence 
of the crescent on early Gupta coins is a detail borrowed from 
the coinage of the feudatories of Sasanian kings and from the 

1. Oaoe the romantic suggestion of marriage alone leading to striking ; 
this type of coins is dropped, it would bo easier to subscribe to this view. 
Cf. Allan, p. XIX, "Too much emphasis should not ha laid on the pride of the 
Guptas in their Liohohavi blood; bnt it was probably due rather to the 
auoient lineage of the Liohohavls than to any material advantage gained by 
this allianoe.” Bee also Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXVII (1908), pp, 78-80. 

2. Those who were 'of equal birth’ ware envious. Fleet, &. Z, p. C. 

3. Jayaswal’s Bhara^iva acoount is in need of extensive revision, 

4. Journal of Numismatic Society of India (1989), p. 68. 

6. Fleet Q. J, p. 8. 31^ etc., 

6. His southern campaigns appear to have been far more important 
Undoubtedly, all oouutrias {SarvadvipacSsibhir) praised his exploits, 

7. B. g. imitation of Roman busts on Kushana pleoes, eta 
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Sasanian coinage itself^. It is Kacha who has a chahra 
standard in place of the crescent standard of Chandragupta 1. 
Samudragupta on his coins proclaiming less ambitious 
titles has continued the crescent standard. The change over 
to his eagle standard is associated with larger military opera- 
tion*. Both the ‘chahra' and the ‘garuda' were associated 
with the religion of the land — Vaishnavisih. But the garuda 
standard seems to have been suggested by the uprooting of the 
Naga kings — compare a description^ of Skandagupta, “Who 
directed his representatives who were so many garudas as an 
antidote against the kings who were serpents lifting up their 
hoods in pride and arrogance. “The crescent standard is defi- 
nitely associated with a period of Gupta history when there was 
considerable Sasanian territory in India As to the exchange of 
detail of decoration compare the equipment of a Gupta charger 
with the horse^ shown in Fig. No. 1 ; and the representation 
of lotus is identical, — that on which Ahura Mazda is standing 
and that of Lakshmi®. 

12. The only other type in the Gupta series which could 
be compared with the Chandragupta-KumaradevT type is that 
of Skandagupta. standing in front of Lakshml®. Lakshmi 
is shown dressed in Indian style but her gesture and pose are 
definitely foreign'^. The reason why the Chandragupta- 
KumaradevT type was not imitated later seems to be that 
this fashion of celebrating a victory which ended in a matri- 
monial alliance had died. At the same time, the national® 
revival was well on its way ; and foreign coin idiom too was 
dropped. 

[Discussion on this topic is invited. My own views will 
be published in the next number. Chief Editor']. 


1. Of. oeeBoohii on Plate IV, 49, of J. A. S. B., N. S., Vol. Ill (1937) 
Parnok, Sasanian Goins, Plats IX, 191-193. 

The orescent on the Gupta coins may not ha so muoh due to imperfect 
retention of original Greek letters ; it may owe its existence to oonsoious 
placing by the Gupta mint masters. Otherwise why need they have 
shown BO muoh anxiety to accomodate it ? Of pp. 88-85 in Journal of 
Numismatic Society of India, 7ol. Ill, Part II. Some moon worship should 
have been originally meant. 

2. The legends on the coins oonoemed -would prove this, 

3. Fleet Q. L, p, 62. 

4. Of. Allan, Plate X, p. 1 and 9. 

5. Allan, Plate YII etc. ; Fleet G. I., p. 61. 

6. Allan, Plate XtX, 6-9. 

7. P. M. G Vol. I, XIX, 204 ; Num. Ohron. (1940), pp, 116-117.' 

8. Eagle standard in place of orescent standard ; Indian dhoti instead 
of Kushana dress ; Lakshmi for Ashis— Yanuhi etc. Of. Journal of Numismatic 
$ociiety of India, Vol, lY, part I, pp. 69-60. 



SOME SASSANIAN COINS 


By J. M. Unvala, Ph.D., (Heidelberg). 

SASSANIAN LEAD COINS FOUND NEAR AHWAZ- 

In January 1938 I bought in Ahwaz from a Jew dealing 
in antiquities a collection of forty-five Sassanian lead coins. 
They were found in a small jug, 8’5 cm. high, which was 
discovered in the environs of that city. I had published two 
lead coins of Sapor I in Memoires de la Mission ArcliaMogique de 
Perse, Vol. XXV, Paris 1934, p. 124, Nos. 224 and 225, and 
eight other lead coins in Wumismatique du Taharistun, Paris 
1938, p. 29, Nos. 3 — 10, which were issued by Sapor I, 
Varahran I, Hormisdas IT and Sapor II, i.e. issued during the 
period of more than a century, from 241-379 A. D. The coins 
published in this article were, in all probability, issued by Sapor 
II, as is shown by their reverse-motif, especially the type of the 
fire-altar. He is the only Sassanian king of whom there is a 
lot of small silver coins (divisions of drachms), having on the 
obverse, on right of the bust of the king, diverse symbols ; see 
Jacques de Morgan, Numismatique de la Perse Antique, Paris 
1933, plate EVIL The coins in question are of the same type. 
It is probable that they were once silver-plated. Still, it should 
be noted that contemporary Roman emperors had also issued 
lead coins. My collection which is now preserved in the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute of Bombay, although very modest, is 
interesting by the diversity of types, all unpublished, of which 
there are ten as follows : 

Ty'pe I. — Obv. Bust of the king, bearded, with locks of 
hair falling behind the neck, facing, profile to r., wearing a 
mural crown with three crenelles, surmounted by a‘ very broad 
crescent supporting the globe ; it is encircled b}^ a diadem 
whose fiUets flutter on high to 1. : behind the locks another such 
fillet ; shoulders and breast are shown by three big pearls. 
The crown with the crescent is comparable to that of Yazda- 
gard 11. In field, to r., two big pearls, one above the other ; 
circle of grenetis, broken by the globe. — Size^ 10 mm. 
Pi. iiiA, I, 2. 

Rev. — Flaming fire-altar with an attendant on either side ; 
square frame of grenetis, having on top a crescent ; each side of 
the square measures 8 mm. 

1. The size corresponds to that of the dies of the motifs of the obverse and 
the reverse, encompassed in a circle of grenetis or enclosed in a square or 
7 triangular frame of grenetis. 
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Uninscribed. — 12 coins. Diam. 16 to 18 mm. ; average 
weight, 1-45 gr. pi. iha, 3. 

Type 11. — Same obverse, — Size, 10 mm. pi. Hi A , 4 — 
Same type ; double circle of grenetis. — Same size. 

Uninscribed. One coin. Diam. 16 to 21 mm . ; weight, 
2*05 gr. PI. IIIA, 5. 

Type III. — Obv. Same effigy ,* in field, to r., flow^er with 
three petals as on Sassanian seals ; circle of grenetis. — Size, 
11 mm. PI. IIIA, 6-8. — Same rev. as that of type II. — 
Same size. 


Uninscribed. PJ. IIIA, 9. 15 coins, of which one is broken. 
Diam. 17 mm. ; average weight, 1-62 gr. 

Type IV. — Obv. Same effigy ; in field, to r., anchor with 
a ring ; circle of grenetis broken by a big pearl on i. of the 
crescent supporting the globe.— Size, 10 mm. PI. IIIA, lo-n.— 
Rev. (Fire-)altar, surmounted by a crescent, with an attendant 
on either side whose costume is treated in a strange manner ; 
circle of grenetis. PI. iiiA, 12.— Size, 10 to 11 mm. 

Uninscribed. 3 coins. Diam. 18 mm. ; average weight, 
1*21 gr. 

Type V, — Obv. Same effigy ; in field, to r., floral design ; 
circle of grenetis broken by a big pearl on left of the crescent 
supporting the globe, pi. iha, 13^14.— Size, 12 mm.— Same 
rev. as that of type II. 


Uninscribed. 2 coins. Diam. 15 to 16 mm.; weight of 
one, 1 gr. 95 and that of the other, *97 gr. 


Type J 1. Same effigy ; in field, to r., two crescent, one 
below the other, nearly touching each other bj^ their bases ; 
circle of grenetis broken by six big pearls, three on f., three on 
1. and by the globe. PI. Hi a, i5. — Size, 12 mm. — Rev. Flaming 
fire-altar with an attendant on either side ; circle of grenetis 
divided into four parts by four big pearls, one at each corner. 
Pi, IIIA, 16. — Size, 10 mm. 


5 coins. Diam, 17 mm.; average weight, 


Uninscribed. 

1*51 gr. 

Type P”!/.— Same effigy ; the crescent supporting the globe 
IS missing , in field, to r., flaming fire-altar ; square frame of 
grenetis, having on each corner a big pearl ; the top part of the 
frame follows_the curve of the globe ; each side of the square 
measures 11.5 yim. PI. m a, i7.--Same rev. as that of type II ; 
circle of grenetis.— Size, 1 0 mm. 


Unmsciibed. 2 coins. Diam. 16 mm.; weight, 1*6 gr. 
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Type FJJ/.— Same effigy ; in field, to r., elephant walking 
to r., with its back to the effigy ; circle of grenetis. PI. Ill A, 
18 .— Size, 10 mm. — Rev. Flaming fire-altar with an attendant on 
either side, in an equilateral triangular frame of grenetis, having 
at each angle a big pearl ; the point of the flame is directed 
towards the apex ; each side measures 10 mm. 

Uninscribed. PI. IIIA, 19 . 2 coins. Diara. 17 mm. ; weight 
of one, 1 gr. 62 and that of the other, 1*85 gr. 

Type IX. — Same effigy ; in field, to r., floral design ? ; circle 
of grenetis broken by the globe. PI. IIIA, ao.—Size, 10 mm. 
— Rev. Flaming fire- altar with an attendant on either side ; 
the Frohar in the flame ; circl,e of grenetis. — Same size. 

Uninscribed, 1 coin. Diam. 17 mm.; weight, 1-87 gr. 

Type X— Same effigy ; in field, to r., a crescent between 
two pearls, one abovo it, the other below it : square frame of 
grenetis, having a big pearl at each corner ; each side of the 
square measures 9 mm. PI. IIIA, 21 — Same rev. as that of type 
II, nearly effaced.- — Size, 9 mm. 

Uninscribed. 1 coin. Diam. 17 mm. ; weight, 1.7 gr.^ 


A DRACHM OF QUEEN AZARMIDOXT? 

The late Colonel Allotte de la Fuye had communicated to 
me in 1938 a unique drachm of his collection of the well-known 
type of Chosroes IT. It has on the obverse the name of a 
sovereign whose reading remains upto date problematical. 
The Colonel had previously sent casts of this drachm to 
Mr. F. D. J. Paruck who has published it at first in the Revue 
Aroheologique, Paris 1928, p. 248, and then in the 1930 issue of 
same revue, p. 240. Mr. Paruck has read the name PIROZU 
KaVATU and attributed this coin to Kavat II, son of 
Chosroes II According to the legend of the reverse, it was 
struck at NIHC in the first year of the reign of this king. 
But the reading PIRUZU is not at all admissible as will ^ 
clear from its reproduction given below. The name is written 
on the coin as legend No. 1, and not as legend No. 2, as on* all 
coins of this king, and secondly, on all these coins the legend 


1. There are Iragmenfcs of three other coins -whose olasaiSoation is not 
possible. 

When I had examined the coins before taking their oasts, their preserva* 
tlon was excellent. Bat in the process of cleaning they have considerably 
suffered. Nevertheless, their actual condition is good enough for taking their 
drawings and oasts. 
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No. 2, Perdc{u)is found on 

left of the effigy, 

whereas on the 


drachm in question we have on left the legend No. 3, x^’arrah 
af^ut{u) in two lines. Finally, the second part of the 
problematical legend can be read a la rigueur KaVATU. J. 
de Morgan attributes an analogous coin of the Zubov Collection 
to Hormisdas V, on which he has read the legend on right of 
the effigy AURMAZ[DI] MALKAI, i. e. “King Auhrmazd”, 
instead of AUHRMZDP, see Numhmatique de la Perse 
Antique, Paris 1933, pi. LXXVII, 6 and p. 732, note 1. The 
first six letters can be read Aurmaad, but the remaining letters 
cannot be read i malJca. J. de Morgan says in this note that 
this coin has been attributed to the princess AzermT owing to 
an erroneous reading, although the effigy shows a bearded man 
in advanced age, and although it is identical with that of 
Hormisdas V. This coin has also the date 1 and the mint-mark 
(legend No. 4) NIHC. He does not give the reference for this 
attribution, but it was Longperier who had attributed to 
AzermI two coins of Hani, one dated 137 of tne Tabaristan 
era and the other dated 139 of the same era, see Pssaie sur 
les midailles des rois perses de la JDynastie Sassanide, Paris 1840, 
pi. XII, Nos. 5 and 6.^* 

The drachme of the Collection AUotte de la Fuye is in 
two pieces. It is, therefore, pasted on a card-board, so that 
only its obverse is visible. The Colonel had taken two casts of 
the obverse and one of the reverse. The fragile condition of 
the coin has prevented me from taking another cast or even a 
rubbing of the obverse. Its legend is quite legible, particularly 

1 . In an article entitled "Marques monnaitaires saasanides” published 
in the BeDue NuntismaUq^ne, Paris 19S7, p. 281, Mr. Paruok accepts the reading 
ADHRMZI given by .T. de Morgan ior the problematical name occurring on 
this drachm. 

2. Mr. Paruok mentions a paper on the Sassanian coins of the Zubov 
Oolleotion, now in the Cabinet Historique of Moscow, read by A. de MarkoS 
before the Numismatic Society of Moscow on November 10, 1908. Markoff 
mentions among others an interesting drachm with the effigy of Ohosroes II 
which has, according to him, the name Azarmidukht. 



J. N. S.I., 1943 


A. Sassanian Lead Coins. 


Plate ! 
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the name. Its reading permits me to attribute this unique coin 
to Queen Azarmldoxt who ruled for six months, October 63 1 to 
April 632 A. D. I think that the very short period of her reign 
and the political troubles of this epoch justify the retention of 
the effigy of Chosroes on the obverse. Moreover, the effigy is 
remarkable by the replacement of the locks of hair by three 
short lines, slightly curved upwards, and by the thinness of the 
fillets flutterring over the shoulders on its right and left. The 
legends are : Obv. On 1., in two lines : legend No. 3, x^arrah 
afsut{u), “May the glory increase !”, on r. legend No. 5, 
AMr 7 mkduxt{u), i. e. AzarmTdoxt. — Rev. On 1., the date evaJci 
“1”, legend No. 6, on r., the min_t-mark NIHC, legend No. 4. 
Now, what concerns the reading AmrmJkdmt, it is confirmed 
by the cursive style of the legend itself and by the Pahlavi 
epigraphy of this epoch, especially that of the legends on 
Sassanian seals. The latter shows already the cursive forms 
of the Pahlavi manuscripts. The word amrmih in asarmJJcan 
and amrmlktom is written in manuscripts as legend No. 7, i. e. 
with a short form of s (legend No. 8) instead of the long a 
(legend No 9); the k is often written without the curve, a form 
which is preserved for a long time ; the x (legend No. 10) has 
the form of an s, because the engraver has cut at first two 
separate curves which he has joined by slightly prolonging the 
horizontal bar of the first curve. One initial curve is missing in 
evakJ ; the k has preserved here its old form. If my reading 
of the name of the sovereign is correct, we have in this drachm 
an unpublished coin of Queen Azarmldoxt, inspite of the male 
eflfiigy of the obverse. 




SOME VIJAYANAGARA COPPER COINS 


By R. S. Panchamukhi, M.A., Director of Kannada 
Research, Dharwar 

In the coin cabinet of the Kannada Research Institute, 
Dharwar, there are a few select specimens of copper coins 
bearing the Garuda figure on the obverse and the Nagarl or 
Kannada legend on the reverse. The copper series of the 
Vijayanagara coinage has not been properly studied and the 
only critical notices with brief details about the character of 
the legend and the emblems are found in the Annual Reports 
of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the years 1930, 
1931 and 1932. There is a big hoard of copper coins in the 
Madras Museum which should be sorted and classified accord- 
ing to dynasties and those belong to the Vijayanagara mint 
should be studied in details regarding their metal, weight, 
size and denominations, in co-ordination with the results of 
the study of similar coins preserved in other museums, In my 
paper on the coinage of the Vijayanagara dynasties contributed 
to the Vijayanagara Sex-centenary Oommemoration Volume, 
(1936), only gold issues of different denominations were 
studied ; for want of time, the copper coins could not be 
examined then. The present note aims at noticing a few 
fabrics of copper giving their size and weight and the period 
of currency together with some general remarks on the later 
coinage of the Vijayanagara dynasties. 

Of the fourteen coins described below the first four belong, 
as will be shown in the sequel, to the Tuluva king Krishna- 
devaraya and the fifth to Sadasivaraya ; of the remaining 
nine, one is of Ramaraja Venkat[adri] and the other eight of 
Venkatapati I. The former were found in the Bijapur 
District, while the remaining nine were secured at Jakkali in 
the Ron Taluk of the Dharwar District. It was reported to 
me by Mr. N. S. Rajapurohit, who was deputed to tour in the 
Ron Taluk for the collection of manuscript works for the 
Research Institute, that a copper jar containing 150 copper 
coins had been unearthed about two months ago i. e, in 
November 1942, while digging out for the foundation of a 
house belonging to the local Lingayat Math at Jakkali and 
that, of these only nine were available with a goldsmith of the 
village. The copper jar had become too brittle and it was 
broken to pieces by a mere touch while taking out the coins. 

The first five coins are arranged below according to their 
weight. 
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No. 1 

Metal, copper j size, circular, *75" in diameter; weight, 
247 grains. 

It is a thick round piece of copper having on the obverse 
within a linear segment an anthropoid Garuda wearing a tall 
Jeirtta, with a beaked face and with hands joined on breast in 
the attitude of devotion. The bird is kneeling on the left 
knee with the right foot placed on the ground in the vzrasana 
pose and the wings are spread out on both the shoulders, with 
the figure of sankha above the right wing and that of ehakra 
above the left. The undergarment is shown in folds dropping 
down between the two legs. An open sword or dagger is 
placed by the right knee with its point shown downward^. 
The reverse has the legend in Nagarl characters with 
interlineal rules ; — 

^ 5rl 

m m Kashpa PI. iVA, i. 

W [fs] 

No. 2 

Metal, copper ; size, as above ; weight, 238 grains. 

Obverse ; As above, but Garuda is visible in faint 
outlines only. 

Reverse ; Legend in NagarT characters with two inter- 
lineal rules. 

pr] . [pra] . 

[«T] ^ [^<11} [pa] ka [shna] 

[J^aya] 

PI. IVA, 2. 

No. 3 

Copper coin of the same shape and size as No. 2 
weighing 239 grains. The coin is badly worn out, though the 
obverse shows clear outlines of a winged Garuda as above. 
Nothing is legible on the reverse. Since the weight and size 
approximately tally with the previous two coins of Krishna- 
devaraya, I have assigned it to his period. 


1. It may ba pointed out that Kriahpadavacaya’B ooppec coins ol tho 
Garuda type described in Mysore Archaeological Survey Be^oH for 1980 do uol 
show the" open pointed dagger. 


J.N.S.I., 1943 


A. Vijayanagara Copper Coins. 


Plate fV 



B. Gold Coins of Chauhana Ramadeva, 
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No. 4 

This is a copper coin with a diameter of *7" weighing 
217 grains. 

On the obverse it has within a double-lined segment a 
kneeling Ganida as above facing to the left. The conch and 
sword are not found. Only a faint circular chakra is seen above 
the left wing ; see PI. IVA, 4. The reverse has the legend 
in Nagarl characters between two horizontal straight lines. 

^ Sri ka 

^ qr ra ya PI. IVA, 4 * 

The coin is neither worn out nor damaged. It seems to 
be of a different type and denomination from the previous 
ones and being less in weight and siae, appears to be of a 
lesser value. Though the full name of the king is not cut on 
the coin, there can be no doubt that the king intended must 
be Krishiiaraya, the Tuluva Emperor, as the writing of the 
legend is similar to the one found in his well preserved coins. 

No. 5 


This is a copper coin of the same shape and size as above 
and weighing 225 grains. 

Within a raised linear brim on the obverse is found the 
Garuda figure as in Nos. 1 and 2 with the figures of 
conch and chakra more clearly seen. The wings of the bird 
and the sword are corroded and hence not clear. PI. IVA, S. 

The reverse has the legend in Nagarl with two 
interlineal rules which may be read as : — 

9 ^ Sri 

sada[si] 

w 

The Mysore Arahceological Survey Report for 1930, points 
out that the coin No. 20 (on p. 75) is unusually large, thick and 
heavy and calls it copper tar. But from the contemporary 
inscriptions and the literary works like Parasara Madhava 
we learn that only two copper coins viz. Pana and Kasu were 
current during the Vijayanagara period^. We do not know. 


1. Edition of the Asiatic Sooiety of Bengal, Ohapt. Ill, p. 267 where a 
masha is equated with 1/20 of a copper Pam ( ). It “lay also 

be noted that the MitShshara, a work of the 11th century A,D., refwa to the 
copper jJana in the sentence 

’^aiilavalicyoamriti, Nirnayasagara Edition, Ohapt. 99(1). P- 183). In some 

contemporary inscriptions both Pana and K^flu 

the Economic Conditions of Southern Indm, Vol. II, Appendix VII, p. 806). 
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however, if Jital mentioned by Abdur-razak (A. D, 1443) is 
a corruption of some local name or a Portuguese word for 
kasu, as it does not sound to be an indigenous word.^ Of the 
coins described here all the issues except Nos. 4 and 5 are 
practically of the same weight and the difference of a few 
grains among them is evidently due to the crude method of 
cutting the bits for coins. The present coins are thus 
practically speaking uniform in weight and size and belong 
to the same series as No. 20 of the Mysore Report mentioned 
above. Since the same Report describes a smaller coin of 
copper, it would not be wrong to identify the bigger and 
smaller issues with Pam and Kasa respectively. T5ra as a 
silver coin is found in Abdur Razak’s report {Vij. Sisi- 
oentemry volume, p, 116). As regards Nos. 4 and 5 weighing 
considerably less than the previous ones, it may be surmised 
that the coins of lesser weight representing the Pam began 
to be minted during the latter part of Krishnadeva’s reign and 
in the subsequent period. The copper coins of Achyutaraya 
described in the above mentioned Mysore Report at pp. 77-78, 
are of a smaller size. The weights of these and of Sadasiva’s 
copper issues of the Garuda type described in the Mysore 
Arohmlogical Report for 1931, p 70, are not specified. But 
from the general description given there, it would appear 

that only three series of Vijayanagara copper coins are known 
and that they may with great probability be indentified v/ith 
the copper Pa^a, Jiial and Kaiu. 

A word may be said about the emblem Garuda found 
on the obverse of these coins. The first Vijayanagara family, 
viz. the Saugama dynasty, was under a strong Saiva 

influence, though some of their coins were minted from the 
mints having the Lakshmlnarayana and Lakshminarasirfiha 
symbols. The Saluva dynasty, being short lived, does not 
appear to have issued any coins during its regime. The 

Tuluva dynasty which rose on the wreck of the Saluvas was 

wedded to Vaish^iavism from the very beginning of their 
career, as can be surmised from the names of the founder 
Narasanayaka and his sons Vlra-Narasimha, Krishnadevaraya 
and Achyutaraya etc. ; though, of course, they were tolerant 
to other faiths and religions. Their bias to Vaishnava faith 
is evident from the references contained in the contemporary 
work Sri Vyasaydgioharitam^ by Sdmanatha Kavi of the time 

1. Dr. Halbzsch thiuks thab the name ‘JibaT which Abdur Razak 
attribubes bo these coins is the Hiudastani equivalent of the modern pice 
{Ind. Ant., Yol. XX, p. 301). 

3. That Vyasayogi was honoured and revered by a succession of kings 
of Vijayanagara is amply borne out by the following extracts from g'ri Vydsc^ 
yo'jicharitani edited by the late Mr. B. Veakobarao of Bengalora p. 40 f . 

5f (h e. Immadi 

S. T. O. 
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o£ Krishnadevaraya in which Sn VyasatTrtha, the famous 
Madhva pontiff and the author of many philosophical works, is 
introduced in highly eulogistic , terms as the preceptor of 
the Tuluva kings Narasanayaka, Vlranarasirhha and 
Krishnadevaraya. Achyutaraya’s inscription^ in the Vijaya- 
vitthala temple at Hampi recording gifts to the shrine of 
YSganarasirhha installed by .‘^rl VyasatTrtha, also points to 
the same conclusion. Thus, the Garuda type which is found 
in abundance in the gold as well as the copper fabrics was 
adopted by the Tuluva kings throughout, along side other 
symbols ; and the surmise that during the first five years of 
his reign the king was subject to the strong Saiva influence 
as evidenced by the Uma-Mahesvara type of coins being 
issued by him (Mysore Arehceologioal Report 1930, p, 74-75), 
cannot be supported by the facts of history. It may be noted 
that even Vlra Narasimha and his father Narasa-Nayaka, the 
predecessors of Krishnadevaraya, were, as stated above, 
Vaishnavas and there seems to be no special ground to surmise 
from the Uma Mahesvara type of coins issued by Krishnadeva- 
raya that he was a Saiva in the first five years of his reign. 
The presumption is on the other hand in favour of the king 
being a Vaishnava from the beginning and the occurrence of 
the Uma Mahesvara type can only point to the king being 
tolerant to other faiths. The Garuda type is as profuse as 
the 5aiva type and no conclusion can be drawn from the few 
published copper coins bearing the Uma Mahesvara symbol. 
A large number of the Garuda type of the copper issues of 
the king are available in the coin cabinet of the Madras 
Museum and with the coin collectors® in the Bombay - 
Karnatak. 

(donbintied from the last page) 

Narasimha of the Salnva dynaaty) 

I IV Ullasa m: 

g \\ 

Krishijadevaraya’s own insoriptions testify to the high esteem in which he 
held the great Tati, who is Imown to have averted the danger on the king’s 
life by occupying the throne during the Kuhv-ydga. (See V yamyogicharitam 
p. 87 fi., and Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara 
by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya pp. 321-3. See also The Qmrterlg Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Vol. XV, p. 45.4:6). 

1. No. 710 of 1922 of the Madras Eyigraphical Beport. 

2. Mr. D. R. Bendre, M. A., of Dharwar was kind enough to show me 
a dozen copper coins of krishnadevaraya with the Garuda symbol. Ha 
informed me that such coins are found in hundreds with the brass-ware 
merchants at Gadag and other important centres in Karnatak. Of the twelve 
coins, noticed by me, eleven weigh between 176 and 250 grains, the remaining 
ones being only of 112.5 grains. This last is practically half in weight of the 
former series and may be considered to represent J of a paiga. We should, 
however, study a large collection of copper coins before we can determine the 
different denominations of coins ourrent during the Vijayanagara period. 
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Since it is an established fact that the first Vijayanagara 
household rose out of the ruins of the Yadavas on the North 
and the Hoysalas on the south, it is but natural to find the 
influence of the latter on the system of administration and 
currency of the Vijayanagara kings. The effigy of 
Garuda is found on the crest and coins of the Yadavas and 
Silaharas who preceeded the Sangama dynasty, and in fact 
a few coins of Harihara and Bukka are found to bear the 
representation of Garuda on them {Ind. Ant. Vol. XX, p. 302, 
No. 1 and Bidie No. 9). This was continued at odd intervals 
by the subsequent kings of the family and the Tuluva 
Emperors who were avowed Vaishnavas under the influence 
of their Guru SrT Vyasaraya appear to have taken a special 
interest in reviving the Garuda type out of reverence for their 
tutelary deity Vishnu. 

The remaining nine coins may be classified under two 
heads : (1) one coin of Ramaraya Veukatadri and (2) the 
eight coins of Vehkatapati. The former weighs about 
203 grains and is slightly smaller in size than the Krishna- 
devaraya’s coins (Nos. 1-3), while the latter are approximately 
158 grains in. weight and smaller in size than (1). These 
are all flat, debased fabrics with hardly any artistic 
pretensions. They bear the representation of a kneeling 
Garuda in the vlrmana pose as above, but very poorly executed. 

No. 6 

The coin of the first group bears on the obverse the 
kneeling long beaked Garuda having no hirlfa and with 
outstretched wings, the folds of the undergarment dropping 
loose between the two legs. The head of the ■ bird is 
embellished with a long tuft of hair at the back. A sheathed 
sword is seen hanging on the left hip. pi. IVA, 6. 

The reverse has the legend embossed in distinctly 
Kannada (not Telugu) characters in the interspace between 
three horizontal straight lines : — 

Ramara 

Venkata 

As stated above, this coin weighs 203 grains coming just 
after the Tuluva series described above and before the 
Vehkatapati coins of 158 grains to be detailed ' below. This 
determines its place in the Vijayanagara coinage midway 
between the Tuluva and Vehkatapati coins. This surmise 
receives confirmation from the name of the king on the 
reverse. So far as our present knowledge of the Vijayanagara 
mint extends, no coin of copper or gold is known to bear the 
double name Bdmardya — Venkata on the reverse. As such 
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this is a unique find in the Vijayanagara series calculated to 
throw light on the political history of the period. It is 
presumed that RSmaraja, the de faoio ruler under SadA^iva 
did not issue coins in his own name {Mys. Arch. Report^ 
1931, p. 70). But the present coin, as will be shown below, 
appears to have been issued by Ramaraya in conjunction 
with his brother Venkatadri. Or it is possible to surmise 
that Venkatadri had been known as Ramaraja — Venkatadri 
after his powerful brother Aliya Ramaraya, and that the coin 
under notice was issued by him during the reign of Sadasiva, 
apparently under the command of his brother Ramaraya ? 
For, immediately after Sadasiva, Tirumala, brother of 
Ramaraja and his sons SrTranga I and Venkatapati I ruled 
one after the other ; and this precludes the possibility of 
Ramaraja — Venkatadri issuing coins independently during 
this period. Further, Venkatapati I cannot be associated 
with Ramaraja, being removed by two generations of kings 
and the latter we know was killed on the battle-field of 
Rakkasa Tangadagi in A.D. 1565. 

The name Ramaraja- Venkatadriraja or Ramaraja- 
Venkatayyadeva-Maharaja is familiar to students of Vijaya- 
nagara history. The inscription of Sadagivaraya dated in 
Saka 1468 from KSte^vara near Kundapur (No. 373 of 1927 
of the Madras MpigrapMad Report) states that the king 
conferred the rulership of Barakuru on Ramaraja — 

Venkatadriraja who appointed a certain Achappa 04eya to 
govern it. From No. 387 of 1927 of the same Report, dated 
in Saka 1487 belonging to Sadagivaraya, it is learnt that 
Keladi Sada^iva-nayaka was governing as viceroy the 

Tulurajya under orders of Ramaraja- Venkatadriraja. Again 
in No. 194 of Appendix C of the Madras Rpigraphical Report 
for 1921-22, dated in Saka 1504, Chitrabhanu, which belongs 
to Vlrapratapa Srirangarayadeva- Maharaja, mention is made 
of one Gopala Tirumalai-Nayakkar, as the commander 

{dalavayi) of Ramaraja-Venkatayyadeva- Maharaja. No. 22 
of Appendix C of the same Report for 1911 introduces 
Ramaraja-Venkatapatirajayadeva-Maharaja as the ruling 

sovereign in the cyclic year Jay a which is equated with 
either Saka 1517 or 1577. But it is not unlikely that the year 
Jay a quoted in this record refers, in conformity with the 
previous records mentioning the same chief with an identical 
name, to Saka 1457 when Aliya Ramaraja and probably his 
brother Venkata also might have grown powerful in the 
kingdom. This, however, does not explain the description of the 
chief as the ruling sovereign when Achyuta was the proclaimed 
king of the Vijayanagara Empire. The year may, therefore 
be taken to refer to Saka 1517, and it may be suggested that 
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Venkata, brother of Ramaraja, lived on during the reign of 
Srirahga as is testified to by the inscription of ^aka 1504 
mentioned abov-e, and himself occupied a portion of the 
Vijayanagara kingdom in the Tamil country by Saka 1517, 
if the identification suggested here proves correct. In any 
case the double name Ramaraja Venkatadri occurring in the 
inscriptions and on the present coin may be taken to refer to 
Venkata, the powerful brother of Ramaraja. If this surmise 
is correct, it follows that during the reign of SadaiSiva, coins 
were issued by the viceroy Venkatadri with the sanction of 
the de facto ruler Ramaraya. It may be observed that the 
practice of provincial minting under a suzerain power was in 
vogue during the early periods of south Indian mintage 
{Vij. Six Qent. Com. Vol, p. 117), 

The eight coins that remain to be described show the 
same features and bear on the obverse the figure of the 
kneeling Garuda without a crown and on the reverse the 
legend within a double-lined interspace ; — 

The size and weight of these coins are given below for 
reference and comparison : — 


Metal 

Size, Circular with a diameter 
of 

Weight. 

7 Copper 

>jr/ 

162 grains 

8 

.67" 

166 ,, 

9 „ 

.72" 

162 „ 

10 „ 

.72" 

166 „ 

11 M 

.72" 

166 „ 

12 „ 

.73" 

160 „ 

13 » 

.67" 

169 „ 

14 „ 

.65" 

165 „ 


These coins, as is clear from the above table, are approxi- 
mately of equal weight and size, the small difference of few 
grains being due partly to the wear and tear in currency and 
partly to the rough method of minting. The legend and the 
figure show that they were evidently minted at one and the 
same mint. 

No. 7 

Obverse : a kneeling Garuda iu a heroic pose, without a 
crown, k faint trace of tuft of hair at the back is seen. 

Reverse has the legend in Kannada alphabet between 
double-lined interspace which reads ; — 

fsri] Veka 

The bottom to the left of ta shows two vertical strokes j 
perhaps decorative marks of the coin. 



Reverse ; Legend as above in Kannada characters : 

Only the top strokes of the letter in the second line are seen. 

No. 9 

Obverse : Kneeling Garuda slightly damaged. 

[Sri] Veka 

Reverse ; Pi* IV As 

No. 10 


Obverse ; Kneeling Garuda damaged. 

Reverse ; Legend in Kannada characters ; 

Sri Ve [ka], worn out. Pi, iVA, lo. 
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No. 14 

Obverse i kneeling Garuda mutilated and worn out. 

Reverse Legend in Kannada characters : 

Ve 

L-lj PI. IV A, 14- 

Of these Nos. 1,2,3, and 8 seem to be the production of 
the same die while Nos. 4,3,6 and 7 are by a different one. 

The Mysore Arohoeologioal Survey Report for 1931 p. 76 
describes only one copper coin of the Garuda type issued by 
Vehkatapati I ; no coins of this emblem belonging to Venka^a- 
pati II or his successors are so far anywhere noticed, nor are 
they known to exist. From the figure of the Garuda on them 
it may provisionally be suggested that the present coins belong 
to Venkatapati I and if this assumption proves correct, they 
will be a welcome addition to the copper series of that king 
of whom only one coin of the Garuda type has been so far 
published. 

From the above analysis of the coins, it is evident that 
their weight gradually decreased from about 247 grains in 
Krish^iadevaraya’s reign to about 158 grains in the time of 
Vehkatapati of the Aravidu dynasty. This must be assigned 
to the scarcity or high price of copper. From an examination 
of the copper series of different sizes noticed in the Mysore 
Archmlogioal Survey Report for 1930 pp. 74-5 and for 1931, 
p. 74, three varieties are distinguished viz. (1) unusually 
large, thick and heavy, (2) medium and (3) small, of which, 
Abdur-Razak mentions only one viz., jital which according to 
Hultzsch is the Hindustani equivalent of the modern pice. It 
has been suggested that the value of Kasu must be taken 
approximately to be a pie (the JSoonomio conditions of Southern 
India, 1000-1500 A.D., Vol. II, p. 805). Pam is mentioned 
in contemporary inscriptions and literature as* a copper coin, 
sixteen of which made one silver Purana or Edrshapam. As 
Dr. Altekar has stated, the Kushana copper coins weigh 260 and 
130 grains and the Smritis refer to copper Panas of 144 and 
180 grains {J. JV. S, L Vol. II, p. 12).* Though the 
former may be considered as the full and half copper Panas, 
as suggested by him, the latter represent the copper panas 
whose weight gradually decreased in the course of time, 'in 
South Indian mints copper was not largely used in currency 
until the later Chalukyan or Chsla time, and if' the 
standard of copper currency has not niuch changed from the 
time of the Smritis, it may be provisionally suggested that the 
present coins weighing between 158 grains and 247 grains 
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may represent the copper fam gradually changing its weight.^ 
It is of course necessary to examine large quantities of similar 
coins to arrive at a definite conclusion on the point. In the 
coin chest of the Kannada Research Institute, there are 
other copper coins of lower denominations of a slightly 
later period whose weight ranges between 18, 20 and 42 and 
49 grains. On the same analogy, these coins may be taken 
to represent Kuku and Jiial respectively. 






1. Prom my examination of the copper coins of the later Vijayanagara 
period, I am led to think that the weight of the Pana deoreased gradually from 
about 247 grains to about 158 grains. The latter cannot be half of the former 
and both are not of the same period. It may he observed that 247 is the 
maximum weight and 158 the minimum. The lowest weight of the former 
class of coins is 203 and the highest weight of the latter class (i. e. Post Tuluva 
coins) is about 169. The difierence between the two is thus about 34 grains 
only. It is not improbable that the diflterenca occurred in the course of over 
9 fifty years i.e. from Sadfiiiivaraya’B time to Veiikatapati I’s period. 




PARIMALAGIRI HOARD OF THE GOLD COINS OF 
CHAUHAN KING RAMADEVA. 


By Mr. P. C. Rath, B.A., B.Ed., Archeological 
Superintendent, Patna State* 

According to the information kindly supplied to me by 
Kumar H. P. Singh, A. S. P., Patna State, the discovery of 
these coins was accidentally made on the 13th of March 1942, 
while digging a hole for a hut at the feet of the Parimalagiri 
peak of the Gandhamardan range. Ganda Sulia, who was the 
lucky servant to make this important discovery, procured in 
all 36 coins in the first hole dug and its vicinity and sold away 
34 of them for petty sums. On coming to know of the hoard, 
the Police authorities of Patna State put a guard on the spot 
and recovered 61 more coins by digging in the locality. Later 
on I visited the place on the 4th of June, carried out syste- 
matic excavations, and recovered 12 more coins. All told in a 
small plot of 17 square feet, 119 coins were found. Of these 
80 alone are in the state treasury, the rest having been sold 
away by the first finder. Close to the find spot of the hoard, 
but a little above it, stands the famous temple of Harishankar, 
connected with Bimla Devi, the queen of Baisal De6 I of the 
Chauhan dynasty of Patna. 

All the coins are in a good state of preservation excepting 
five, which have been reduced to the condition of mere lumps 
of gold. They were intended to be round pieces, but some of 
them have become slightly elongated on account of the incuse 
caused by the striking of the die. Their diameter varies from 
•41" to ‘44" and weights from 7*37 to 7*42 grains. The gold 
used is pure and unalloyed. 

All the coins are of the same type and fabric and bear the 
same legend on the reverse. Only the years of their issue vary. 
They can therefore be described together. 

On the obverse, there is an animal in the centre. Its long 
hind leg may lead one to infer that it may be a bull ,* in some 
cases as, on PI. IVB, la, it looks like a horse. But the animal 
was undoubtedly a lion ; see PI. IVB, a, 5, 6, 7, and ii, lar 

In front of the lion there is a counch {sahMa), which is 
clear on PI. IVB, 91 la, i and 6- The dots below and above 
it, which are clear on PI. IVB.ia are s een usually associated with 

1. I am indebted to Dc. A. S. Altekar, tlie Ohief Editor, for giving me 
considerable help in the preparation of this article. 
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the representation of a council. Above the lion there are two 
symbols. The one to the left consists of a circle (PI. IVB, 4, 6 etc.) 
or a square (PI. IVB, 3, 5. 9, 10, ii) with diameters or 
diagonals protruding out in four directions. In some cases, 
(PI. IVB, 12) the diagonals can be seen clearly crossing each 
other. Their protruding ends negative the possibility of the 
symbol being taken either as the Sun or as a cart wheel. It is 
therefore the disc of Vishnu. It may be pointed out that 
OJiaJcra, which is the symbol of the Chauhans, is also similarly 
represented, with this difference only, that there is often a 
semicircle at the ends of the diagonals, which sometimes 
protrude beyond them and sometimes do not do so. 

To the right of this symbol there is another which 
consists of two short perpendicular lines sometimes with 
curved heads (PL IVB, 4, 2, ii, 12). These lines cannot be 
regarded as the horns of the animal, for they are clearly 
detached from its head ; see PI. IVB, i, 5, 6, etc. They 
must therefore be regarded as a separate symbol, standing for 
a pair of serpents. There is a tradition to the effect that the 
Chauhan king, Ramadeva, who had issued these coins as will 
be presently shown, was protected by a cobra in his childhood. 

On the reverse of these coins there is a legend in three 
lines. The first reads, Sri llamas the second Patana and the 
third gives the date of issue in numerals. The dates on the 
12 coins illustrated on the plate are 8,33,34,35,55,56,56,56,56, 
56, 59 and 33 respectively. The first letter of the first line is 
clearly srl (PI. IVB, lo, ii, 4, 6). The second letter is 
clearly ra, its form being similar to the form of this letter in 
the Patna museum Plates of Somesvara IP, and the Antirigam 
plates of Jaya Bhanja Deva^. Ma is quite distinct on Pi. IVB, 
6, 7, 9, etc. 

The first letter in the second line looks clearly like the 
modern Nagarl letter piu (Pi. IVB, 2, 5, 6, 10). But it sometimes 
looks like ha also (PI. IVB, 4, 8, n). There can be no doubt 
that it is intended to be a pa. The second letter is the conjunct, 
tna, the danda at the end standing for the medial a. 

The third line consists of numerals. As they range from 
8 to 59, it is clear that they denote the regnal years of the king 
who issued them. They cannot be referred to any era ; in 
fact no era is known to have been started at about the time of 
king Srl-Rama. 

The identity of king STI-Raraa, who has issued these coins, 
presents no difficulty. He had a long reign extending over at 
least 59 years. There are few kings in medieval Orissa, who 

1 . E.L Vol. XIX. pp. 97-99. 

2. E. I. Vol. XIX. pp. 41.45. 
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had so long a reign. Ananta Varma Choda Gahga had a long 
reign. But he had never assumed the title of Srl-Rama, and so 
cannot be identified with the king who issued these coins. 
Among the Chauhan rulers, Baisal Deo I, Baisal Deo II, and 
Rai Singh Deo are stated to have ruled for 65, 63 and 80 years 
respectively^^; but their names being different they cannot be 
identified with the issuer of the present coins. Nor can he be 
Rama Chandra Deo II for he ruled in the ISth century and, 
the pal£eography of the coins shows that they could not have* 
been issued so late. For the same reason we cannot identify 
him with Balram Deo of the Sambalpur branch. 

The only king with whom we can identify the issuer is 
KING RAMADEVA, THE FOUNDER OF THE CHAUHAN 
DYNASTY OF PATNA, who flourished from e. 1212 to 1271 
and ruled for 59 years. From the Kohlammda we learn 
that the Chauhan dynasty was founded in the beginning of 
the 13th century A.D., soon after 1212 A.D. The particular 
type of GJiahra, which appears on these coins, is the family 
symbol of the Chauhans. We have the serpent symbol on 
the obverse and it is already shown how king Sri-Rama is 
traditionally believed to have been protected by a cobra. 
Srl-Rama came soon after Someswara II, known to us from his 
Sonepur Plates, which have the seal of a lion. He seems to 
have borrowed this emblem from them. The weight of these 
coins is slightly higher than the Fanams of Ananta Varma, 
which seem to have been accepted as his model for weight 
by SrT-Rama. He however supplanted the Bull and crescent 
by the Lion and QJialera and put the dates in Proto-Oria 
characters instead of the Telgu ones used by Ananta Varma, 

The palseography of the legend and numerals also support 
the view that they were issued by a ruler, who ruled in ISth 
century A.D. The form of Sri occuring on the coins is similar 
to that in use in Eastern- India during the 12th century A.D., 
as is evidenced by Deopara inscription of Vijayasena®, and 
Naihatti inscription of Ballalsena®. The form of ra is nearly 
the same as that used in the Narsinghnath inscription of the 
14th century A.D.*, and the Patna Museum Plates of 
Somesvara of the 11th century*^, and the Antigram plates of 
Jay a Bhanja Deva of 12th century. The palaeography thus 
shows that the coins must have been issued by a ruler belonging 
to the 13th or 14th century ; and king SrT-Rama, the founder 
of the Chauhan dynasty belonged to the first half of the 13th 

1. G. P. Qanetteer, ISIO, 

2. E. X. Vol. I, pp. 306-15. 

3. E. I. Vol. XIV. pp. 156-63. 

4. A, n., A. S. I. for 1904-5 pp. 121-126. 

6. E, I. Vol. XXI. pp. 41-46. 
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century A.D. The attribution of these coins to him therefore 
may be regarded as a certainty. 

Before concluding it is interesting to note that these coins 
point out the adoption of another coin type by the Chauhans 
different from the Bull and Horseman type which the Chauhans 
of Dehli and Ajmer are known to have issued, 



KALNA HOARD OF 72 SILVER COINS OF 
BENGAL SULTANS 

By Maulvi Shamsuddin Ahmad, M.A., Asstt. Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, Poona. 

In a previous issue of this Journal,^ I have described a 
small hoard of 20 silver coins found on the 15th November, 
1937, at a village known as Hanspukur in the Kalna 
subdivision, District Burdwan. Subsequently on the 15th 
March of the same year another hoard of 72 silver coins was 
reported by the Collector of Burdwan to have been recovered 
from the finder of the former hoard, a villager of the above 
locality. The Collector further informed that these coins 
were also discovered from the aforesaid site. In this paper, 

I shall endeavour to give an account of this find of seventy-two 
coins and their bearing on the history of Bengal. 

The find comprises of 21 coins of Shamsuddin Firoz Shah, 
6 of ‘Alauddin ’Ali Shah, 42 of ^amsuddin Iliyas Shah and 
one each of ^lyasuddin Bahadur, Sikandar ibn-i-Iliyas and 
Muliammad III bin Tughlaq Shah, Sultan of Delhi. It is 
remarkable to note that not a single specimen in this find is 
noticed bearing a counter stamp or cut of a chisel, frequently 
met with in the coinage of Bengal Sultans, particularly of the 
later period which are generally believed to have been made 
by money changers and bankers in order to give an artificial 
depreciation to coins of a previous year or reign. The 
period covered by these coins is 60 years ranging from 701 to 
760 H. (1301-1358 A.D.), and it is believed that the treasure 
was buried in the early years of Sikandar Shah’s reign. 

A COIN OP ^AMSUDDIN pTrOZ, 

Lakhnauti (Khltta) Mint 

Weight, 168*7 grains; Size Tl" 

Date : 701 H. (Other dates of his coins in this collection 
are 703, 704, 705, 706 and 716). 

Obverse — Same as LM.O. 10, but loop in segments. 

Reverse — Same as LM.O. 10, but margin ; — 


l. J . N . S . 1 , 1939, pp. 86-87. 
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‘This silver coin was struck at Lakhnauti Khi^ta, in the 
year seven hundred and one’ 

PI. IOC. 

This Firoz Shah was the third son of Nasiruddin Mahmad, 
king of Bengal. He succeeded his elder brother Ruknuddin 
Kaikaus to the throne of Bengal sometime in the beginning of 
700H. (1300 A. D.) Though he seems to confess allegiance to 
Sultan ’Alauddin Muhammad II, Khalji of Delhi, he practically 
usurped the privileges retained exclusively by the supreme 
sovereign power viz. of reciting khutba on Fridays and striking 
coins in his name. He was the second prince who arrogated 
to himself the royal titles and privileges, the first being his 
brother Kaikaus. 

Modern historians find it difficult to ascertain precisely 
the duration of his reign, since the works of contemporary 
chroniclers contain very terse and meagre information regarding 
the affairs of his reign. The numismatists have so far determined 
the period of his rule from 702 to 718H. (1302-1318 A.D.). In the 
present collection, I find four coins of ^amsuddin Firoz bearing 
the date 701H. (h ^ ^f) distinctly inscribed round the 
margin. This discovery of a new date upsets the chronology 
of the king and has pushed back the initial date of his reign 
one year earlier. 

In this connection, I feel it necessary to mention that A.W. 
Botham has described in his Catalogue of Coins' a specimen 
with the date 701, but puts a query against this dating. This 
indicates that he is not sure of his reading of the date. Stanley 
Lane Poole^ gives in a tabular form the chronology of Bengal 
kings in which he fixes the period of Firoz Shah’s reign from 
700 to 718H. He however does not mention the sources 
from which he derived this chronology. 

Coins ol ’Alauddin ’Ali and ^anisuddln Iliyas Shah- 

The coins, represented in this collection of ’Alauddin ’Ali 
Shah are dated in 743, 744 and 746, all issued from Firozabad 
mint. Those of Iliyas Shah are minted at Satgaon bearing 
dates 747, 757 and 7x7; Shahrimau, dated in 746 and 750 
and Firozabad dated in 746, 747, 748, 750, 751, 753, 754, 755, 
756, 757, 758 ; besides, there are some specimens in which the 
mint name and dates are mutilated. 

Regarding ’Alauddin ’Ali, Riyazus-Salatln mentions that 
he, a trusted servant of Malik Firoz (subsequently Firoz Shah 
III Tughlaq) left Delhi in quest of his foster brother, Haji 

1, Supplement to the Gatalague of the Provincial Cabinet of Gnina 

Assam, No. 1/5 p. 100. ■' ’ 

2. Catalogue of Indian Goins in the British Museutni Muharmnadan 
States, p. xsvii. 
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Iliyas (later on Iliyas Shah) who had done something “wicked” 
and fled away. In the course of his wandering, 'Ali arrived 
in Bengal, entered the service of Qadr Khan, the Imperial 
governor of Lakhnauti, and proclaimed himself king after killing 
his master. About this time Haji Iliyas also arrived and 
attempted at securing the throne of Bengal for him by ousting 
’Alauddin ’Ali. In a short time, he succeeded in winning over 
the army and managed to procure the death of ’Ali and occupy 
the throne of Bengal under the title of Shamsuddin Iliyas Shah. 

Blochmann^ and other modern historians maintain that the 
period of ’Alauddin ’Ali’s reign extended from 740 to 746H. 
(1339-1345 A.D.). This view seems to be untenable and is not 
confirmed by the mural and numismatic evidences. No coin or 
inscription of ’Alauddin ’Ali Shah bearing the date 740 H. is 
known to exist in any collection or has been discovered so far. 
His coins, however, represent the dates from 741 to 746 H. 
without interruption. 

They have moreover ascertained 2, on the basis of modern 
researches, that Iliyas Shah also reigned in Bengal simultaneously 
with ’Ali Shah from 740 to 746 (1339-1345 A.D.) and 
thereafter upto 759H. (1357 A.D.). This fact is borne out 
by the evidence of this king’s coins represented in Bengal 
cabinets, bearing dates of the entire period mentioned above 
with the exception of the years 741 and 742. In the above 
statements there arises a seeming anomaly of overlaping in 
the reigning periods of both the kings apparently over the 
one and the same dominion, and no attempt is known 
to have been made so far at bringing out a satisfactory solution 
of this intricate question. I have, however, attempted in this 
paper to throw a new light on this point and tried to find a 
solution. 

In order to understand the political position, it is necessary 
to have a clear idea of the existing situation of Bengal at that 
time. According to the narration of Zm Barani-*, the province 
of Bengal was found partitioned, in the early years of Muham- 
mad III bin Tughlaq, into three divisions of Sonargaon, 
Lakhnauti (subsequently Firozabad) and Satgaon, each placed 
under a separate governor appointed by the central government 
at Delhi. This shows that in the west Bengal there existed two 
seats of government, one at Lakhnauti or Firazabad and the 
other at Satgaon, while the East Bengal was governed from the 
capital at Sonargaon. 

From the numismatic evidence it is quite pertinent to 
presume that Haji Iliyas was the first man to come to Bengal, 


10 


1. J. A. 8. B. Vol. XLII, p. 308. 

2. Ibid', 

8. Tarihhi-ffirozahahi, p. 460. 
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and not ’Aiauddin ’Ali as stated by the above scholars ; and that 
on his arrival at Lakhanauti sometime in 740 H., (1339 A.D.). 
Haji Iliyas contrived to usurp the sovereign authority and 
minted coins in his name. The existence of Iliyas Shah’s. coins 
dated in 740 H in several coin cabinets^ goes conclusively to 
prove this fact. Thereafter when ’Alauddin ’Ali arrived at 
Lakhnauti, Haji Iliyas found in him a stronger rival and had 
to make room for him. He then evidently retired to Satgaon 
and after the death of Izzuddin Yahya,* the Imperial governor 
of the province, proclaimed himself king in 740 under the 
title of Sultan Shamsuddin Iliyas Shah. That Iliyas Sliah was 
king over the south-western tract of Bengal between the years 
740 and 743, (1339-1342 A.D.) with Satgaon as his capital is 
proved by the discovery, some years ago, of an Arabic 
inscription of this king in the suburb of Calcutta about 30 miles 
off Satgaon. In this epigraph Iliyas has been mentioned as 
“Sultan” who caused a mosque to be erected ip the year 
743 H (1342 A.D.) for his saint patron ’Alaul Haq. The text 
of this inscription was deciphered by me and sent to Mr. G. 
Yazdani for publishing the same in the Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica for 1939-40. Moreover the discovery of a considerable 
num^r of coins of this monarch with the mint name Satgaon, 
in this as well as in the previous find, goes to a great extent to 
confirm this view, although the dates on these coins, being 
mutilated in most cases, have not yet been satisfactorily 
deciphered. The rivalry between the two contending claimants 
for the throne of Bengal continued for years together in which 
Iliyas Shah appears to have met . with some reverses at the 
outset, but gradually emerged out triumphant and became 
master of the whole of west Bengal by procuring the death of 
’Aliin 746 H. (1345 A.D.). ^ 


Muhammad III bin Tughlaq. 

Weight, 168.1 grains ; size, -9" 


Obverse : Same as L M. Q. 321 but nsargin 

kiSS) 

‘This silver coin was struck in the town of Lakhnauti..' 


Reverse : Same as L M. Q. 321 but different calligraphy. 

The Indian Museum collection possesses one specimen of 
this type, but the. marginal legend containing the date and mint 
name is missing. 


i Chroniclea of the Pathan hinge of Delhi, page 269; 

Siontta, No. 22, p. 48. Supple, Vol, II Catalogue of Coins, Indian Museum, 
3* J, A, 8. B, for 1874, p. 291. 
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Of the two coins that still remain to be described, one 
belongs to Sikandar Shah, son of Iliyas Shah of Bengal. It 
bears the mint name ’Iqlim Miia^zamabad’ and the date 760 H. 
(1358 A.D.). This being the second year’s issue of Sikandar Shah, 
some importance is attached to this specimen. The other coin is 
a common type of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur who arrogated to 
himself the kingship of Bengal and issued coins in his name. 

The present find is important inasmuch as it was 
discovered in the vicinity of Satgaon which was once the seat 
of Government under the Sultans of Delhi as well as those 
of Bengal. 




A. NEW MUGHAL MINT--SAIMUR. 

By V, S. Agrawala, Curator, Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. 

It is well known to numismatists that there are some round 
silver rupees of Akbar bearing the mint name Sitpur. No 
definite identification for this mint site has yet been proposed. 
Dr. Hodivaia expressed the view that the name of the 
atdier on this class of corns variously read as Sitpur, 
Sitapur, Peshawar and even Sinor is none else than the well 
known Sarat mint, and he felt inclined to believe that this 
decipherment was more probable than any other that had been 
suggested, although it was not incontrovertible or even 
susceptible of proof. In his learned article in the Numismatic 
Supplement* for 1923, after examining eighteen specimens of 
this type he proposes to read the puzzHng legend on these coins 
as instead of the difficult reading vj* If 

we examine afresh the actual coins we have to admit the 
correctness of the original reading of the mint name as Sitpur. 

But it is with regard to one other difficulty left unexplained, 
although pointed out by Dr. Hodivaia himself, that I revert 
to this class of coins. There was one specimen on which the 
mint name was read as Saimur or Simur. As he writes, “On it, 
the third or last tooth of the Sm is given a turn or twist so as 
to form the head of what looks like a itfm, and make the letter 
read Saimur or Simur” (Numismatic Supplement, XXXVII, 
p. 74). The conspicuous Mtm twist could not be ignored and 
the existence of this particular coin was therefore explained on 
the assumption that either it was- of a totally different mint from 
others which bore the name Sitpur (or Surat), or it was due to 
the blunder of an ignorant engraver. In either case it was till 
then perhaps the only surviving document of the Mughal mint 
named Saimur. 

Happily another specimen of this type of coin recently 
came to light in a treasure trove hoard of 37 Mughal coins sent 
to me for examination from district Jaunpur. The find 
consisted of 2 rupees of Akbar, 6 of Jahangir and the rest of 
Shah Jahan, the latest bearing the date, regnal year 30 of that 
emperor, suggesting that the coins were buried sometime during 
the war of succession fought amongst the sons of that unhappy 
king. The main interest of the hoard however, centres round 

1. Numismatio Supplement XXX VII, Hodivaia, tlie Mint name Sitpur 
(Sarat) pp. 78 ff, 
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two coins, one a heavy type Nisar of Shah Jahan which I 
have already described in this Journal, Vol. IV, p. 71, and 
the other an Uahi rupee of Akbar dated Mihr 47, bearing 
the perfectly certain mint name .Saimur, the distinct and 
conspicuous twist of the letter Mim leaving no room for doubt. 
The coin is as follows : — 

Metal Silver. 

Size •85'' 

Weight 170 grs. 

Obverse within beaded border and 

«fiL. lU square. 

Reverse. 

The coin is thus ■ lentical in form and legend with that 
published by Dr. Hodivala (Pi. Ill, 2 in Numismatic Supple- 
ment, XXXVII). The figure for 4 ( = 40) is also peculiar, 
resembling the usual symbol for 5, but the date is no doubt 47 
{iUd., p. 74). 

The identification of this mint name is now proposed with 
Chaul the old name of which was Saimur. Chaul is a sea- 
port in the Kolaba district, Bombay presidency, situated in 
18"34’'N and 72‘’55‘' E on the coast about 30 miles south of 
Bombay and on the right bank of the Kundalika river, or 
Roha creek. According to the Imperial Gazetteer (Vol, X. 
p. 184), ‘Chaul is a place of great antiquity.* Under the 
names of ChampavatT and Revatikshetra, local Hindu 
traditions trace it to the times when Krishna reigned in 
Gujarat. It seems probable that Chaul or Cheul iS Ptolemy’s 
(x4.D. 150) headland and emporium of Symulla or Timulla 
and it has a special interest, as Ptolemy mentions that 
he gained information about western India from people 
who had come from Symulla to Alexandria. About a hundred 
years later (A.D. 247) it appears in the Periflui of the Erythrcean 
Sea as Symulla, the first local mart south of Kalliena 
(Kalyana) ; and in A.D. 642 it is called Chiraolo by Hiuen 
Tsiang.’ An equally important early reference to ChaimQr is 
found in the Kanheri Caves situated about six miles from 
Thana, where the treasurer (Eeranika) Rohinimitra of 
Chemula (Chemidaka) is mentioned in two inscriptions of the 
2nd century A.D. (Luders List 996, 1033). There is also s 
reference to it as ChemulT in a grant of the Silaharas of 
1095 A.D. (Fergusson, Gave Temples of India, p. 349). 

‘Chaul next appears under the names Saimur and Jaimar 
in the writings of Arab travellers of the 10th, 11th, and 
12th centuries. Early in the 14th century it is mentioned as 
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one of the centres of Yadava power in the Konkan. The 
Russian traveller Ethanasius Nikitin (1470) calls it Chivil. 
Thirty -five years later (1505) the Portuguese first appeared at 
Chaul. It was in Chaul harbour that a naval fight took place 
between the Portuguese and the Musalmans in 1508 in which 
the Portuguese were defeated. In 1516 the Portuguese 
established a factory here, and five years later Chaul was 
burnt by the Bijapur fleet. The Gujarat fleet and some 
Turkish ships attacked it in 1528 but they were repulsed by 
the Portuguese and Ahmadnagar squadron. In 1529 it was 
plundered by the Gujarat troops. In 1594 the Portuguese 
gained a brilliant victory over the Ahmadnagar troops at 
Chaul, but in 1600 it passed to the Mughals.^’ (Imp. Gaz. 
loc. cit.). 

In mediaeval Muslim geography also Saimflr plays an 
important part. It is mentioned by nine writers : Masudi 
(943 A. D.), Istakhri (950 A.D.)^, Ibn Hawqal (975 A.D.),® 
Maqdisi (985 A. D.), Biruni (973-1048 A. D.),^ IdrisI 
(1154 A.D.),® Yaqut (1179-1229 A.D.), QazwInT (1203-1283 
A. D.) and DimisJiqT (about 1325 A. D.)®. These accounts 
testify to the predominating importance of the city of Saimur 
as one of the most flourishing marts on the western sea-coast 
of India, sending its exports and articles of trade to many 
countries. This importance of the place continued upto the 
16th century when it became the cockpit of rivalry for 
possession between the Portuguese and various Muslim powers 
until it finally passed to the Mughals. 

A vital point, however, in connection with the Saimur Mint 
is the investigation of the historical fact whether Saimar or 
Chaul formed part of the Moghul Empire in the early 17th 
century. Dr. P. M. Joshi of the Bombay University raised this 
contention when I first submitted this paper to the Numismatic 
Society at Jaipur. I am indebted to Dr. Joshi for raising this 
point, and for his kindness in sending me 'quotations from the 

1. For further diBousaion about the geographical location of SymuUa, and 
its Identification with Ohaul, see -MO Orindle’a Ptolemy, p. 42. Its history 
has been treated by Pa Ouhna in his book History of Chaul and Bassim. 
See also Dey’s Oeograjyhicdl Dictionary, OhampavatT, p. 46 which says that 
one of its old names beddes Ohampavatl was Eevaranti (of the inscription in 
7. B. A. 8., Vol. HI, p. 386) or Bavatikshetra. Lower Chaul is still 
called Bevadapda. 

2. Elliot, I, p. 27. 

8, Elliot, I, p. 84, 89. 

4. Baohau’s Albirnni, I. 209, gives the form limhr, lying in the 
country Laran or Lata. 

6. Elliot, I. p. 86. 

6. S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, Arci> Geographers* Knowledge of 
Southern India, pp, 69 — 72 (for an account of Saimur or Saymur. See also 
J. B. B. R. A. B, Vol. XXI, pp. 6, 6, 8, and the Hindi Book Arab our Eharata 
he Sambandha, p. 31, 84, 64, 166 and 225, where all the forms Saimur, Jaimilr 
Si Ohaimur are recorded. 
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writings of three Portuguese travellers of the early 17th century 
which we shall presently discuss. 

The date on the Saimur coin is 47 IlahT year of Akbar 
which corresponds to 1602-1603 A. D. The coin bears 
testimony that in this year Saimur had come under the effective 
influence or possession of the Moghul Emperor. In the 16th 
century Saimur formed part of the Ahmadnagar kingdom, and 
as mentioned before there were trials of strength between the 
Mohoramedan powers and the Portuguese for asserting their 
respective supremacy in the affairs of Chaul. Up to 1507 
Chaul was held by the Mohommedans, but the coming of the 
Portuguese seriously affected their trade and sovereignty. In 
1508 the Portuguese fleet was utterly defeated in the harbour of 
Chaul by the combined Egyptian and Gujarat fleets in the 
reign of Mahmud Begarha. Next year in 1509 the Portuguese 
fleet retrieved its honour by occupying Goa and by having the 
prisoners captured at Chaul restored to them by the Muslim 
king. In 1558 A. D. Husain Nizam Shah I attacked Chaul, 
but ultimately made peace with the Portuguese, neither party 
fortifying either Chaul or Revadanda {G. IT. I. IV, p. 44-5). 
In January 1570 the seige of Chaul was opened by Murtiza of 
Ahmadnagar to oust the Portuguese, but the latter fought 
valiantly and compelled the enemy to raise the siege, and in 
1571 Murtiza concluded an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the king of Portugal {O.B.I. p. 453). In 1591 Burhan Nizam 
Shah II became king of Ahmadnagar and next year he assembled 
an array and attacked the Potuguese garrison at Chaul who, 
though they were hard pressed, still defended themselves and at 
last carried the fortress held by the Muslims on the opposite 
bank of the creek. In 1595 Burhan was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim who was soon after slain and Chand Bibi appeared on 
the scene as the supporter of Ibrahim’s infant son in the war of 
succession to the Ahmadnagar throne {Q. IT. 1. Ill, page 463). 

At this stage Akbar seeing the necessity of effective 
interference in the affairs of Ahmadnagar and its annexation, if 
possible, to the Moghul Empire, left Lahore in November 1598, 
and on 15th February 1599 he despatched Abul Fazal froin 
Agra to the Deccan. Prince Daniyal arrived at Burhanpur in 
January 1600 and the Emperor himself reached the place in 
April. The siege of Ahmadnagar was opened on 21st April and 
the fortress was stormed in August 1600. With the assassina- 
tion of Chand Bibi in 1603 the imperial troops became absolute 
masters of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar [Q. IT. I. Vol. 1(1 page 
466). In the meantime the fortress of Asirgarh also surrendered 
to Akbar on 6th January 1601 and consequently Khandesh was 
annexed to the Empire (C. H. 1. IV. p, 148). Akbar now 
teit master ot the situation and free to return to Agra in August 
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1601. The fall of Ahmadnagar was of far reaching conse- 
quence to the balance of power amongst the kingdoms of the 
Deccan. Even king Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur deemed it 
politic to conciliate the Emperor by tendering his congratulations 
{Q. E. L Vol IV. p. 147). 

This was then the political situation deciding the para- 
mount cy of the Moghul Emperor over the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar and consequently justifying the assertion of the 
imperial claim to the seaport of Chaul, which formed part of 
the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. With the imperial claim to 
Chaul thus firmly established by the year 1603 the issue of a 
coin from that mint in the name of the Emperor can be 
understood as a perfectly normal phenomenon of Moghul 
mintage which does not seem to have been very profuse as only 
a limited number of issues from this atelier have so far come 
to light. They are dated in the year 47 when the Empire of 
the Great Moghul was soon reaching the utmost limits of its 
unwieldly dimensions. On the emperor’s death in 1605 clouds 
appeared again in the horizon of Ahmadnagar. 

The political position outlined above is confirmed by the 
accounts of Pyrard of Laval who was a traveller in the East 
from 1601 to 1608 A. D. He writes : Starting from Cambaye, 
the first town and fortress you come to is Daman, then Bassains, 
and then Chaul. Beyond Chaul is another fortress called 
Dabul, but it is not in the service of Portuguese, and they have 
only a factor there. All this coast is a good country, fertile 
and salubrious and supplies much wealth and commodities to 
Goa and other parts. Bui these three fortresses held by the 
Portuguese are hdd at the pleasure of the kings of the oouniry, 
who are vassals of the grand Mogor. {Italics mine.) 

At Chaul are two towns : one belongs to the Portu- 
guese, and is very strong. The other belongs to the 
natives. The king is a Mahommedan, very puissant 
and much feared : they call him the Malic of OhauL 
He is a vassal of the Grand Mogor, like the rest. 

All the kings of India near the Mogor, who cannot resist 
him, disdain not to be his vassals, indeed, they are considered 
all the stronger in consequence, and are the more honoured 
among their neighbours.’^ 

This show's that even at the time of the greatest glory of 
the Moghuls there were at Chaul two distinct towns, one under 
the Portuguese and the other under the Mohommedan king who 
professed himself to be a vassal of the Moghul Emperor. 

1. Pyrard oi Laval, Pranoois : Ike voyage of Franocis Pyrard of Laval 
to the "Bast Indies, The Maldives, Tka Molnooas and Brazil Tr. & Ed. Albert 
1 1 Gray, Vol. II, Part I, 266-58 (Saklnyt Society, London, 1888) 1601-1608 A. D. 
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TMs confused situation marked by some sort of double 
control over the seaport of Chaul seems to have persisted on in 
the first quarter of the 17th century. 

Another Portuguese traveller, Pietro Della Valle, writing 
in 1623 A.D. says, “...we arrived at Chaul, ‘...In the entrance 
of the city and Haven, on the right hand, almost Southwards, 
we saw that famous Hill... on the top of it stands a strong 
castle, which was sometime possessed by the Moors of Baaan, 
namely by Nimm SeUahy to whom also the whole Territory 
about it belongs 


It may be pointed out that a case somewhat analogous 
with the issue of Saimur mint is that of a coin of Aurangzeb from 
the Hukeri mint. Hukeri® was an important town in the Adil 
Shahi kingdom of Bijapur and after the fall of Bijapur and its 
annexation to the Moghul empire in 1686 A.D. some issues in 
the name of Aurang^eb seem to have been minted from this 
place. In the case of the Hukeri coin also, it is uncertain 
whether the Marhatta chief of Bijapur issued the coin in the 
name of the Moghul Emperor or whether Aurangsieb himself 
ordered the issue of coins from that mint in order to give 
tangible expression to his claim of sovereignty over the place. 


Having identified Saimur with Chaul let us consider the 
more numerous coins on which the mint name is read as 
Sitpur and which still present some difficulty. They are dated 
in the years 47, 48, and 49 and are of the same type as 
the Saimur coin ; they show little relation with the coin type 
of the Surat mint. The only satisfactory solution seems 
to be to take these to be issues of the Sidhpur mint in the 
years of Akbar’s reign. Sidhpur, about 64 miles from 
Ahmedabad, is famous as the “only place where Sraddha 
can be performed for propitiation of the mane for the 
deceased mother What Gaya is for the father, Sidhpur is 

known that at the time of 
the death of his aged mother, Hamida Banu Begum, the 
mperor o^iserved some Hindu ceremonies and even agreed 
to submit himself to the ceremonious bJiadra or tonsure of the 


Bomba; Konkan, 'abo^t. "ss mileTiTS’ 

frhsH.Hu7tSod.i7,L„ndS,1894 pp:iLlil ^ 

3. Jourml of ike Numismatic of India Vol II n „ 

iimoal EeiKjcis for 1347-49 F. (1937-40 A m ^ Hyderabad Atohiaologloal 

4. Vol. mi, P. 8M. 
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head. On this occasion he may have thought of Sidhpur, also 
pronounced as Sitpur,^ and the coin might be a token of 
this event. The month name on all the Sitpur coins is MiTir 
which corresponds to the Hindu month Asvina (September) 
when the Sraddha for manes is performed every year. But 
this is only an unproved suggestion. The main point is that 
the mint-name on this class of coins might be the same place 
as Sidhpur alias Sitpur. The Sitpur type resembles closely 
the Saimur type of issue. 


1. See N. L. Dey, Qeog. Diotionary, p. 185 (Siddhapac) and p. 268 
(SItpni). 




SOME BAHMANI, MUGHAL AND ASAFJAHI COINS 
By Capt. P. S. Tarapore, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

A COPPER COIN OF QHIYASUODIN TAfiAMTAN SHAH 


Wt. 73 grs. Si^e '66. 
Obverse. 


Reverse 

3(lw i^*S3,« 


This is a very clear specimen of the copper coin No. 10 
published in Article 234 of Numismatic supplement XXXVII 
and has nuqtas of 2nd uy of very distinct, is really 

that of Ghiyasuddin Tahamtan Shah and not of Muhammad 
Shah I, as stated in the article. Further the regal title on this 
coin is same as that found on copper coins of Daud Shah 
and both these rulers reigned in the same year i.e 799 A.H. 
(Vide — Ante, Vol. IV, Part I, page 68.) PI. V, i 


SOME RARE MUOHAL COINS 
Jalaluddin Akbar. 

(1) Square Mohur Wt. (looped) Size *65". 

Mintless type. Date 32nd Year Ilahl. 

Obverse, 

In diamond, enclosed within a 
triple square, the centre one 
of dots, the intermediate spaces 
filled symmetrically with scroll- 
work and oil floral background. 

The mint mark on the obverse, consists of a circle 
surrounded by five arches. See the plate. 

This is the earliest of Square Ilahl Mohur of mintle^ type 
as far as 1 know, it is not mentioned in any of the Indian or 
British Museum Catalogues. Further, the arrangement of the 
legend differs from other known square Ilahl Mohurs of 
later issues, 


PI. V, 2 

Reverse. 

Same as obverse. 

J\ 

rr 
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(2) N. Wt. 186 Grs. Size *8^ 

Mint Lahore, Date Tir Il5hl in 39th Year Regnal. Pi. V, 3 
OhveTse on fioTcd bctchgTound. Revofso on flofol hacTcgt ound 

A 

n 

This is the earliest heavy Ilahl gold Mohur from Lahore 
mint and is exactly a year and a half older than that published 
by Mr. H. Nelson Wright. (Vide— VoL I, No. 5 page 4^. 
Plate VIII). 

5hah Jahan I. 

(3) R Wt. 166| Grs. Size *86^' 

Mint Nagar ; Date 1043-7 

Obvene. 

In square, knotted at corners, 
the Kalima and in the margins 
names of four Khalifs and date 

1043 A.H. in lower margin. 

Margins— 

Upper, 

Right, 

Lower, 

Left. ^ V Xm 

Only one copper coin of Akbar of Nagar mint, 
published in J. A. S. B , 1895 p. 171, Mughal copper 
C. J. Rodgers. Many places have been called Nagar 
rather difficult to attribute it to any particular place. 

Aurangzeb Alamgir. 

(4) N. Wt, 168 grs. Size ’85". 

Mint Daruljihad (Hyderabad) Date 1099-32. 


PI. V, 4 
Reverse. 

Within square same as 
obverse. 


has been 
coins, by 
It is 


Obverse. 


PI. V, 5 


Mehr Munir couplet and 
date below 


Reverse. 

LSAMfi 

rr 

This is one of the first Mughal Mohurs issued from the 
Hyderabad Mint. The Golconda Mint ceased to function in 
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1099 A. H. and was transferred to Hyderabad. This Mohur 
seems to be one of the earliest issues from this Mint. 

Shah Jahao IL 

(5) R. Wt. 175^ Grs. Size 1". 

Mint Machlipatan. Date 1131-Ahd. PI, y 


Obverse on floral 

Reverse on floral 

background. 

background. 












This is an unpublished mint of Shah Jahan II. 

Some Unpublished Asa! Jah! Coins of Hyderabad, 
Asafjah IL 

(1) R Wt. 177 Grs., Size. -85". Pl 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad, Hyderabad, Date 1193-19 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

f nr 




lJ 


S£jm 



A rupee of Nawab Mir Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur Asa£ 
Jung (Asafjah II), in the name of Shah Alam II. The regnal 
year refers to Asafjah II, who ruled from 1175 to 1218 A. H. 

(2) &. Wt. 175i Grs. Size -84". 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad, Hyderabad. Date 1193-19 

PI. V, 8 

Similar to above with same date but has the letter ^ 
between of and of for Mir Nizam Ali Khan 
Bahadur, and is evidently the earliest issue with the initial of 
the ruler. This proceedure is carried on by his successors, even 
to the present day. 
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Asafjati 1H« 


(3) M Wt. 635 Grs. Si^e 1*25". 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad, Hyderabad. Date 1230-15- 

Pi. V, 9 

Obverse. Reverse. 


* 

A large"copper coin of Nawab Akbar Ali Khan Sikandar 
Jah (Asafjah III) issued in the name of Muhammad Akbar II. 
No coin of this weight of any of Nizams of Hyderabad has 
been brought to light. 

(4) R Wt. 17H Grs. Size. -88" 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad, Hyderabad. Date 1238 A.H. 

PI. V, lo 

Obverse. Reverse. 


irrA ^ 





^ (ju 




A silver Rupee of Asaf Jah III with the word on the 

reverse, above Farkhunda Bunyad. 

(5) R. Wt. 1664 Grs. Size -82" 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad, Hyderabad. Date 1240 A. H. 

PI. V, n 

Obverse. Reverse. 


Another similar Rupee of the same ruler with 
Farkhunda. 


above 


The latter two coins were probably struck by Feudatory 
chiefs of that time. 

All the above Asaf jahi coins have a mint-mark consisting 
of a sword wnth two blades over 

Nawab Mir Farkhunda All Khan Nasiruddaulah 
(Asaljah IV). 

There are two more silver coins of smaller denominations 
of Pestonshahi Surajmukhi or Aftabi coin which are worth 
mentioning here and I think that these have not been published 
as yet. 
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(6) ^ Half Rupee of Pestonshahi. 
Wt. 84 Grs. Size -7" Date (12)56 4 


Obverse. 

Sun over tfl* 


Sr r 9 


(7) ^ 1/8 Rupee of Pestonshashi. 
Wt. 20 J Grs. Size •49'^. Date-^4. 
Obverse. 

kU 

Sun over 


Meverse. 

r 

A dagger in PI V. 11 bold relief. 


PI. V, 12 

Reverse. 

r 

A dagger in bold relief. 


H. H. the Nizam Mir Mahboob Ali Khan Bahadur 
(Asafjah VI). 

(8) R Wt. 173. Grs. Size 1*2". 


Mint Farkhunda Bmiyad, Hyderabad. Date 1305*21 

A. H. PI. V, i4 


Obverse within Straight milling. Reverse within circle 
circle of crescents. of crescents. 


9r 


f f 






iJUl 

gj f .p *L« 




This is the only known Rupee which bears the full name 
of the an Asafjahi Ruler. These Rupees, it is said, were io 
circulation for a very short period, and are decidedly the first 
machine-made rupees issued. I may mention a few more 
first machine-made copper corns issued during the reign of the 
same ruler- 

(9) M Half Anna 

Wt. 169. Grs. Size 1*2®' with broad flan. 


Mint Farkhunda Bunyad, Hyderabad, Date 1312-29 

A. H, PI. Y, iig 


12 
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Reverse in circle 
same as obverse 

rf 


Obverse in circle of 
crescents in relief 

n 

Stb. \Jur\ 

(10) Wt. 171 Grs. Size 1*1''' Smaller size but thicker- 
Mint Farkbunda Bunyad, Hyderabad, Date 1316-32- 

Pi. V. 

Obverse. Meverse. 

As on No. 9 but date 1316. As on No. 9 but R. Y. 

(11) iSE Two Pie piece. ( ) 

Wt. 57 Grs. Size -78 with broad flan. 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad, Hyderabad, Date 1312-29. 

PI. V 


Obverse, Reverse. 

As on No, 9 As on No. 9 but the value ( 

(12) ^ Two pie piece similar to above. 

Wt 54J Grs. Size *7" smaOer size but thicker. 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad, Hyderabad, Date 1316-32 

Pi V 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 10 As on No. 10 but the value ( 

(13) One Pie piece ( Jb lAI ) 

M Wt. 28^ Grs. Size. *6". 

Mint Farkhanda Bunyad, Hyderabad, Date 1316-32 

Pi V 

Obverse, Reverse. 

As on No. 12 ^ As on No. 12 but the value ( . 

The above fine machine made copper coins were in circula 
for a very short period and are very scarce. They weir< 
withdrawn and never issued again. Probably when they -s, 
first issued in 1312 A. H. they were very likely passed 
Rupees, \ Re., | Re. and 1/8 Re. by silver plating them 
in 1316 the Government tried again to issue similar coiin 
somewhat smaller size but they were again withdrawn 
unsafe for circulation. 



J. N. S. L. 1943 


GOLCONDA MONEY 


PL VI 



EZngl^^Msrlland fTlomy. 



I 

Pieces of Money call’d Pagods. 

1. The old Pagod. 2. The king of Golconda’s Pagod. 
3-4 The king of Visapur’s Pagod. 5-6. The Raja of 
Carnatica’s Pagod. 7-8. The Raja of Velouche's Pagod. 
9-12. Half Pagods of the above kings. 13-17. Little pieces 
of sold called 

II 

English and Holland Money. 

1-2. English Pagoda of the Fort St. George. 3-4. Dutch 
Pagoda of Pulicat. 5-6. Dutch Rupee of PuHcat. 7-8. Copper 

coins of Pulicat. ^ 

N.B. This plate is reproduced from the 1678 edition oi 

Tavernier’s Tra-vels. 





COINS CURRENT IN THE KINGDOM OF GOLCONDA^ 


By Dr. P. M, Joshi, Librarian, Bombay University 
Library, Bombay. 

The subject matter of this paper affords some interesting 
problems to the student of numismatic history. Of pure 
Qutbshahl issues as such we have only copper coins available 
to us, and no definite evidence has yet been produced, as in 
the case of Bijapur, that gold and silver coins were minted 
in the kingdom in the name of a Qutbshahl king. We infer 
from Ferishta that during the sixteenth century the kings 
of Golconda and other Deccan Muslim states did not strike 
gold and silver coins. ^ Indeed, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, he asserts that “gold coins of the kings 
of Bijanagar and Telanga known as Hun and Pratap are 
current in the Muslim kingdoms.”® The problem so far as 
the sixteenth century is concerned is, therefore, simple enough ; 
but during the seventeenth century many new factors come 
into play which make our study extremely diverting though 
somewhat complicated. 

The first curious thing in connection with the coins of 
the Qutbshahl dynasty is the gold and silver issues in the 
name of'^the Mughal Emperors, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 
By the treaty of 1636 Golconda was reduced more or less 
to the position of a vassal state of the Mughal Empire and 
one of the conditions of the treaty was that gold and silver 
coins issued from Golconda were to bear the Mughal coin 
legends.'* Moreover the dies of the first issues were engraved 
at the Imperial Court and sent to Golconda by the order 
of ^ah Jahan.® Specimen muJiars minted from these dies 
were sent by ‘Abdulla Qutb Shah to the Mughal Emperor 
for his approval.® Only one coin of this variety has so far 
come to light, ^ but it is evidently not struck from one of the 
Imperial dies. 

The Golconda rupees struck from Imperial dies followed 
the Imperial mintage. The obverse of these coins had the 

1. Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Nnmismatio Society of 
India held at Jaipur on the 20th and 21st Rebraary, 1943. 

2. Ferishta I, 637. (Bombay Ed.) 

3. Ferishta I, 588. (Bombay Ed.) 

i. Badashahnama I, ii, 210-211 ; J. A. S. B., 1916, 137, 

6. Badshahnama I, ii, 178 ; J. A B. B., 1916, 138. 

6. Badashahnama I, ii, IdS^ 

7. P. M.!!., II, No. 1230. 
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Kalimah in three lines and below that the mint name 
( xaiXJj? ) j the reverse had the full Imperial style and 
titles^ uil/ v-aU> sli.il> , 1 , 1 ^ slA o^iEs^ But, as 

Prof. Hodivala observes, “it ’S not likely that new dies... were 
afterwards sent from the Mughal capital year after year ‘and 
we get later issues in which "the titles are, as might be 
expected in such marks of unwilling homage, curtailed even 
to baldness and of which the execution is also decidedly 
inferior,”® The gold coin referred to above seems to be of 
such a type. 

Both muhars and rupees of the Golconda mint struck in 
the name of Aurangzeb have come to light.® The early 
rupee issue of 1069 A. H. (19 Sept. 1658 — 6 Sept. 1659) of 
this Emperor is of a special type with his name and date on 
the obverse and the mint name with the Aurangzeb formula 
tL*. on the reverse. By 1071 A.H. the usual 
couplet found on Aurangzeb’s gold and silver coins was 
adopted for the issues from Golconda. After 1071 A.H. the 
next date on these coins is 1076 A.H. These two dates are 
made to serve in all the regnal years till 1098 A. H. 
(17 Nov. 1686 — 7 Nov. 1687). Only two specimens of the 
last date have so far been published. In the same year 
Golconda was conquered by Aurangzeb, the mint was 
transferred to Hyderabad and muhars and rupees of a new 
style were struck."* 

Besides the Imperial rupee struck at Golconda there seem 
to have been other mintages of this coin in the Kingdom. 
Tavernier mentions the rupee of the King of Golconda, once in 
describing “the money which the English and Hollanders coin 
in^ the Indies”® and again while writing of the diamond 
mine at Kollur : “As for rupees the miners take indifferently 
those of the Great Mogul and those of the King of 
Golconda”,® I am inclined to think' that this Golconda 
rupee was none other than the coin issued in the name of the 
Mughal Emperors and at their behest. Tavernier refers to an 
interesting practice followed by villagers in testing a rupee 
coin. “If you buy anything in a village, or if when you cross 
a river you give the boatman a rupee, they immediately 
kindle a fire and throw the rupee into it, from whence if it 
comes out white they accept it, but if black they return it.”^ 


1. P. M. Ii., n, No 3. 1880-1382 ; Ij. M. G. II, Nos. 2276-2276. 

2. J. A. S. B., 1916, 138. Of. I. M. 0. H, Nos. 948-949. 

e 1829-1835; I. M. 0. Ill, Nos. 1335-1361 ; 

Sapplament ibid, No. 718 ; D. M. 0. II, Nos, 3183-8212 ; B. M. M. B. No. 712 . 

4. J. A. S. B., 1918, pp. 285-266. 

5. Tavecjiler, ii, 6. 

6. TavemlsE-Ball, II, 71. 

7. Ibid, 72. 
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The other rupee current in the kingdom was issued from 
the Dutch mint at Pulicat after 1646. Both Tavernier and 
Thevenot notice it and the former describes it as *^Roupp 
of Silver, which the Hollanders coin at Pelicate, being the 
same weight with those of the Great Mogul or the Kings of 
Golconda and Visapour^ make. It has in the middle upon 
one side the mark of the Holland Company, V. O. C.® to 
distinguish it from others” ; see PI, vu (II) 6, 8. About 1675 the 
English also tried to obtain from the Sultan of Golconda 
permission to coin rupees, in their mint at Madras,* but 
they were unable to secure this privilege. Thevenot and 
Ovington® also mention half and quarter rupees and a 
hc^f rupee piece of the Golconda mint in the name of 
Shah Jahan is known.® 

But the coins mentioned above viz. the muhar and the 
rupee were not indigenous to the kingdom. Indeed, as we have 
seen, they were forced on the Golconda Sultans during the last 
fifty years of their rule. The coins current in the kingdom 
throughout its existence were of southern provenance, the well 
known pagoda and its subsidiaries. 

The term pagoda was used by the Europeans for the him, 
a gold coin weighing about 53 grains, common all over South 
India. The Golconda Sultans did not strike pagodas in their 
own name, though Tavernier figures a coin which he calls “The 
King of Golconda’s Pagod ; see PI. VI, (i ),2 It has “four transverse 
horizontal bars, two and two in contact with each other, and 
between the pairs a considerable space in which are four smaller 
vertical bars curved at the bottom, and some indistinct marks 
above and below the transverse bars”.'^ But comparison with 
the pagodas preserved in the British Museum shows that these 
lines really were the name of the kings of Vijayanagar in 
Devanagari characters. The obverse exhibited a rude figure of 
a deity, probably Vishnu. ® It is impossible to assert with any 
degree of certainty whether these coins were minted in the 
kingdom after Ferishta wrote his history. Even if they were, 
contemporary chronicles are silent on the point. 

Besides the Golconda pagoda, there were other varieties of 
this coin issued by Hindu kings and current in the kingdom. 
First there was the well known three Swami pagoda, erroneously 

1. Tavernier, ii, 6 j Thevenot, iii, 106. 

2. This Bijapnr rupee is a minor mystarj, as no other contempors&ry 
authority mentions it, nor has any of its specimen yet coma to light. 

3. I. e., Vereinigta Ostindishc Oompagnie (United East Company). 

4. Diary of Streyshyam Master I, 213. 

5. Thevenot, iii, 97/ Ovingkoa, A Voyage to Surait 1639 Bd.- 

Appendix III. 

6. I. M. a, III, No. 950. 

7. O.S. I. 55-56. 

8. Of. Vestiges 1, 196-196, 
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so-called because of the figure of Vishnu and his two contorts 
Lakshm! and BhadevI on the obverse. The reverse of this 
WA was granulated. The other fagoa.a had the o* 

Vishnu on the obverse and a star on the reverse. This w s 
known as the ftar fugoia.' Tavernier calls these the Raja of 

Carnatica’sft^edi see PI. Vi, {i)5,d He then 
piece giving both obverse and reverse and calls it the Kaja or 
Velouche’s Tagod . ; see PI. VI, (i]7s8 Now Tavernier is not very 
clear what he means by Oarnatic and Velotieli. 1 mclined 
to believe that all these coins were issued both by the JNayalcs 


of Chandragiri and the Rajas of Vellore. 

The pagodas minted by Muhammad 'Adil ^ah -of Bljapdr 
and another variety current in the ’ A dil^ahi 
found theirJ way into Goiconda. Tavernier figures both these j 
see pi. VI. (i) 3,4. The first one, No. 3, of Tavernier, is the pagoda 
issued by Muhammad ’Adil Shah ; it has a continuous wgeim, 
both obverse and reverse together making one couplet . Ut 
the other Brjapflr fagoda (No. 4 of Tavernier’s obverse only) 
Marsden observes, “They have the appearance of consia^abie 
antiquity... they must have been struck by 
princes who reigned there at an antecedent period”. Bidie 
calls this the Lingayati pagoda and conjectures that the figure 
on the obverse may be a linga and adds that the reverse of 
this type has a figure which may be a yoni or liiiga and yom 
combined.* 


Tavernier also gives figures of half -pagodas current in the 
kingdom of Goiconda. We get very scanty references to 
these coins in contemporary accounts and it seems they were 
not in such great demand as the full coin. 

Then we come to the pagodas issued by the Dutch and the 
English which also passed current throughout the kingdom. 
Mir Jumla, the Qutbshahl general, held Pulicat in 1646 and 
from him the Dutch okained the mint customs at this place 
and established a mint*^ within the walls of their fort 
“Geldrja”. Tavernier figures only one kind of pagoda with a 
standing figure of Vishnu on the obverse and some kind of 
design and inscription on the reverse. The Dutch also issued 
the famous thfoe. Swami pagoda from this mint. This pagoda 
was also known as Masulipatam pagoda. But nothing is known 
of a mint conducted by the Dutch at Masulipatam, so the 
Masulipatam pagoda can better be assigned to the Pulicat 


1. Marsden H, 739-40, 742 ; J. A. S. B. 1888, 50 ; L M. 0„ I., 319. 

2. Bee J. A. 8. B. 1926 N 48-N 44 and Plate OXV of and itfi 

ArchiUctural Bemains" by Henry Oousins. 

8. Marsden II, 740. 

4. J. A. S. B. 1888. 40-41 ; C£, O.BJL. 56, 

5. N,Oiw.,193fi,m 
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mint’. The Dutch had a mint at Bimlipatam and laggar- 
nayakapuram in the north of the kingdom, but no coins cll be 
attnbutea to these towns with certainty*. 

t. acquired the privilege of minting pagoda$ 

f ^ George, Madras, as early as 1 620 on condition 
that they would continue to coin the same type of pagoda as of 
Old. Ihe Company adhered to this stipulation even after 
Madras passed into the hands of the Golconda Sultans.® The 
original privilege granted in 1620 was renewed in 1639 
‘^mpowering them to coin pagodas there with the stamp of 
three following images viz China Cassawa Sevammy (Chennai 
Keshava Swami — an apellation of Vishnu) and the two 
goddesses.^ The pagoda shown by Tavernier is, however, 
different ; it has a plain reverse and some indeterminate figure 
on the obverse. ® This and the Dutch type mentioned above 
do not seem to have been very popular. Most of the known 
Indo-European pagadas are of two types, (1) those with the 
single standing figure of Vishnu and (2) those with the three 
standing figures, Vishnu and his two consorts. The reverse 
of these coins is granulated® with a five pointed star in 
some cases. 


The Pulicat pagodas of the Dutch were slightly better 
coins than those of the Hindus or the English. “I think they 
are better by two or three in the hundred than those of •flie 
kings and Rajas of the Country or which the English make. 
For the first thing they ask you is, whether you have any 
Pagodas of Pelicate and if you have you speed much better 
in your business”."^ Bowrey also supports Tavernier when 
he says that the Madras pagoda was worth 8 s. whereas the 
Pulicat pagoda was worth 8s. 6d. He also mentions a pagoda 
minted by the Portuguese at Porto Novo and by the Danes 
at Tranqebar, but these were valued at only 6s. each.® 

Tavernier throws some very interesting side-hght on 
pagodas as currency. Being small thick pieces it was impossible 
to clip them, but people could bore small holes in them all 
round “from whence they extract 3 or 4 sols value of gold 
dust, and they close them with such skill that there is no 
appearance of the coin having been touched”,® and “he must 
be very skilful indeed that can discover the cheat. For this 


1. ibid, 126. 

2. ibid, 164. 

8. Maradea 11, 789 ; J. A. S. B. 1883, 60 ; Of. Veafcigea 1, 67. 
4. Veatiges I, 71. 

6. Cf. B. B. I: 1656-1660, 34. 

6. N. Giro, 1908, 10729. 

7. Tavernier ii, 6. Of. N. Giro, 1936, 124, 

8. Bowrey, 114-116. 

9. Tavernier-Ball II, 72, 
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reason, they never receive any payment till they have shewn 
the pieces to the Ohraff or Banker.” ^ Sometimes the pagodas 
circulated not as individual coins but as pagoda bags. If a 
banker had to make any payment “he puts the Pagods by 
fifty or a hundred together in little bags, and seals them up 
with his seal, and writes upon the bag the number of pagods 
within : and so he delivers them to him to whom he makes 
the payment. When the party makes use of them, he never 
opens the bag, but gives them as they are, to him to whom they 
are due ; who goes to the same banker that sealed the bags. 
The banker seeing his seal whole, makes answer, that the 
pieces are good, and in that manner they shall pass all the 
year without opening the bags”.^ 

But even more interesting than the bags was the 

phenomenon peculiar to Goiconda viz. the separation of the 
pagoda into old and new. The pagodas enumerated in the pro- 
ceeding paragraphs were all classed as new 'pagodas and were 
minted either by the Hindu rajahs or by the Dutch and 
English. But the old pagoda was not a coin which could be 
issued. Indeed as its name implies the coin was of some 
ancient mintage. Tavernier assigns it to “the time when the 
Maja's were masters of the kingdom of Goiconda”.® However 
it does not seem to be a Vijayanagar coin but it may have 
been issued by some even earlier dynasty. Elliot says “the 
oldest specimens I have seen are spherules quite plain and 
smooth, save for a single very minute punch-mark, too small 
to be identified, by the impress of which they have been 
slightly flattened”.* This description agrees with the specimen 
reproduced by Tavernier. They were the same weight and 
fineness as the new pagoda. ® 

The old pagoda went to a premium as compared with the 
new pagoda. Up to about _1614 the premium on old coins was 
not so great as to constitute a disturbing factor in commerce. 
The earliest reference to the distinction is in 1621 ; the amount 
of the premium is not stated, but was about 14 per cent. 
Twelve years later the premium was 25 per cent; in 1651 it 
was over 30 per cent ; in 1655 it was 43 per cent ; and in 1667 
it was forced up temporarily to 70 per cent.® Tavernier 
mentions that the superstition of the bankers was partly 
responsible for this ; they believed that if the old pagodas were 
melted down some misfortune would befall the country and 
“they hold this for such certain truth, that for fear the king 

1. Tavemisr ii, 4. 

2. Taveiaiar ii, 6. 

8. Tavernier ii, 4. 

4. O.S, 1.63. 

5. Tavernier ii , 4 and Plafce Fig. I l. 

6. Balationa, 93 . E. F. I. 1618-1621, 262 ; Vestiges I, 194-195, 
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of Golconda should melt it, they paid him for certain years 
20,000 pagods^\^ As all payments in the kingdom of Golconda 
were made in terms of old pagodas the bankers found it 
profitable to combine superstition with business. ^ But the real 
reason behind this purely artificial monetary phenomenon is 
furnished by the English merchants : “And the King having 
gott almost all the old pagothes in his countrey into his owne 
hands, for want of them to pay in their rents have raised their 
value to a strange height, giving a while since seven rupees 
for an old pagothe and near 170 new pagothes for 100 old, 

when the reall value of an old pagothe is not worth more 

than a new. By this device the king makes as much more 

of his country as wiU serve to pay his tribute to 

Orrangzeb ; and by this means makes the manufactory of his 
country where old pagothes is the thinge all things are valued 
by, to be 40 per cent dearer then it used to be, paying but 
the same quantity of old pagothes, and noe more for it then 
they did before”.* Nowhere else in the numismatic history of 
India do we find such an artificial difference between two 
issues of the same weight and fineness. 

The coin next in value to the pagoda was the half-pagoda 
already mentioned. Below the half-pagoda came the fanam 
weighing about 5 grains and being one of the smallest gold 
coins in the world. According to Elliot the traditional rate 
rnling in the Hindu South (during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and earlier) was 10 fanams to the pagoda^. During 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century it was 15 fanams 
to the pagoda on the seaboard, both in Golconda and in the 
Hindu territory further south®. Later in the century the 
position changes. Bowrey shows 32 in Madras, 24 in Pulicat, 
12 in Golconda, 18 in Porto Novo, while other later accounts 
show similar diversity The coin was nominally ^ struck in 
gold containing a varying proportion of alloy This explains 
the difference in the value of fanams in terms of pagodas at 
different places. Earlier in the seventeenth century when the 
amount of alloy in a fanam was constant in different places, 
its value in terms of pagodas was also constant. 

Besides these indigenous gold coins foreign coins also 
passed current occasionally on the coast. Writing to the 
Company in November 1630, the English factors at Masulipatam 

1. Tavernier ii, 4. 

2. ibid. 

8. E. F. L 1665-1667, 327. 

4. Vide 0. S. I. 48-49. 

6. Relabions, 93 ; B. F. I. 1618-1624, 263. The pagoda is tlie new 
nagada. 

6. ' Bowrey, 114-116 ; Vestiges 1, 194 . Fryer, New Account of East 
India. II, 182. 

7. B. F. I. 1655-1660, 34 ; Vestiges I, 194. 
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mention three varieties of gold coins, Double Albert, Noble aud 
ByderA The English merchants sometimes paid in Venetian 
Sequins and at others were anxious to secure these coins from 
local merchants.* A Sequin was equal to fanams or a 
little less than a pagoda, Bowrey found the mace, a gold 
coin of the Eastern Archipelago equal to about 1/6 of .a pagoda, 
acceptable in some Golconda ports.® These and other 
kinds of gold coins were sometimes imported by the English 
in their factory at Madras, were recoined into pagodas and 
distributed over their factories for trade purposes.* Both the 
Dutch and the English also imported gold into their Golconda 
factories and minted it into pagodas for their own use. ® 

Silver was never very popular in the south as a medium 
of currency and the principal gold coin pagoda had no subsi- 
diaries of silver. As already observed rupees were to some 
extent minted by different agencies and were accepted by all. 
The silver coin most common during the seventeenth century 
was the Spanish dollar or real of eight brought into the kingdom 
by European merchants.® Its value was about 5 shillings 
and during the first quarter of the seventeenth century it was 
equal to about 11 fanams,'^ but later the /awaw value of the 
red varies according to the gold contents of the indigenous coin. 

The Persian Abbdst or Kahmudl was another silver coin 
brought into Golconda and used as currency on the coast. 
According to Bowrey seven of these coins went to a pagoda A 
The coins which the Dutch imported were marked with the 
bde-marlcs of the Dutch East India Company®. These were 
used in trade and the Dutch accepted in payment only such 
coins as bore their Company’s stamp^®. The Dutch imported 
and also minted laris at Pulicat, but these were for their trade 
with Persia and were not as a rule used on the Golconda 
coastal. The tied, a silver coin of Siam, w^as in circulation at 
Masulipatara, and Bowrey gives its value as 3s. 7d. as compared 
to 8s. of a new pagoda ^ 

Copper coins of various weights were current in Golconda. 
The smallest unit was known as OasJi and its w^eight varied 


1. B. F. 1. 1630-1638, 80. 

2. Ibid. 231,292. 

5. Bowiey, 116. 

4. E. F. I. 1661.1664, 138. ; 1665-1660, 42. 

6. Vestiges 1, 143, 196 ; E. F. 1. 1622-1623, 107 ; 1666-1660, 87, 898-400; 
1661-1664 279. 

6. F.F.i. 1618-1621, 152 ; 1646-1650, 214; Vestiges 1, 194 ; Bowrey, 114. 

7. E. F. I. 1630-1688, 7, 76 ; Relations, 86. 

8. Bowrey, 114, 

9. N. Giro., 1936, 124. 

10. ibid. 

11. N. Giro., 1936, 125. Of, Relations, 86. 

12. Bowrey 114-116. 
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between 25 to 30 grains approximately^. The next higher 
coin was the tar. The copper coin of the highest denomination 
was the mvel. In Nizamapatam a fanam was worth 8*9 
neveU and a nevel -was worth 4-5 tar-cash. In Masulipatam 
the fanam was worth 8-9 nevds and 70-80 tar ; and one tar 
was 4 small cash^. 

The tar had different meanings in Masulipatam and 
Nizamapatam, one tar of the latter being equal to two tars of 
the former. Finally Masulipatam had quarter -tars known as 
cash-lets by the Europeans®. In Narsapore, a port north of 
Masulipatam, “and the villages 20 or 30 miles off, they have 
a small sort of moneys made of lead like swam shot, and are 
called Picans ; many hundreds of them pass for one rupee” 
Thevenot also notes a coin called gaser^ current at Pulicat, a 
small copper piece as big as a fanam, 40 of which went to a 
fanam.'^ All the copper coins current on the coast were 
minted by the Dutch®. 

The medium of currency lowest in value was the cowrie 
shell. Cowries were imported from the Maldives into the 
kingdom and were used as small money.'^ 

Copper was the only metal in which coins minted in the 
name of the Sultans of Golconda are available. Even then, 
coins of kings earlier than Ibrahim Qutb Shah (1550-1580) are 
not available. Schulman gives five coins of this king, the 
heaviest weighing about 315 grains which evidently was an 
unusual piece, two others weighing half the amount and two 
others one-third.® He also mentions two of Muhammad Qull 
(1580-1612) weighing about 170 and 185 grains;® other 
varieties of this king are also known though not yet 
published.^® 

Copper coins in the name ‘Abdulla Qutb Shah (1626-1672) 
and his son-in-law and successor Abdul Hasan Tana Shah 
(1672-1687) are available in abundance. These were minted 
both at Hyderabad and at Publicat, at the latter mint by 
the Dutch. ^ ' 

‘Abdullah’s copper coins weigh between 108 and 164 grains 
and bear the date 1068 A. H. and those of his successor 

1. Of. Sohulman— Grogan Collection, Nos. 626-527. Fov explanation 
o! the word cash see Hobson-Jobson and Oxford English Diotlonary, s. o. 

2. Relations, 94. 

3. Relations, 95. 

4. Bowrey, 116. 

5. Thevenot iii, 106. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Tavernier ii, 6 ; Tavernier-Bnll I, 23. 

8. Bohnlman-White King Collection, Nos. 6056, 6057. 

9. Ibid, No. 6068. _ , . „ . 

10 Indian History Congress Allahabad, 1988, Exhibition Sonvenlr, 36h. 

11, N. Giro., 1936, 128. 
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between 98 and 157 grains and have the date 1095 A.H. They 
do not bear the name of the Sultan but have on the obverse 
the name of the mint and on the reverse 

the mU-ji ^ ( = It has come to a good and auspicious 
conclusion) and the date. ^ The legend is a very touching one 
and unique of its kind in Indian Numismatics. It is usually 
considered to refer to the prescience of Abdulla Qu^b Shah of 
the fall of Golconda. 
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COINS OF SHAH ALAM II, OF BROACH (BHAROAJ) 

MINT,' 


14 . 


By Mr. M. K. Thakore, B.A.,LL.B., Bombay Civil (Jdl.) 
Service, Nan durbar. 


Broach, the ancient port of Bhrgukachha on the bank of 
the Narbada, though a town of considerable antiquity and 
historical importance, seems to have played little part in the 
coinage of the country. It was not a mint town of the Sultans 
of Delhi, the Sultans of Gujarat or the Great Mughals. A 
mint however was established at Broach in 1748 A.D. during 
the rule of the second Nawab of Broach, by the permission of 
the Emperor Ahmed Shah and it continued to function upto 
1806 A.D.^ The coins issued from this mint do not seem to 
have received the attention of numismatists. I, therefore, 
propose to deal here with this mint and some coins struck 
therein. 


The coins in my cabinet described below are issued in the 
name of Emperor Shah Alam II (1759 A.D. to 1806 A. D.). 
It is, however, well known that during the late Mughal period 
coins were issued in the name of the Delhi Emperor from 
various mints by independent local rulers, though the Emperor 
exercised no control over the mints. The question regarding 
the attribution of the coins of the late Mughal period was 
discussed by a coin committee held at Allahabad in 1910, 
which passed a resolution, in short, to the effect that for the 
purpose of compilation of a comprehensive treatise on the coins 
of the Mughals, for the sake of convenience, all issues of Shah 
Alam II should be regarded as Mughal. This rule has been 
accepted by Messrs. H. N. Wright, R. B. Whitehead and C. J. 
Brown in their Catalogues of Mughal coins, but Broach mint 
is not represented therein. No serious attempt seems to have 
been made to attribute these coins to the proper authority who 
issued them, till recently, when Mr. R. G. Gyani, who has 
made a study of this subject, published his conclusions in his 
paper on Non-Mughal mints of Shah Alam II, read before the 
Seventh Oriental Conference at Baroda. He has given a list 
of mints over which Shah Alam 11 had no control. Broach 
Mint however, has not come within the scope of his study. It 
is, therefore, necessary to ascertain whether Broach Mint was 
under the control of the Delhi Emperor. 


1. I am indebted to Mr. R- Q Gyani for saggesting me to write on these 
coins, for assisting me in looking np previous reference to them and for taking 

measurements of the coins for me. . « , tt 

2. Bombay Oazeteer, Surat and Broach Voi. ii. 
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It will not be out of place to briefly trace the important 
events in the history of Broach during this period. Nizam-ul- 
mulk, while he was Governor of Gujarat, before he assumed a 
position of independence in the Deccan, had made Broach 
part of his private estate. In 1736 A.D. Broach was held 
from the Ni^am-ul-mulk by Mirza Abdulla Beg the 
Commandant of the port Mirza Abdulla Beg received from 
the Nizam-ul-mulk, the title of Nek Alam Khan and was raised 
to the rank of ‘Nawab’ and thus became the founder of the 
short-lived line of the Nawabs of Broach. ‘ The following is 
their chronology’ ; — 


I. Nek Alam Khan I 
(Mirza Abdulla Beg) 
II, Nek xMam Khan II 
(Mirza Beg) 

III. Khair Talab Khan 


IV. Nek Alam Khan III, 
(minor, by regent, 
Bibi Boolan alias, 
Badi Bibi, widow of 
Nek Alam Khan I) 

V. Nek Nam Khan. 
(Mirza Hamad Beg) 
VI. Imtya-zud-daula. 

(Mirza Muazziz Khan) 


A. H. A. D. 

1149-1151 1736-1738 

1151-1166 1738-1752 

1166 1752 

(3 months only) 

A.H. A.D. 

1166—1168 1752—1754 

Succession was disputed during 
these tw'o years. 

1168—1181-82 1754—1768 

1181-82—1186 1768— 1772 


In 1772 xAD. the East India Company captured Broach 
which remained under its rule tiU 1783 A,D., when the sub- 

Broach was occupied by the East India Company and 
remained with it thereafter. ^ ^ 


In 1733 after the assassination of Pilaji Gaikwad his son 
Damaji had attacked Ahmedabad and carried fire and sword 
to the very frontier of Jodhpnr. Raja Abhai Singh of lodhour 

of®Gujarat had 

left the towns conquered bv Damnli t*n naa 

chargl Z 'Zt sU““tandaT"lla™taf hT'tlo je 


2; Voi. n, 

Kazl Saheb of Broach 


Saved Sca-IIffla Hnaab Ahmed Huaaia. 
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virtual masters of Gujarat from 1735 ^ The Emperor had 
ceased to have real hold over Gujarat and exercised no 
authority at Broach Mirga Abdulla Beg is said to have 
acknowledged neither the Governor nor the Marathas. He 
and his descendants continued to maintain themselves in a 
position of almost complete independence till 1772’*. These 
facts lead to the irresistible conclusion that the Delhi Emperor 
excercised no control over Broach mint. Nek Alara Khan II 
and his successors must have “preferred to take shelter under 
aegis of Delhi and to take advantage of what still remained of 
fhe imperial prestige by striking coins in the name of 
the regnant Emperor and by imitating the imperial issues”® 
and even establishing the mint under formal permission granted 
by the Emperor. From 1772 to 1806, except for the period 
during which Broach remained with Sindhia, the mint must 
have been under the control of the East India Company. 
Broach mint, though owing its origin to the permission granted 
by Emperor Ahmad Shah, and striking coins in the name of 
the regnal Emperor, cannot, therefore, be considered to be a 
Mughal Mint and the coins issued from this mint must be 
attributed first to the Nawabs and. then the East India 
Company. 

The legend on the silver coins of Broach Mint is exactly 
similar to that found on the coins issued from Surat Mint in 
the name of Shah Aiam IL The Broach coins are however 
smaller, thicker and inferior in execution to the coins of Surat 
Mint. They are mostly smaller than the die with the result 
that they bear only a part of the legend. The full legend is : 


Obverse 

Reverse 

xU. 


tL 








Year (A. H.) above 

Mint Mark Within 


of 

The mint mark on the 

silver coins of Nawab Nek Nam 

Khan (Mirza Hamad Beg) 

and possibly the last Nawab, 

Imtiya-Zud-daula is a flower ; 

see PI. Vlb 4. The other mint 


1. Mughal Em$ir& in India, Vol. II, page 773, by Prof, 8. R. Sharma. 

2. Bombay QmettseT, Bnrat an'd Broaoh, Vol, II. 

3. Introduction to Oatalogw of coins in the Punjab Museum by R. B, 
Whitehead, Yoi. II, the Mughul Emperors. 
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mark appearing on Broach coins is the Cross of Saint Thomas, 
as seen on PI. VII* 8. Unfortunately none of the coins with this 
mark shows the Hijri year. The regnal year appears to 
be - -2- or 3-. I aminclined to believe that Cross of Saint 
Thomas was the Broach mint mark of the East India 
Company and may have been adopted by Sindhia. I would, 
however, prefer to attribute coins bearing this mint mark to 
the East India Company. The two copper coins of Nek 
Nam Khan have no mark on them. The only copper coin 
of the East India Company has two small Crosses on it. 

On examining a number of coins, I find that the rupees 
of the Nawabs' weigh between 184 and 184‘5 grains while 
those of the East India Company weigh 181-5 to 184 grains. 
The standard of weight for the rupees of Nawabs as well 
as the East India Company seems to be 183 grains. It may 
be noted however that one rupee of the East India Company 
weighs 153*2 grains. The workmanship of this coin is better 
than others. The only reasonable explanation appears to be 
that this coin was issued at the later period of the mint’s 
hfe and the standard of weight was decreased at that time. 
The East India Company issued coins in two denominations, 
rupees and half rupees. The standard of weight for half 
rupees seems to have been fixed at about 91*5 grains. The 
copper coins of the Nawabs weigh about 150 grains. The 
only copper coin of the East India Company is a halve and 
weighs 75 grains. 

On the question of the standard of fineness useful 
information is contained in the Bombay Gazetteer, Surat and 
Broach Vol. II page 446. “In its infancy the mint is said to 
have been but little resorted to. The standard was fixed 
at one part of alloy, lead and copper, in equal parts, and 
29^ parts of pure silver. In 1772 an additional quarter of 
alloy was added and in 1782 on the cession of Broach to 
Sindia, the alloy was increased to three and half parts. 
This standard remained in force till 1806. From a statement 
furnished by the Collector it would seem that between the 
years 1787 and 1800, Rs. 6,61,110, and between 1800 and 
1806 Rs. 9,25, 330, were on the average coined.” 

1 now proceed to describe the coins of the Nawabs of 
Broach, illustrated in Pi. VII. It stiould be noted that there 
is a slight mistake about the numbering in PI. VII. 8. The 
obverse of this coin is really the obverse of coin No. 9 and 
not of coin No. 8. The reverse is that of coin No. 8. This 
point is made clear in the description below. 



J. N.S.L 1943 


Plate VII 



Coins of Shfth Alam, 
Broach Mint, 
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COINS OF NAWABS OP BROACH. 


No. 1. 


Metal, copper. 

1176 A.H. 

WtJ 147-5 S. -8" 


Obverse 

Reverse. 


11V7 






PI. VII, 8 

PI. VII, 2 


No. 2. 


Metal, copper. 

—76 A.H. 

Wt. 150. S. •7'' 


Obverse 

Reverse. 


V7 

[v]r^ 






(Not illustrated) 


Both the above coins are dated 1176 A. H., that is 
1762 A.D. The Plate shows the year to be 11V9, but the exact 
date is 11V7. The coins were therefore struck by Nawab 
Nek Nam Khan (Mirza Hamad Beg) 


No. 3. 

Metal, silver. 1181 A.H. Wt. 184-5. S. •85'*' 
R. Y. 9. 

Obverse Reverse. 

I ( A I 


M.M. Flower within ur of 

PI. VII, 3 

This coin is dated 1181 A.H. that is 1767 A. D., corres- 
ponding to Regnal Year 9 which is not very clear. It was 
struck by Nawab Nek Nam Khan (Mirza Hamad Beg) 

No. 4. 

Wt. 184*5. S. •8'' 
Reverse. 

V... 

M. M. Flower within uf- of 

PI. VII, 4 


Metal, silver. 

Obverse 

U «Uo... 

^U.t xCw 


1. The weighta ha-ve been taken in grains. 
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No. 5. 


Metal, silver. 


Obverse 

...U HU 


Wt. 184. S. -85" 
Reverse. 

M.M. Flower within tr of 

PL VII, 5 


Metal, silver. 


Metal, silver. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
No. 6. 

Wt. 181-S. 

Obverse 

...UslA... 

No. 7. 

Obverse 

UlftiJ... 


Wt. 184. 


S. ‘ 75 ^ 
Reverse. 

...|V 

*?*)••• 

S. 

Reverse. 

...jV 


C5>" 

(Not illustrated) 

Part of M.M. Cross of St. Thomas within of 


S. •75*' 
Reverse. 


No. 8. 

Metal, silver. Wt. 183*8 

Obverse 

(Not illustrated) g...... 

M.M. Cross of St. Thomas within ^ of 

PL VII, 8 (Reverse) 

No. 9. 

Metal, silver. Wt. 183. S. *75" 

Obverse. Reverse. 

PI. VII, 8 r 

(Obverse) 

(Not illustrated) 
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, silver. 

I, silver 

M. 

1, silver 

M. 

I, silver. 

M. 

J, silver. 

M. 

il, silver. 

il, copper. 


No. 10. 


Obverse. 

...t*... 


Wt. 182-8. 


S. •75'' 
Reverse. 
...iV r 

(Not illustrated) 


No. 11. 


Obverse. 

...U 


Wt. 181-5. 


S. -S" 
Reverse. 


M. Cross of St. Thomas Within uf- of 

(Not illustrated) 

No. 12. 

Wt. 153-2. S. -8" 

Obverse. Reverse. 

...SlA'S... 

M. Cross of St. Thomas Within of 

PI. VI!, la 

No. 13. 

Wt. 91-5. S. *6" 

Obverse. Reverse. 

SU,,. 


M. Cross of St. Thomas Within of 

PI. VII, i3 

No. 14. 

Wt. 91-5. S. -65" 
Obverse. Reverse. 






M. Cross of St. Thomas Within of 

(Not illustrated) 

No. 15. 

Wt. 91-5. S. -65" 
Obverse. Reverse, 

r 

...li... v»»* * 


No. 16. (Not illustrated) 

Wt. 75. S. -6" 
Obverse, Reverse. 

■ . • Sti . . . 

M. M. Two crosses Within u- of 

PU VII, 1$ 




DATES OF 1234 OUDH COINS 

By Krishna Charan Nigam, M.A., Research StudenTj 
History Department, Lucknow University. 

Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, the last Naiwab Wazir and the 
first King of Oudh (1814-27), issued three varieties of coins in 
1234 Hijri (1818-19 A.D.). 


Obverse. 

(1) 

Reverse. 



oUl 




Jai 


(_J**^b* t* <Ci*v 

1 yrr 






Obverse. 

(2) 

Reverse. 

50 jf 


jxgJC) 8)1*111 )[0 

"V) 


OMf* 

Jh Jfi 

Lj*,jU (Arms of Oudh') 

jrrr 

til. 


0 £Xi*i 

5)3 


81^3! &>yO 

Obverse. 

(3) 

Reverse. 

Same as in. 


Same as in 

No. (1) 


No. (2) except 
regnal year, which 
is 26 and 
not 5. 


These coins have been described at length in the 
Numismatic Supplement, June 1912, Qatalogue of coins in the 
Indian Museum Vol. IV, Qatalogue of the Coins of Oudh Kings 
in the Pro\}ineial Museum, Lucknow, and Valentine’s work, 
The Copper Coins of India, Part I. But the question, “On 
which dates were the coins of each variety issued ?”, has not 
been so far answered. 

Coins of the First variety. Ghazi-ud-din Haidar annually 
struck coins on the new year’s day of the Hijri Calender “ 

1 . The Arms of Oudh partially resembled the arms engraved on the 
. ^ Oairngorm Beal. 

2. ‘Ohashmai-Faiz’ (Kakori Manusoript) by Paiz Baksh P. 163b. 
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and sent ^ a sample of them to Calcutta for the Governor- 
General’s inspection. The coins of the first variety therefore, 
must have been issued on the Is Moharram 1234 H. 
' (November 1818). 

Goim of the Second variety, A few weeks after the 
inspection of 1234 Oudh coins by Marquis of Hastings, the 
then Governor-General, his wife the Marchioness of Hastings 
presented’ Ghaziuddin Haidar a Cairngorm Seal bearing 
the Arms of the King of England. Details of the proceedings 
following the presentation of the Seal are beyond the scope 
of this article and it may suffice to note that they brought 
about the issue of the second variety of coins on the 1 1th 
Jamadi-us-Sani^ 1234 H. (April 1819). 

Goins of the third variety, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, despite 
issuing coins in his name and adding ‘Shah Zaman’ (King of 
the age) to his title under pressure from the British Government, 
did not want to alter his existing relations with the Mughal 
Emperor^ ; he therefore simultaneously struck coins in the name 
of Shah Alam, the obverse side of which resembled the old 
coins and the reverse, the new. 


New Departmmt. 

2. m&. No. 136, SOih May, 1819. 

8. Ibid, No. 116, 22Qd April, 1819. 

‘“h April, 1882 Vol. I (Lord 
Ooirogorn^S arms engtwed on the 



A HOARD OF AWADH COINS FROM SULTANPUR. 


By Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Curator, Provincial Museum, 

Lucknow. 

This hoard of silver rupees of Awadh was found from 
village Pakhrauli, Police Station Kotwali, district Sultanpur, 
sometime in 1942. The hoard though small, is 
interesting for its variety and is worthy of record, as in its 
composition it includes all four types of silver rupees associated 
with the Awadh coinage and shows them to have been current 
at one and the same time. The types in the hoard are : — 

I. Royal Awadh Coins. The number of coins of 
this series is only nine, but fortunately they represent 
all the five kings of Awadh, viz., GhazTuddIn. 
Haidar, Naslruddln, Muhammad Ali Shah, 
Amjad Ali Shah and Wajid Ali Shah, showing 2, 1, 
2, 1 and 3 coins for each respectively. The dates 
range from 1234 A.H. to 1271 A.H. Of the two 
coins of Ghaziuddm Haidar, the first king, one is 
dated 1234/26, his earliest issue struck in the name 
of Shah Alam from the'Lucknow mint, which shows 
that GhazT Uddm Haidar was cautious in advancing 
his claims to independence from the control of Delhi. 

II. Machhlldar Rupees of San 26 (two coins). Although 
they bear the mint name Benares-Muhammadabad, 
these rupees bear the fish-mark of Awadh and 
were struck from the Lucknow mint. After the 
Benares Muhammadabad mint had come in the 
hands of the East India Company, coins^ still 
continued to be struck by the Nawab-Vazirs in the 
name of that mint. These were known as the 
Lucknow Sikka Rupees. 

III. Farrukhabad rupees of San 45. These are struck 
on the same weight and standard as the Lucknow 
Sikka Rupee. The coins were issued in the name 
of Shah ‘Alam II by the East India Company from 
a new mint opened at Farrukhabad from 1803 in 
accordance with Regulation XLV of that year 
(I M.G,, IV, p. 7). They do not bear the fish mark 
(nishkn mSM). Of the 5 coins one shows slanting 
milling, one straight milling and 3 plain edges. 
Vast numbers of such coins seem to have been 
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Struck, and they continued in circulation as legal 
tender eevn after the Mutiny. 

IV. §fibah Awadh Coins of San 26 (2 specimens). These 
coins bear the date 1229/26. The--mint name is 
Sabah Awadh and on obverse the king’s name is Shah 
‘Alam. There is no doubt that like the San 26 coins 
of Benares- Muhamraadabad mint, with which they 
show several points of resemblance, these coins were 
struck from the Lucknow mint. According to Mr. 
Brown these were struck by the rebels during the 
days of the Mutiny (L Jf. G., IV, p. 9). Sir 'Richard 
Burn fortunately discovered a document in the old 
Awadh records of the Board of Revenue, viz., a 
letter dated the 18th December, 1858 from the Deputy 
Commissioner, Lucknow to the Commissioner, 
Lucknow, which confirms the fact that these coins 
were struck by the mutineers, and that they were 
inferior in value to the standard MachhlTshahi rupee 
of Lucknow and that being presented in the Govern- 
ment treasuries after the mutiny they were being 
withdrawn from re-circulation (JTumismdtiG Supple- 
menti XXXVI, p. 1, Machhlidar Subah Awadh Coins 
by R. Burn). The presence of these coins in the 
hoard is an interesting point in its composition. The 
three coins with plain edges from the Farrukhabad 
mint show greater refinement of fabric, not 
seen earlier^. , 


1. Tise Deputy Commissioner o£ Bnltanpur informs me ihat the hoard 
containefi the following ooins ; — 
i£3 Rcpsss of 1836, 

5S7 „ „ 1S40. 

51 „ „ 1862. 

a Half-rupee coins cf Quean Victoria, 


TREASURE TROVE COINS DISCOVERED IN BIHAR 
AND ACQUIRED BY THE PATNA MUSEUM IN 1942 

By Mr. S. A. Shere, M. A., LL. B,, Curator, Patna 
Museum, Patna. 


1. A hoard of 50 billon coins of the Sharqi Dynasty of 
Jaunpur was unearthed in a paddy field of village Piparbar, 
P. S. Hussainabad in the Sadar Subdivision of the districi of 
Palamau on the 18th December 1941. 

This lot contained 22 coins of Ibrahim Shah, 25 coins ol 
Mahmud Shah, 2 coins of Muhammad Shah and 1 coin of 
Husain Shah. These coins have been published by me J". B. 0. 
R. S. Vol. XXVIII, Pt. III. 


2. A hoard of 12 silver coins was unearthed in a mango 
grove ' of village Shahpur, Police Station Shahpur in the Sadar 
Sub-Division of the district of Shahabad in October 1940 and 
was later forwarded to the Patna Museum in 1942. The 
12 silver coins appertain to the reigns of Jalalu-d-din Firoz and 

Alau-d-din Muhammad Shah of the Khalji Dynasty. Th^ 

coins have been published by me m J. B. 0. B. o. Vol. aaIa, 
PI. I & 11. 

3. A report was received in February 1942 that^ a pot 
containing 500 copper coins was unearthed in village Balipur at 
Dumra Dih P. S. Rosera, Sub-Division Samastipur m the 
dS rfDarbhanga. But with great efforts the Muse,^ 
could secure only 19 coins and that too in two different lots. 
The first lot contained 2 copper punch-marked coins and was 
acVuired in Match 1942 from a villager residing in the viUag 
Dumra The second lot contained 17 coins and was obtaaned 
“man of the village Baghopur of tby 

in Tune 1942. As the two lots were acquired from differed 
persons and viUages and on different 

Lid whether they formed part of the hoard of 500 corns, 

referred to above. , , . 

11 coins out of the above 17 of the second lo‘ 
defaced and the remaining six coins were of the Mugha 
Emperors and of the type given below 

(a) Aurangzeb, one coin (cf. T. M. ^2040). 

b Shah Aiam I, two corns I X 2260) 

c Alamgir H, one coin (cf. I. M 0. H. XIX, 2260). 
d Shah^Alam If. two coins (one defaced 



RARE COINS FOR SALE 

Rare gold Gupta coins 

Samudragupta 

1. Standard Type B. M. C. PL I No. 12 ... Rs. 65-0-0 

2. Do B. M. C. PI. I No. 7 ... „ 65-0-0 

3. Do B. M. C. P1. I No. 8 ... „ 65-0-0 

Chandragupta I 

4. B. M. C. PL III No. 3 ... „ 150-0-0 

5. Archer Type (Common) ... ... „ 50-0-0 

6. Lion Slayer Type B.M.C. PI. VIII. No. 15 200-0-0 

7. Do B. M. C. PL IX. No. 5 250-0-0 

8. Do B. M. C. PL IX. No. 9 ... „ 250-0-0 

Knmaragupta I 

9. Archer Type B. M. C. PL XII No. 2 ... „ 100-0-0 

10. Do B.M.C. PL XII No. *5 100-0-0 

11. Do B. M. C. PLXII No. 6 150-0-0 

12. Do B. M. C. PL XII No. 9 

with little variation ... ,, 200-0-0 

13. Horseman Type B.M.C. PL XIII No. 16 ... „ 110-0-0 

14. Do B.M.C. PI. XIII No. 10 Very fine „ 100-0-0 

15. Do B.M.C. PL XIII No. 8 100-0-0 

16. Do B.M.C. PL XIII No. 11 ... „ lOO-O-O 

17. Do B.M.C. PL XIII No. 3 ... „ 90-0-0 

18. Do B.M.C. PI. XIII No. 15 ... „ 100-0-0 

19. Lion Slayer Type PL XI V(B,M.C.) No. 12 ... „ 165-0-0 

20. Pea-cock Type B. M. C. XV No. 9 ... „ 450-0-0 

Skandagupta 

21. Archer Type B. M. C. PL XIX No. 2 ... „ 90-0-0 

22. Do Do PL XIX No. 11 70-0-0 

Narsirahagupta 

23. Archer Type ... ... ... „ 125-0-0 

Knmaragupta II 

24. Archer Type B. M. C. PL XXII No. 14 ... „ 110-0-0 

25. Do B. M. C. PI. XXII No, 15 ... „ 125-0-0 

Rare Silver Moghal Coins. 

26. Double Rupee of Ahmad Shah Bahadur, 

Mint Surat Date 1166 Ahad Fine and Unique „ 250-0-0 

27. Double Rupee of Shah Alam II Mint Surat 

Date 118x -6 ... „ 150-0-0 

Punch-Marked Coins 

28. Few Bent bar Type Silver punch-marked coins 

each ... „ 10-0-0 

All the coins are genuine and in good condition. 

Enquiries and want lists for all sorts of Indian coins are 
always welcome. 

K. C. Jaria, 

C/o. Krishna & Co., 

Numismatists, 
Chowk, Lucknow, INDIA. 



SOME ALLEGED NAGA AND VAKATAKA COINS. 
By Dr. A. S. Alteka.r, Benares Hindu University. 

In his interesting and important work. History of India, 
150-350 A.D., the late Dr. Jayaswai has considered in detail 
the history of the Nagas and the Vakatakas, and while doing 
so he has also discussed exhaustively the question of their 
coinage. Dr. Jayaswal's views about the coinage of these two 
dynasties deserve careful consideration, as they have an 
important bearing on the history of the period. The coinage 
of the Vakatakas was quite unknown before the publication of 
Dr. Jayaswal’s history. The coins of a number of Naga rulers 
like Bhimanaga, Skandanaga, Brihaspatinaga, Vyaghranaga, 
Vasunaga, Devanaga and Ganapatinaga were published by 
Cunningham as early as 1865 AD.^; but all these rulers 
belonged to the period, e. 250 to 350 A.D. Dr. Jayaswai 
however refers in his history to an earlier Naga coinage 
extending from o. 100 B.C. to 50 A.D.,^and maintains that the 
coins usually attributed to kings Seshadatta, Ramadatta, 
^isiichandradatta of Mathura, are really the issues of the Naga 
rulers of Vidisa mentioned in several Puranas, bearing the names 
of ^esha, Ramachandra and ^isunandi respectively. The coins 
of Purushadatta, Uttamadatta, Kamadatta, Bhavadatta, and 
Sivanandi, which also occur in the Mathura series, are also 
attributed by him to the early Naga rulers of Vidisa. The 
discovery of these coins in the territory around Mathura is 
attributed by him to the circumstance that Mathura has been a 
mart for ancient coins from adjoining territories like Ahi- 
chchhatra, Padmavatl and Vidisa ; he has no doubt that these 
kings were ruling with their capital in Vidisa in eastern Maiva. 
When his reading Bhavanaga was challenged by Sir Richard 
Burn,. Dr. Jayaswai published a new coin of the Kausambl 
series from the cabinet of Babu Sri Nath Sah of Benares, 
which he averred, clearly bears the legend Bhavanaga®. 

It is proposed to examine in this paper whether we have 
any coinage of the earlier Naga rulers mentioned in Puranas 
and how far it is possible to substantiate these theories. The 
Pauranic evidence undoubtedly makes it appear that there was 
a Naga dynasty ruling at Vidisa, some members of which 
belonged to the pre-Suhga and some to the post-Suhga period. 
The question at issue is whether we can identify any or some 

1. J. A. 8. B. 1866, pp. 116 fi 

2. History of India, pp. 9-16. 

8, J. B. 0. R. 8., XXII, pp. 70-76. 
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of the Naga rulers of Vidisa with any or some rulers of the 
‘Datta' dynasty, which is usually taken to have ruled at 
Mathura. 

The Puranas mention the following Naga kings as ruling 
at Vidisa before the overthrow of the Suhga power in 
c. 31 B. C. 

Bhogi, 

Sadachandra {v. t Ramachandra or Vamachandra), 

Dhanadharma or Dhanavarma. 

Vangara (who is expressly described as the fourth in the 
dynasty), and 

Bhutinanda. 

It is also stated that Sesharaja was thex father of Bhogi, 
but it is likely that he was more a mythical than a real ruler. 
If he had ruled before Bhogi, Vangara would become the fifth 
ruler of the dynasty and the Puranas could not have described 
him as the fourth king of the house. If $esha-Nagaraja was 
at all a historical ruler, his importance relative to his son must 
have been like that of Ghatotkachagupta to Chandragupta I. 

After the overthrow of the Sungas, the Puranas mention 
the following Naga rulers as ruling at Vidisa : — 

Sisunandi, 

His younger brother, Nandiyasas, 

In his line Sisuka, the daughter’s son. 

Dr. Jayaswal argues that out of these Niiga rulers of 
Vidisa, we should identify Sesha Naga-raja, Ramachandra, 
Sisunandi and Sivanandi with kings Seshadatta, Ramadatta, 
Sisuchandradatta and Sivadatta of the Mathura series, which 
in his opinion is really a series of Naga coins issued from Vidisa. 
He further mMntains that kings Purushadatta, Uttamadatta, 
Ramadatta, Bhavadatta, and ^ivanandi, occurring in the same 
series, are also Naga rulers of Vidisa, whose names are not given 
in the Pauranic lists. 

Let us now see how far this theory is tenable. At the 
outset it may be pointed out that there is no evidence to justify 
the conclusion that Seshadatta, Ramadatta, Sisuchandradatta 
and other rulers of the Mathura series were ruling at Vidisa. 
Their copper coins have been usually found only in the territory 
round about Mathura and, therefore, they are rightly regarded as 
being the rulers of that city. The contention that the discovery 
of the coins of these rulers at Mathura is due purely to the 
circumstance of that city being a well-known mart for ancient 
coins would have had some force if they had been found also at 
Vidisa and some other ancient sites in and near Malva. Such 
however is not the case at all. The coins of the above Mathura 
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rulers are conspicuous by their absence in Malva. Cunningham 
found hundreds of ancient coins of this period in Malva, but 
he could not get a single coin of the Mathura series, alleged to be 
issued from Vidisa. Thousands of coins of the Malavas were 
found at NagarT, but this site yielded only one coin of 
Ramadatta.^ When Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar carried out his 
excavations at Besnagar or ancient Vidisa, he found 56 copper 
coins, 49 of which were harsTiapanas, two were the issues of the 
Kshatrapas, and five of the Naga rulers Bhimanaga and 
Ganapatinaga No coins of any^rulers of the Mathura series 
like Ramadatta, ^eshadatta, or Sisuchandradatta were found. 
There is therefore no shred of evidence to show that the above 
rulers were ruling with Vidisa as their capital. If such was the 
case, why should their coins be totally absent in and round about 
Vidisa ? We cannot therefore prima facie identify them with the 
members of the Naga dynasty, which was ruling at Vidisa 
before the rise of the later Nagas in the 3rd century A. D. 


Another important thing to note is this : while the names 
of the rulers of the later Naga dynasty like Bhimanaga, 
Skandanaga, etc. all end in naga, the names of none of the 
rulers of the Mathura series has a naga-endmg. It may be 
pointed out that the coins of the later Naga rulers are 
very small in size ; and yet their engravers never failed to 
add the epithet Naga after their^ names. The coins of 
the Mathura rulers, Ramadatta, Seshadatta, etc. are much 
bigger in size ; why then should the epithet Naga not have 
ap%ared on them after the proper names ? If these rulers 
were really Nagas like the later rulers of PadmavatT, why 
should they have omitted the generic term Naga ?_ Not only 
do they do this, but most of them add the epithet ^datta 
after their names. 


In order to forestall the argument that these Mathura 
rulers belonged to a ‘Datta’ and not to a ‘Naga’ dynasty, Dr. 
Tayaswal avers that the last hvo letters on the Mathura c<mis 
are to be read as d^a and not as datta or data. Data, says Dr. 
Tayaswal, stands for data or dmri, meaning donor or liberal 
sacrificer The legends therefore are to be read not as Sesha- 
data Rama-data,"etc. but as Sesha-data Rama-dSta, etc 
meaning king Sesha, the celebrated donor, king I^ama. the 

celebrated donor, etc. _ 

It may be pointed out in reply that the suffix data or datri 
at the end of the names of the rulers of a dynasty is iioc known 
to be occurring anywhere either in bscriptions or m Puranas. 
The cohsTn qufst make it clear th at the last two 


1. 0. A. S. B., Vol. VI pp. 178-9 

2. A. 8. 1., A. E., 1913-4. pp. 220 6. 


16 . 
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letters are data and not data ; the horizontal stroke of medial 
a can nowhere be detected on the letter da. See for example 
the coins of RSmdatta and Piirushadatta, PI. VIII, i"3, which 
are copied from Allan’s Catalogue PI. XXIV. If the coin engravers 
could show this stroke on Bd and Kd of Ramadatta and 
Kamadatta, why should they have failed to engrave it at the 
top of the letter da^ ? 

It may be further pointed out that if, agreeing with 
Dr. Jayaswal, we identify Ramadatta, ^isuchandradatta, and 
^ivadatta with Ramachandra, Sisunandi and ^ivanandi of the 
Puranas, we shall have to suppose that the coin engravers were 
permitted to take all kinds of liberties with the names of their 
employers. In the case of king Ramachandra, they supplant 
the suffix chatidm with data. Perhaps it may be said that in 
the interest of abbreviation, the uninteresting suffix chandra is 
dropped and the more significant suffix data i.e, data is added. 
But abbreviation is not the governing principle ; in the case of 
Sisunandi, mndi has been dropped, but two new suffixesj 
chandra and ddUi are added. It is very doubtful if the coin- 
engravers would ever have been permitted to change and 
supplant important suffixes in royal names in this way. We 
cannot therefore subscribe to the view that Sivadatta and 
Sisuchandradatta of the coins are identical with Sisunandi and 
Sivanandi of the Puranas. In the case of Ramachandra, 
Jayaswal’s counterpart of Ramadatta of the coins, it has to be 
further observed that only the Vislimpurdm spells his name 
as Ramachandra ; others read it as Sadachandra or 
Vamachandra. We have shown above already that Sesha 
Nagaraja, Jayaswal’s counterpart of Seshadatta of coins, was 
most probably a mythical person, as the Puranas do not include 
him in counting the Naga kings of Vidisl. No king of the 
earlier Naga dynasty of Vidik can thus be identified with any 
ruler belonging to the Mathura coin series. 

Let us examine now the other arguments advanced by 
Dr. Jayaswal to assign the Mathura rulers to the Naga dynasty 
ruling in Vidisa. He points out that the Vidisa Naga rulers, 
are described as vriahas, ‘Bulls’ by the Puranas, and so on 
their coins diva’s Nandi or bull and trisula are to be seen 
figuring prominently. The figure of the Naga or serpent also 
makes its appearance, often completing the name of the king 
in a symbolic manner. 

It may be pointed out at the outset that it is only some 
Mss. of the Vdgu-purdm, which describe the Vidisa Naga rulers 
as viisJiasi other Mss. of this Purana as well as all the Mss. of 
the Brahmanda-Pu rdna describe theni as nripaa, kings, and not 

1. Of. also Allan, Coine of Andmi India, H. XXIV. 1, 4, B, 10, 16. 
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as vrishas or bulls, Vrisha in fact is the scribe’s mistake for 
nripa and it was quite a natural one in early palaeography. 
But granting for the sake of argument that these Naga rulers 
of Vidisa are really described as vfishas, do we find the bull 
and trisula of Siva prominently figuring on their coins, as 
averred by Dr. Jayaswal? An examination of the Mathura 
coins shows that such is not the case at all. Out of the coins 
of the five Mathura rulers who have been ascribed to the 
VidisS Naga dynasty, the bull appears only on one variety of 
the coins of Ramadatta ; it does not at all appear on the coins 
of any of the remaining four rulers. On the coins of Ramadatta 
too, Lakshmi standing (obv.) and three elephants facing 
(rev.) are the usual and prominent symbols ; the bull appears as 
an unimportant element on the obverse of only the variety 

The symbol of trisula does not at all appear on the coins 
of any of the five Naga rulers of Dr. Jayaswal. On the coins 
of Ramadatta (PI. VIII. it at VI), Ramadatta and Purushadatta 
we have a symbol partially resembling trisula. But it cannot be 
described as a trisula at all. It has only three prongs but no 
handle. We have undoubted instances of trisulas on the coins 
of Dhanadeva of KausambT*'* and Sivadasa, Mahadeva and 
Rudravarma of the Audun.baras®, where we see the three 
prongs and a long handle, ^vhich latter is absent in the case of 
the symbol on the Mathura coins. The symbol, which Dr. 
Jayaswal mistakes for a. trisfda is, in fact exactly identical with 
the second of the three Panchala symbols. 

Let us now see whether the serpent symbol appears on 
any of the Mathura coins under discussion, rendering their 
attribution to a Naga dynasty probable. It may be pointed 
out at the outset that on the coins of the rulers of Padraavatl, 
who undoubtedly belonged to the Naga dynasty and who 
invariably attach the suffix Naga to their names, the serpent 
symbol does not apper at all. Curiously enough on some of 
their coins the symbol of Peacock, the traditional enemy of the 
serpent, makes its appearance. Wheel, Dagger, Bull, trisula 
are other symbols appearing on their coins, but the serpent is 
conspicuous by its absence. This would be quite clear from a 
glance at PI. II of Cunningham’s Ooins of Medieval India, where 
the coins of Bhimanaga, Skandanaga, Brihaspatinaga, Ganapati- 
naga, Vyaghranaga and Devanaga have been illustrated. 

But even if we grant for the sake of argument that the 
serpent symbol may connect a coinage with the Naga dynasty, 
it has to be pointed out that it does not occur on the coins of 
the five Mathura rulers who are taken to be the members of 

1. Allan, Oaialogue, p. 181. 

2. Ibid, PL XX, 12. 

8. im, PL XV, lA, XIV, 16, 18. 
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the Naga dynasty by Dr. Jayaswal. There is no serpent 
symbol on the coins of Seshadatta, unless we suppose that the 
tree in the field on the left on the reverse is a serpent standing 
on its tail. The serpent is usually represented in this way 
when its hood is to be shown. But there is nothing like hood 
at the top of this symbol; it is clearly a tree. On the coins of 
Sivadatta also there is a short wavy perpendicular line, which 
can hardly be mistaken for a serpent^. On only one out of 
the four varieties of the coins of Ramadafta, there is a 
horizontal wavy line, looking like a serpent^. But such a line 
occurs also on the reverse of the Western Kshatrapa coins. It 
is not a serpent but a kind of decorative platform for the 
symbols shown above it. But granting even that this wavy 
line stands for a serpent, it has to be pointed out that it occurs 
only on one variety of the coins of Ramadatta. As far as the 
coins of the other Mathura rulers like Kamadatta, Uttamadatta, 
etc. are concerned, there is nothing on them like a wavy or a 
perpendicular line which by any stretch of imagination can 
be supposed to be a serpent symbol. 


The argument therefore that the rulers of the Mathura 
series are Naga rulers of Vidisa because of the occurrence of 
the serpent symbol on their coins, completely fails. If the 
occurrence of a wavy line were to be regarded as proving the 
Naga origin of the rulers issuing the coins concerned, we shall 
have to conclude that king Dhanadeva of Ayodhya, Brihaspati- 
mitra of KauSambT, and the Kuninda, Yaudheya and Western 
Kshatrap rulers were all Nagas, because a wavy line in some 
form or other occurs on their coins ^ 


It is thus clear that the arguments advanced to prove that 
the ‘Datta’ rulers of the Mathura series were the Naga rulers 
of Vidisa are all untenable. There are some other cogent 
reasons also which go against such a theory. We have shown 
already how these coins are not to be found in Vidisa and 
Narwar, which have yielded hundreds of contemporary coins 
of other types. If the ‘Datta’ rulers of the Mathura series 
were the rulers of Vidisa in Malva, the ‘Ujjayinl’ symbol should 
have appeared on their coins, as it does on almost all the coins 
hailing from Malva, It is conspicuous by its absence. It is 
worth noting that many of the non-'‘Datta’ rulers of Mathura, 
who have not been assigned to Vidisa by Dr. Jayaswal, like 
Gomitra, Dridhamitra, Suryamitra and Brahmamitra, put the 
‘Ujjayini’ symbol on their coins (Allan, pp. 170, 173-^ ; 

1. Allan, lUd. 2XV, 26. 

3. IZiid, XSIV. 10. 


S, Ibid, H. SVII, 1-2: XX, 2, XXll, 1-6, 
Afidhra Zakairajaa OataUgus, Pis. S to XYIII. 


XXXIX, 


21 ; 


Rapaon, 
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it is only on the coins of the so-called Vidisa rulers of Jayaswal 
that it has been replaced by a symbol resembling the Brahml 
letter sa. This deliberate supplanting of the ‘Ujjaybr symbol 
on the coins of the ‘Datta’ group will show that they had no 
connection with Malva or Vidisa, 

The symbols on the coins of the ‘Datta’ group of kings 
show that they were closely connected with one another. There 
is therefore no sufficient reason to explain why the names of 
only some of them should have been mentioned in the Puranas, 
and why kings like Punishadatta, Uttamadatta, Kamadatta 
and Bhavadatta should have been omitted. Dr. Jayaswal 
can suggest the identification of five of the rulers with the Naga 
kings of Vidisa only after taking considerable liberty with their 
names. Their coins are not found in Vidisa and bear no 
‘Ujjayinf or Naga symbols. We must therefore conclude 
that the theory that the Mathura series of coins was issued by 
the Naga rulers of Vidisa belonging to the ^unga times has to 
be abandoned as untenable 

It has been shown above how we have really no coins of 
the Naga rulers, who according to the Puranas, ruled 
contemporaneously with the Suugas and the Kanvas Let us 
now see whether we have got any coins of the Naga rulers of 
the post-Kanva period, who according to Dr. Jayaswal, 
belonged to the different branches of the Bharasiva Naga 
family, ruling at Mathura, Padmavati and Kantipurl. 

Dr. Jayaswal’s theory is that the Bharasiva Naga dynasty 
was founded by a Naga ruler named Navanaga, who ruled 
from G. 140 to 170 A. D. Coins, the legends on which have 
been wrongly read as Devasa or Nevasa are to be attributed to 
this Naga ruler, the correct reading being N'evasa. Some of 
these coins are dated in his regnal year 27. Navanaga was 
succeeded by Virasenanaga, who was a powerful ruler and 
succeeded in ousting the Kushanas from the upper U. P., 
Mathura and the eastern Punjab. Coins bearing the legend 
Virasena were issued by this ruler, his tribal name Naga being 
suggested by the serpent symbol occrring on the reverse of 
his coins. Some of them bear his regnal year 34. After 
Virasenanaga, the Naga kingdom was divided into three 
branches which ruled at Mathura, Padmavati and 
Kantipurl. Mathura rulers have left no coins. The coins of 
Naga rulers of Padmavati have been already published by 
Cunningham in 0. M. J., pi. II. The Naga rulers of Kantipurl 
have left us their coinage, but it was so far not recognised by 
scholars. Hayanaga, Trayanaga, Barhinanaga, Chharajanaga 
Bhavanaga, and Rudrasena belonged to this branch. Some 
of their coins can be seen in the section on ‘Unassigned 
miscellaneous coins of northern India* published in the Indian 
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Museum Catalogue of Coins, Vol. I, pp. 205-207. Many o£ 
these coins are also dated. ^ 

It is not possible to discuss here the various problems 
connected with the Bharasivas raised by Dr. Jayaswal in his 
History ; we shall confine ourselves here to the question as to 
whether the coins referred to by Dr. Jayaswal were issued by 
Naga rulers and whether they belonged to Bharasiva stock. 

The Pauranic passage referring to the Naga rulers ruling 
on the eve of the rise of the Gupta power reads as follows : — 

Nava nagasiu hhokskyanti Purtm Pudmavatzm^ nripak 

Mathurdm cha purtm ramydm Ndgd hhohsTiyanti sapta vai. 

The mention of the seven Naga rulers of Mathura 
mentioned in the second half of the above verse makes it almost 
certain that first half refers to nine {yiava) Naga rulers of 
Padmavatl and not to new {nwa) Naga rulers of that city. 
We may, however, assume for the sake of argument that the 
expressieu Nava Ndgali refers to new Naga rulers of Padmavati 
founded by king Navanaga and proceed to examine whether 
the coins concerned can be attributed to him. 

It may be observed at the outset that the legend on the 
coins under discussion does not read as Devasa as supposed by 
Smith ; Dr. Jayaswal’s reading Navasa seems to be the correct 
one and has been accepted by Allan also, though we cannot 
deny that on some coins the first letter appears to be ne and 
not na ; see PI. VUI, 4. The medial e stroke may be due to the 
carelessness of the engraver and we may tentatively accept 
the reading Navasa as the correct one, as shown by PI. VIII, g. 

Let us now describe the coins of Nava. On the reverse 
there is the Bull (Pl. Vlil, 5), which appears almost invariably 
on Kau^ambl ooins. On the obverse, in the upper half, there 
is Tree within railing in the centre with a symbol on either 
side (PI. VIII, 4-5). On the coin illustrated in the 
I, M. C. PI. XXIII. 15, the symbol to left no doubt appears 
like the one for 20 and that on right as the one for 7, 
and both Drs. Smith and Jayaswal naturally take 
them to stand for the number 27. But in the case of a 
large number of coins illustrated in the B. M. Catalogue 
of Coins of Ancient India, PI, XXI, 4-8 as well as those 
examined by me in the valuable collections of Babu Srinath 
Sah of Benares and Rai Bahadur B. M. Vyas of Allahabad, 
one of these symbols appears to be a spear and the other is 
indistinct and is taken as a ehouri by Allan®; see PI. VIII, 4-5. It 

1. Jayaswal : History, pp. 18-28 

2. Soma texts read Ghantjpavatim for Padmavatim, bnt that reading is 
obviously inoorreot. Bo is the reading Naka for Naga, 

3. Catalogue, p. 164, 
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would therefore be hazardous to conclude from the solitary 
specimen in Indian Museum that the coins of Nava are dated 
in his regnal years. It is however immaterial for our present 
purpose to decide as to whether these coins are dated ; we 
have to find out whether king Nava or Neva, whe issued 
these coins, is identical with Dr. Jayaswal’s Navanaga, the 
founder of the Naga dynasty. 

It must be confessed that the various arguments adduced 
by Dr, Jayaswal to support his view do not carry any 
conviction. Dr. Jayaswal ascribes this type to king Navanaga 
because there is the figure of a Naga or serpent with raised 
hood above the legend (p. 18). It is interesting to point out 
that Dr. Jayaswal takes this symbol to right of the tree on 
the obverse once for numeral 7, when he wants to argue 
that the coins bear the date of issue, 27, and then again for 
the hood of a serpent when he wants to prove that king 
Nava, who issued them, was a Naga ruler. ^ The symbol in 
question cannot obviously stand both for the numeral 7 and 
for the hood of a snake. As observed already, I have 
examined a large number of these coins and have found that 
the symbol in question is too indisticf to interpret with 
confidence. It is only on the solitary specimen published in 
the I. M. 0. that it appears as the hood of a serpent. 

But even if we assume that the serpent’s hood appears 
on all the coins of Nava its occurrence will not prove that he 
was a Naga ruler. On none of the coins issued by the Naga 
rulers of Padmavatl, the serpent or its hood makes its 
appearance. On the other hand we have already shown how a 
symbol which looks like a serpent or its hood makes its 
appearance on the coins of Dhanadeva of Ayodhya,® 
Brihaspatimitra II of Kausambi/ and the rulers of the 
Western Kshatrapa dynasty and the Yaudheya republic,* 
none of whom belonged to a Naga family, even according to 
Dr. Jayaswal, 

It must be further remembered that according to 
Dr. Jayaswal Navanaga was the founder of a new Naga house, 
which emerged into prominence by ousting the Kushanas 
from eastern U. P. Navanaga therefore would have taken 
effective and unmistakble measures to proclaim his Naga 
origin on his coins ; he would not have left it to be inferred 
by serpent’s hood on his coins but would have announced it 
by adding the unmistakable suffix naga to his name, as has 
been done by the Naga rulers of Padmavati. 

1. Jayaswal, History, p. 19 u. 1 and p, 18, 2nd para. 

2. Allan, p, 183. 

3. Ibid, p. 161. 

4. im. p. 270. 
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The next argument advanced by Dr. Jayaswal to ascribe 
these coins to a Naga dynasty is their close affinity to the 
coinage of the Naga dynasties of Mathura, Vidisa and 
Padmavatl (p. 19). We have shown already how the so-calied 
Mathura- Vidisa series of Dr. Jayaswal was not issued by any 
Naga ruler at all. But even supposing that the ‘Datta’ coins 
are the issues of Naga rulers, it has to be pointed out that 
they hear no resemblanee whatsoever with the coins of king Nava. 
On the ‘Datta’ series of coins of Mathura, the legend is either 
circular (as on PI. Vill, i), or in a straight line at the top ; on the 
coins of king Nava it is always at the bottom On the ‘Datta’ 
coins, we have usually standing Lakshral on the obverse 
(PL Vill, 1 - 2 ) and three elephants on the reverse ; on none of 
the coins of Nava does either of these objects make its 
appearance. They have on the other hand Tree within railing 
on one side and Bull on the other, which do not figure on 
‘Datta’ coins at all. The average weight of the coins of Nava 
is about 65 grains, that of the coins of the ‘Datta’ series is 
about 110 grains. There is therefore no affinity at all between 
‘Datta’ coins of Jayaswal’s so called Mathura- Vidisa series 
and the coins of Nava. 

Let us now see whether any affinity exists between the 
coins of king Nava and the rulers of Padmavati, who 
undoubtedly belonged to a Naga family. The only point of 
similarity is the occasional appearance of the bull on the reverse 
of the coins of the Naga rulers of Padmavatl. Bull however 
is an invariable element of the coins of Nava, whereas it is often 
replaced by Peacock, Wheel or Trident on the Naga coins of 
Padmavatl. The Tree within railing, which is an invariable 
element on the coins of king Nava, is conspicuous by its absence 
on the Padmavatl Naga coins; and Peacock, Wheel and 
Trident which often figure on the latter, are never to be seen on 
the coins of Nava. The legend on this ruler’s coins is always at 
the bottom and in a straight line, that on the coins of the Naga 
rulers of Padmavatl is generally circular, and covering the 
entire surface of the coin. The Padmavatl rulers prefix the 
title Maharaja to their names ; Nava never takes up this or any 
other royal title. The suffix naga, which invariably occurs on 
the coins of Padmavati rulers, is always absent on the coins of 
Nava. The Padmavati coins are usually tiny in size and 
weight. They were apparently issued in three denominations 
weighing 9, 18 and 36 grains ; only Skandanaga has issued a 
few coins weighing about 50 grains. The coins of Nava on 
the other hand are never so tiny ; they usually weigh about 
65 grains. There is therefore no affinity at all between the 
coins of the Naga rulers of Padmavati and those of king Nava 
in order to justify the latter’s attribution to a Naga family. 
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The Puranas place their Nava-Nagas at Padmavatl and 
their statement can be well accepted for we have found the 
coins of ten Naga rulers at that place. ^ If we agree with 
Jayaswal and hold that Navanaga was the founder of this 
house, we should find some of his coins at Padmavatl. This 
place has yielded a large number of Naga coins, but not a 
single coin of Nava has been found there. This would be 
indeed strange if king Nava was a Naga ruler and the ultimate 
founder of the Padmavatl dynasty. 

The coins of Nava have been found only in the eastern 
U. P., and mostly at Kausambi. The Tree within railing on 
one side and the Bull on the other side of the coins of this ruler 
also show that he hailed from Kualambl, for both these 
symbols occur on most of the coins issued from that city. 
King Nava was therefore most probably a Kausambi ruler 
and had ik) connection with the Naga famdly of Padmavatl. 
Nor was he himself of Naga extraction. He does not care to 
add to his name the epithet Naga, as was done by other Naga 
rulers. There is no Naga symbol on his coins. Kausambi, 
which W£LS his capital, is not mentioned by Puranas as the seat 
of any Naga family of rulers, though they mention Mathura, 
Padmavatl, Kantlpur! and Champa as the seats of Naga 
families. His coins are not found at Mathura and Padmavafi 
and there is no evidence at all to show that he was the 
founder of the Naga families ruling at these places. If the 
Bhara^iva dynasty was a Naga one, there is no evidence to 
show that king Nava was its founder. 

According to Dr. Jayaswal king Navanaga was succeeded 
in 0 . 170 A.D. by king Virasena, who was also a Naga ruler. 
King Nava had ousted the Kushanas from eastern U. P. ; 
king Virasena drove them from the western U. P. also and 
regained independence for the Madhyadesa. He was the 
immediate founder of the Naga families which according to the 
Puranas, were ruling at Mathura, Padmavatl and Kantipuri-. 
His coins are common at Matura and also found in Eta, 
Farukkabad and Bulandshahar districts of U. P. ; sometimes 
they are to be met with even in the eastern Punjab. It is 
therefore clear that he had wrested these areas from the 
Kushanas. This Virsena, who was a Naga ruler, is however 
to be distinguished from another ruler, whose coins are illustrated 

1, The names of seven of these rulers were definitely known in she 
beginning, -Bhimanaga, Skandanaga, Brihaspatiaaga, Ganapatinaga, Vvagh^- 
niiga, Yasanaga, and Dovanaga. The coins of Prabhakara^ga, Vibhnnagn 
and Bhavanaga have been subsequently found. The Pauranio account givi^ 
nine aa the number of these rulers was probably written before the dynasty 
was exterminated by the Guptas i or some of these rulers may have belonged to 
a branch dynasty. 

7. 2. History, pp, 19, 36. 
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in I. M. 0., PI. XXII No. 19, and ’who was a later ruler. Smith 
is quite wrong in reading the legend on this coin as Virsena; 
the correct reading of the legend is Pravarasena, and the 
issuer is to be identified with Pravarasena I, the Vakataka 
emperor. ^ 

Dr. Jayaswal is right in maintaining that Virasena was a 
ruler of Mathura. But we have no evidence to show that he 
was himself a Naga ruler and was the founder of the Naga 
dynasties of Mathura, Kantlpuri and Padmavatl. Though 
the size of the coins of the Padmavatl Naga rulers is very 
small, every ruler of that house takes care to see that the 
epithet Naga was engraved after his name on his coins. 
Though the size of the coins of Virasena is much larger, the 
legend does not contain the epithet Naga after the king’s name ; 
it is simply Virasenam. This would be rather inexplicable if 
Virasena was the founder of the Naga greatness and the 
establisher of three Naga houses. Dr. Jayaswal contends that 
the Naga figure on the reverse of the coins of Virasena 
symbolically suggests his Naga extraction. Even when their 
NSga origin had become quite well-known in later times, the 
rulers of Padmavatl never thought of indicating their family 
name in this symbolical fashion ; could then Virsena, the 
founder of the house, have remained content by suggesting his 
descent or family name in this dubious manner, when it was 
practically unknown to his contemporaries ? He would have 
naturally adopted the least unequivocal and the most 
obvious method of proclaiming his Naga descent by adding the 
epithet Naga after his name, as has been done by the Naga 
rulers of Padmavatl. 

It should be further noted that what Jayaswal takes to be 
the Naga symbol occurs not on the obverse of these coins, 
where the i^ame of the king Virasena has been engraved, but 
on their reverse ,* see PI. VIII, 6-7. If the Naga symbol was 
intended to complete the legend Virasena into Virasenanaga, it 
should have occurred at least on the same side as the legend. 
But this is not the case on a single coin of Virasena. 

It is, however, extremely doubtful whether we have a 
Naga symbol on these coins On their reverse we have no 
doubt a vertical wavy line by the side of the deity, which can 
no doubt be taken to be the representation of a serpent j 
see PI. Vin, 6-7. But.it can as well be regarded as the long stalk 
of a flower held by the standing goddess Lakshml in her hand. 
On many Gupta coins we have the representation of a Lakshml 
holding a lotus with a long stalk in the same manner as is done 
on the coins of Virasena cf. PI. VIII, 8; see also Allan, Gatdogue 


1. Ibid.y p. 22 n. 1 and pp. 37-8. 
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of Gupta Coins, PI. VII, Nos. 6 and 15 ; PL VIII, Nos. 6, 7, 
etc In order to exclude the obvious view that on the reverse 
we have Lakshmi with a lotus of long stalk, Dr. Jayaswal 
maintains that this goddess is the Ganges. There is however 
no evidence to support this theory. Makara, the vaham of 
the Ganges, is nowhere represented on the reverse by the side 
of the deity (PI. VIII, 6-7). And Hindu mythology is unaware 
of the symbolism of serpent holding its hood as a canopy on the 
Ganges, as Jayaswal wants to interpret the reverse of the coins 
of Virasena. 

As Dr. Jayaswal held that Virasena was the immediate 
founder of the three Naga families of Mathura, KantTpuri and 
Padmavatl, it was necessary for him to show that his coins 
are found at Padmavatl also, as they are found at Mathura. 
In order therefore to show that Virasena is also represented in 
the Padmavatl Naga coinage, Dr. Jayaswal attributes the coins 
illustrated in PI. II, 13 and 14 of Cunningham’s Coins of Medieval 
India to king Virasena. There is however no sufficient 
evidence to do so. Only the first letter of the legend can be 
read on each of these coins. On the coin in PI. II, 13, it is 
distinctly kim and so it cannot be attributted to Virasena. On 
the coin in PI. II 14, the letter is probably va and the name of 
the issuer may have begun with that letter. But though there is 
ample space over the head of this letter, it does not show any 
trace of the mark for medial i. On the other Naga coins of 
Padmavatl, medial vowels are invariably indicated and there 
is no reason wh}^ this should not have been done on the present 
coin, if it was really issued by Virasena, especially when there 
was ample space to accommodate the medial mark for i. 

Perhaps in order to render his theory plausible that 
Virasena was a great ruler wdio ruled gloriously for a long time, 
Dr. Jayaswal observes^ that he has issued coins of four different 
varieties, illustrated ml.M.C., Vol. I, PI. XXII 15, Cunningham, 
C, A. L, VIII, 18, J. R. A, 5., 19'J0, fig. 15 facing p. 97 
and Cunningham, 0. M. I., PI. II 13,14 respectively. It may 
be pointed out in this connection that the first three of the 
coins referred to above are practically identical in type. All 
of them are rectangular in size and have on the reverse a female 
figure standing or sitting under a canopy with a flower of long 
stalk to left. On the obverse of all of them there is the 
inscription at the top in a straight line and a palm tree below. 
Only in the case of the coin illustrated by Rapson in J". R.A.S., 
1900, there does not appear any palm tree on the obverse. 

1. History, p. 20. 

2. Dr. J ay as-wal holds that this coin also beats the dafee of its issue, viz. 38, 
1 am unable to see any numerical symbols on this coin, nor does Dr. Jayaswal 
state where exactly they are to be looked for. 
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The coin in question is however considerably worn out and it 
is quite possible that the palm tree symbol may have been 
obliterated. Virasena has therefore issued coins of only one 
variety and not of four, as maintained by Dr. JayaswaL. 

To conclude, we have to observe, that Virasena has issued 
coins of one variety only which are found usually in the upper 
Doab, rarely in the eastern Punjab and not at all at Padraavatl. 
There is no evidence to show that he was a Naga ruler; 
What is taken to be a serpent raising its hood (on the reverse 
of his coins) is more likely to be a lotus flower with a long 
stalk held by Lakshml in her hand. He is not represented 
among the numerous Naga coins found at Padmavatl and 
Vidi^a. Nor do his coins show any resemblance to the coinage 
of the Naga rulers of Padmavatl. The coins of Virasena are 
rectangular in size, those of the Naga rulers are circular. 
The coin legend on the one is at the top and in a straight 
line, that on the other is circular and covering the entire face. 
Palm tree of Virasena’s coins never occurs on the Naga coins, 
as also Lakshml standing under a canopy with a flower of a 
long stalk in her hand. Bull, Peacock, Wheel and Trident 
which appear on the different Naga coins never figure on the 
coins of Virasena. 

The coins of Virasena thus bear no resemblance whatsoever 
to any known Naga coinage. There is no evidence, epigra- 
phical, numismatic, or literary, to show that he was a Naga 
ruler, and the founder of the Naga families of Padmavatl 
Kantipurl, and Mathura. The view therefore that he w'as a 
Naga ruler and the founder of the Bhara^iva Naga family 
cannot be upheld. 

According to Dr. Jayaswal, the Naga family of Virasena 
divided into three branches after his death, the first ruling at 
Padmavatl, the second at Kantipurl and the third at Mathura. 
The Mathura rulers, he says, have left no coins. The coins 
of the rulers of the Padmavatl house are well known and have 
been published by Cunningham in 1865 and require 

no comments. Dr. Jayaswal however maintains that the 
Kantipurl Naga family, ruling at Kantit in Mirzapur district, 
was the Bharasiva family ; Hayanaga, Trayanaga, Barhina- 
naga, ChharajanSga and Bhavanaga were its members 
Dr. Jayaswal maintains that these rulers have left their coins 
behind ; only we failed to notice and identify them. The 
coins of the first four of the above rulers have been discussed 
and illustrated by Dr. Jayaswal in his History , pp. 24-28. 
Later on when Sir Richard Burn challenged some of 
Dr. Jayaswal’s readings, he published two new coins in 
J, B. 0. R S, Vol. XXII, pp. 70-76 and PI. I, which he claimed 
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were the coins of BhavanSga and Bhlmanaga respectively. 
We shall now proceed to see whether the above coins relied 
upon by Dr. Jayaswal as Naga coins can really be attributed 
to any Naga dynasty. 

Dr. Jayasw'al claims that among the unassigned, miscella- 
neous coins of northern India, published in the Indian Museum 
Catalogue, Vol I. on pp. 205-6 and illustrated on PL XXIII, we 
have the coins of Hayanaga, Trayanaga, Barhinanaga and 
Chharajanaga. Numismatists failed to read properly the legends 
on these coins and so the fact of their being issued by a Naga 
dynasty remained undetected so long. 

As far as the coins from the Indian Museum relied upon 
by Dr. Jayaswal are concerned, it may be observed that their 
facsimiles published both by Smith in the I. M. 0. and 
Jayas.wal in his History are very indistinct and no confident 
readings can be proposed with their help. Coins No, 9-16 on 
Pi. Vlii are the coins in the Indian Museum Catalogue 
republished here for the sake of ready reference from the 
Plate given by Dr. Jayaswal himself As an A. R P. measure 
the coins are now removed from the Museum and are no 
longer available for study. Soon after the publication of 
Dr. Jayaswal’s History, I took an opportunity to study the 
original coins in the Indian Museum in 1935 and found that 
only one of them, Serial No. 10, could probably be attributed 
to a Naga ruler. Among the letters of the legend we can 
read Trayanaga or Eyanaga on the original coin but not in 
its photograph; see PI. VIU, i4. There are however some letters 
preceding this legend. We may however agree with 
Dr. Jayaswal and tentatively assign this coin to a Naga ruler 
named Trayanaga. It has however to be pointed out that 
this legend cannot be read in the photoprint of this coin 
reproduced by Jayaswal in PL I of his History. 

As far as the coins attributed to Chharajanaga and 
Barhinanaga are concerned, it has to be pointed out that the 
facsimiles reproduced by Dr. Jayaswal in his PL I, which are 
incorporated in PI. V!II with the same numbering, are too 
indistinct to permit any confident reading of their legends. 
When I examined the original coins in 1935, I was unable to 
read the legends as proposed by Dr. Jayaswal. As a matter 
of fact the coins are in a very poor state of preservation and 
no confident reading of their legends is possible, unless better 
preserved specimens are forthcoming. 

PI. VIII, lo-ii are attributed to Chharajanaga by 
Dr. Jayaswal. The second line on the obverse of No. to reads 
Nagasa, and above the Hon on the reverse, it is contended, 
there are figure symbols for 20 and 8. “It is a coin of 
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Chharaja Naga, dated ia his 28th year”. On coin No. ii 
one can read Chharaja, but the reading on No. lo seems to be 
^richhaja. But the point at issue is not whether Chharaja 
or Chhaja is_ the correct reading, but whether this name is 
followed by the epithet Nagasa in a second line. Jayaswal 
does not state where exactly is this second line to be looked 
for. Smith did not suspect its existence nor could I succeed 
in detecting it when I examined the coin in 1935. To the 
left of the Tree on the obverse there is most probably the 
figure of a man or a woman coming to worship it ; see P|. VIll, i©. 
It is to the right hand side of the legend Chharaja and has 
been mistaken by Dr. Jayaswal for the letters nagasa, very 
roughly executed. But it is certain that we have no legend 
here, but the figure of a devotee coming to worship the tree. 
The coin affords no evidence to prove that Chharaja was a 
Naga ruler. Jayaswal’s numerical symbol for 20 on the 
reverse is obviously the -railing of a tree. 

Coins published in Vol. I, Plate XXIII, Nos. 9 and 

12 (PI, Vlli, 9, 12) are taken by Dr. Jayaswal to be the issues 
of Hayanaga. I have seen and examined these coins ; they 
are in a very poor state of preservation and a confident reading 
of their legends is impossible. The facsimiles given both in 
the I. M. C. and Jayaswal’s History are useless to control and 
verify the reading. The legend on PI. Vill, iz has been read 
by Smith as ratha yana-gieham\i]ta\sa'] (?). Jayaswal reads the 
same legend as Hoya^HagaSa, 20, 10, and observes, 

‘What Smith read as ra is probably a part of Sri What he 
read as tha is really a ha and his nagi is naga. What he read 
as chha I read as the figure for 20. His ma stands for 10’ 
Dr. Jayaswal contends that this is a coin of Hayanaga issued 
in his 30th regnal year. As observed already, the coin and 
its photos are too indistinct to permit a confident reading but 
it may be observed that Jayasw'al’s reading is rendered 
extremely suspicious by Bis assumption of their being the two 
numerical symbols, 20 _ and 10. As is well known, there was 
one symbol for 30, and in the whole range of Indian epigraphy 
and numismatics I have not come across a single instance of 
30 being denoted by two separate symbols for 20 and 10. The 
symbols concerned are obviously letters tha and ma ; this would 
render the reading of the whole legend as proposed bj’’ 
Jayaswal extremely dubious. 

XXIII, No. 9 (pj. vill, 9 ) Jayaswal 
can read the legend Hayasa only by supposing that the legend 
is reversed^ ; he reads it sayaha. Reversed legends on ancient 
Indian coins ^are not quite unknown 5 but they are very rare. 
The facsimile in the I. M. G. however shows that the letters 
sayaha also cannot be read. What is taken to be a sa (at X) is 
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most probably a cross of the UjjayinI symbol joined to a 
depression at the top of the coin. Hayanaga flourished 
according to Jayaswal in c. 250 A. D., the second letter (at VII) 
looks like ya of the 3rd century B.C. and not of the 3rd century 
A. D. It is most probably a na as was supposed by Smith. 
What is taken to be a ha (at VI) is clearly a railing. The 
reading sayaJia is therefore impossible and we cannot therefore 
attribute the coin to Hay a even by supposing that the legend 
is reversed. It is further to be noted that the epithet mga 
does not appear after the name of the ruler. 

I. M. C., Vol. I, PL XXIII No. 13, (Pi. VII!, i3) is taken by 
Dr. Jayaswal to be a coin of Barhinanaga. Here again it has to 
be noted that the facsimile is poor and the legend not free 
from doubt. Smith doubtfully read the legend on the obverse 
as (?) gabhemanapa, adding that only bha and na were certain. 
Jayaswal reads it as Sn Ba [r] Mnasa. A glance at PL VJII, i3 
or at the plate either of Smith or of Jayaswal shows that we 
cannot hope to check either of these readings from the 
facsimiles. The coin itself is too blurred to permit any 
confident reading. There is a peacock on the reverse of this 
coin, which perhaps may be supposed to lend support to the 
view that the coin is of Barhinanaga. But we have peacocks 
on the coins of rulers who did not bear this name, as is shown 
by the coins of Bhimanaga and Skandanaga of the Padmavatl 
series. On the reverse of this coin Jayaswal reads the legend 
{na) ga (sa). He is sure only of the letter ga. On the facsimile 
we can however read the letter pa at II. The reading Nagasa 
is therefore very problematical even on Jayaswal’s admission. 
It is therefore extremely doubtful whether this coin was issued 
by Barhina, and if .so, whether this ruler was a Naga prince. 

Out of the four Naga successors of VTrasena postulated by 
Dr. Jayaswal, it is thus seen that Trayanaga alone is perhaps 
probable. The legends on the coins attributed to HayanSga, 
Barhinanaga and Chharajanaga are extremely blurred and 
cannot be read with any reasonable certainty or probability. 
Nor are the findspots of these coins known ; there is therefore 
no evidence to show that these kings were ruling at Kantit or 
KantTpurl and belonged to the Bharasiva house. 

The last ruler of the Bharasiva dynasty, according to Dr. 
Jayaswal, was Bhavanaga. At the time of the publication of his 
History Jayaswal could rely only on the references to this ruler 
in the Vakataka records ; later on, however, he published a coin 
of this ruler also in J. B. 0. B. S., Vol. XXII, pp. 72-7 "5, 
belonging to the collection of Babu Sri Nath Sah of Benares. 
As the facsimile published by Dr. Jayaswal along with this 
paper could not prima facie support his reading of the legend. 
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I requested Babu Sri Nath Sah to lend me this coin for study 
and permit me to publish it afresh with a better facsimile. He 
was kind enough to accede to my request, and the coin is 
illustrated in Pi, Vlil. 17. 

^ On the reverse of this coin Dr. Jayaswal reads the legend 
[Sri] Bhavanago injront of the Bull He observes, ‘The head 
of the first syllable Sri is worn off leaving only traces. The 
box on the heads of bha, va and na exists in outlines, and the 
syllable go has become faint ; all the other letters still stand 
out in bold relief. The hanging line of hha was cut thinner in 
the original monl 

There is no doubt that this coin bears an inscription. It is 
One of those rare Lankey Bull types of Kausambi coins which 
are inscribed. Allan has published another inscribed coin' of 
this type with the legend Kom\m\h% {Catalogue, Introduction, 
pp. xcviii-xcix) The point at issue is not then whether Lankey 
Bull types of coins are inscribed, but whether the inscription 
on the present coin can be read as Snbhavanago, as contended 
by Dr. Jayaswal. He admits that the first letter (at II), taken 
as srl by him, is worn off. I have examined the original coin 
carefully and to me it appears more like a ma than srl. The 
facsimile published by Jayaswal, as also the new one published 
here (Pi. VIU, 17)5 show that this letter is most probably a ma. 
One_ cannot be however certain about it. In the facsimile 
published by Jayaswal, as well as on the original coin, the 
second letter certainly appears as a ka and not as a hha. The 
right hand horizontal limb of ka is slightly shorter than the left 
hand one. But it can be clearly seen in Jayaswal’s facsimile also. 
There it appears slightly detached from the vertical of ha ; 
but such is not the case on the original coin, as can be seen 
from its fresh facsimile (Pi. vm. 17) I am pubUshing with this 
paper. Dr. Jayaswal pleads that the hanging line of Wa was 
cut thinner ; it can hardly be detected in his facsimile and does 
not exist at all on the original coin. This also will be quite 
clear from the riew facsimile I am publishing with this paper. 
The third letter is taken by Jayaswal as va j but his own 
facsimile as well as the one published herewith show that it can 
be vi and nothing else. The fourth letter is no doubt na or nS. 
but there is no letter after it. 

Nor has any of these letters a box-head as contended by 
Dr. Jayaswal. The right hand limb of ka and the medial i 
mark of m are taken by Jayaswal as parts of the box-heads 
over these letters, A ^ glance at the Vakataka plates in box- 
headed characters will however show that the ‘boxes’ were 
always engraved to the left side of each letter and not to its 
right side, as assumed here by Dr. Jayaswal. Prima facie 
therefore what Jayaswal has taken to be box-heads cannot 
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be so regarded at all. An examination of the enlarged 
facsimile of this coin published by Jayaswal will show that 
the second and third letters of the legend are ordinary forms 
of Tea and vi and not box-headed forms of hha and va. This 
•^^ill be absolutely clear from the facsimile of the coin that 
is published herewith. The original coin is in the coin cabinet 
of Babu Sri Nath Sah, Durga Kund, Benares, and can be 
examined by scholars interested in the subject by a previous 
appointment with him. 

To conclude, the legend on this so-called coin of Bhavanaga 
is partly obliterated and no definite reading can be proposed 
of the whole of it. But it is absolutely certain that the letters 
taken to be hha and va are ha and vi respectively. The name 
Bhavanaga .cannot be read on the coin and it cannot be 
attributed to him. I read the legend as ma havina (na ?). 

Along with the so-called coin of Bhavanaga, Dr. Jayaswal 
has published another coin, which he attributes to BhTmanaga. 
This coin also belongs to the valuable collection of Babu Sri 
Nath Sah of Benares, who was good enough to lend it to me 
for study and publication. I am publishing a fresh facsimile 
of this coin, P|. VHI, sS. 

Dr. Jayaswal reads the legend Bhtmasa on the elephant 
side of this coin, but does not state where exactly we can find 
it. I can see no traces of any of the letters bht, ma or »a, 
either in Jayaswal’s facsimile or on the original coin. On the 
head of the elephant there are probably traces of triratna 
symbol, which is quite common on the KausambI coins of this 
type. It is probably traces of this symbol which may have 
been regarded as parts of a legend by Dr. Jayaswal. I have 
examined both the obverse and reverse of this coin carefully 
and found no traces of any legend anywhere. The reader 
may judge for himself from the' accompanying facsimile, 

PI. vni, i8. 

To conclude, the coins of the rulers of Mathura with 
datta-endmg names cannot be attributed to any Naga family 
ruling before the Christian era. Kings Naga and Virasena 
have issued coins and were ruling in the Gangetic Doab, but 
there is no evidence whatsoever to show that they were Naga 
rulers, or were the founders of the Bharasiva dynasty. Coins 
attributed to Hayanaga, Barhinanaga and Chharajanaga are 
so blurred that no definite readings can be proposed of the 
legends partially legible on them. Most probably they are not 
Naga coins; even if they are supposed to be N§ga issues, there is 
no evidence to connect the issuers with the Kantipurl Bharasiva 
family of Jayaswal. The coin attributed to BhTmanaga bears 
18, no inscription and the one attributed to Bhavanaga bears the 
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legend rfm{?)havim, and so cannot have been an issue of 
Bhavanaga, the maternal grandfather of the Vakataka ruler 
Rudrasena. If Nagas were powerful rulers who had ousted 
the Kushanas and performed ten horse sacrifices, they have left 
no coins which can lend any support to such a claim. 

So far we ' have found no coins of any Naga families 
ruling either at Mathura or at KantTpurl. The only Naga 
coins known so far are the Naga coins of the rulers of 
Padmavatl. When Cunningham published them in 1865 
A. D., seven rulers of the series were known, — Bhlmanaga, 
Skandanaga, Brihaspatinaga, Vyaghranaga, Vasunaga, Deva- 
naga and Ganapatinaga. Subsequently coins of Prabhakaranaga 
were discovered and published by Rapsonin J. B. A. 8., 1901, 
p. 116 and accompanying PL In the. last number of this 
Journal, I have published the coins of two new Naga rulers, 
Vibhunlga and Bhavanaga, and shown that Bharasiva , Bhava- 
naga most probably belonged to the Nnga family of Padmavatl. 
In this number, Dr; V. S. Agrawala is publishing a coin of 
another new Naga ruler named Puiiinaga. Apart from these 
coins mentioned above, we have no other Naga coins known so 
far. They are all of them totally dissimilar in type, fabric and 
palaeography from the coins attributed 'to the Nagas by Dr. 
Jayaswal. 

DO WE POSSESS ANY COINS OF THE VAKATAKAS ? 

We now proceed to examine Dr. Jayaswal’s view that 
some of the Vakataka rulers ' have left their coins for the 
posterity. ‘The coins of the two imperial Vakatakas, which 
have been identified here, had been missed before owing to 
their not having been read properly or not read at all’ 
{History, p. 71). These two rulers are Pravarasena I and 
Rudrasena 1. As the successors of Rudrasena came under 
the imperial Gupta suzereignty, they were not permitted, 
says Dr. Jayaswal, to issue any coins. But an exception was 
made in favour of Prithvishena I, because he had the distinction 
of receiving a daughter of the emperor Chandragupta II as a 
bride for his son Rudrasena II. Dr. Jayaswal has published 
in his History coins of all these three rulers on PL III and we 
now proceed to examine whether the attribution of these coins 
to these Vakataka rulers can be justified. 

According to Dr. Jayaswal, the coin published in 1. M. 0. 
Vol. I, PL XXII, No. 15 is a coin of the Vakataka emperor 
Pravarasena I and has been wrongly attributed to Virasena 
by the numismatists. He accepts the tentative suggestion of 
Smith that there were two Virasenas and holds that Virasena 
represented by the coin in L M. Q., PL XXII, No. 14 is the 
earlier ruler (of the Naga family according to Jayaswal) and, 
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that Vlrasena of I. M. 0 , PL XXII, No. 15 is really Pravara- 
sena I, the great Vakataka emperor. It is very doubtful 
whether we can distinguish between two Virasenas as 
tentatively suggested by Smith. We are however not, 
concerned with that problem at present. We have only to 
see whether the attribution of I. M. (7., PI XXII, No. 15 to 
the Vakataka emperor Pravarasena I is acceptable and. whether 
we can read his name upon the coin. 

Dr. Jayaswal maintains that the legend begins in the 
lower left-hand corner of the coin where we can read the letter 
Pra, that the remaining letters of the legend, v(Lmmias\jf\a 
are written in a straight line at the top, and that the second 
letter of the legend is va and not vi and so we can read it as 
FravaraBenas\jf]a and assign it to the first Vakataka emperor 
who bore that name. He further maintains that below the 
legend the coin bears the date of its issue, which he reads as 
76 {history, pp. 37-8). 

Apart from the coin in the I. M. (7., we have now two 
more coins of this ruler for comparison and study ; they are 
those in B. M. (7., PL XL V, Nos. 15-16, which are Reproduced 
in p|. Vill, 6-7. A comparison of these coins shows that the 
legend is written in a single line at the . top. and that below 
it we have various symbols like Tree, Wheel and some others, 
which are not clear. There is no letter at all in the lower 
left hand corner ; see PI. Vllf, d-y- At this place there are 
traces of a blurred symbol, which Jayaswal perhaps takes 
as a pra Such a view however is negatived by the better 
specimens in the B. M. 0. and rendered further untenable by the 
unusual and unnatural arrangement of the letters of the legend 
it presupposes. Why should only one letter of the legend be 
written in the lower left corner and all the rest in a straight 
line at the top, quite detached from it ? We have scores of 
rectangular coins of the Indo-Baktrians, the Indo- Scythians 
and the Audumbaras where the legend has been written 
in two lines, one side being found insufficient for the purpose. 
In such cases the legend is divided into two parts, and the last 
few letters are placed in a second line which is always 
contiguous to the first. If we assume that pra is written in the 
lower left corner, we shall have to explain why the remaining 
part of the left side of the coin was not utilised for 
accommodating some other letters of the legend. If it is 
argued that there was no room for further letters between 
the two lines, we have to assume that the legend was written 
in twm lines, • the first of which was to be read from right to 
left and the second from left to right. To illustrate the point, 
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it may be pointed out that Jayaswal supposes the legend to 
be written in the following manner : — 

TOW 

There is not a single rectangular coin in the realm of 
ancient Indian numismatics where the legend is arranged in 
this unnatural way. 

Even if we suppose that there is the letter pra in the 
left lower corner, it must be further pointed out that the first 
letter in the top line is distinctly vt and not va at all. 4is can 
be seen in the 1. M. C., PL XXII, 15. On its top this letter 
has the distinctive marks of the medial long i vowel consisting 
of two short strokes. The reading of the legend then would 
be PravJrasenasa and not Pravarasenasa. 

It is also quite clear that the coin published in the I. M. (7., 
Vol I, PL XXII, 15 is not dated. Dr. Jayaswal sees the 
symbols for 70 and 6 immediately after his letter pra. These 
are not symbols for these numerals but branches of the Tree 
in railing ; this will be quite clear from the comparison of the 
I. M. C. coin with PL VIII, 7. 

Even if we assume for -the sake of argument that this coin 
type bears the legend Pravarasenasa, it is not easy to attribute 
it to the Vakataka emperor Pravarasena I. It must be 
remembered that all these coins are found in the upper 
Gangetic Doab and there is no evidence to show that the 
kingdom of Pravarasena included this territory. And even if 
we assume with Dr. Jayaswal that the Vakataka power 
extended upto Mathura, we have to explain why not a single 
coin of Pravarasena I of this or any other type should be 
found in the Central India and Central Provinces, which were 
the main centres of the Vakataka powder. If the coins of 
Pravarasena are found at Mathura by the hundred, they 
should be found in C. P. by the thousand. As it is, not a 
single coin of his has been found in the home provinces of the 
Vakataka kingdom. We cannot therefore attribute the coins 
under discussion to the Vakateka emperor Pravarasena. The 
coins are found far away from his kingdom and do not bear 
his name. 

Dr. Jayaswal holds that the Lankey Bull type of coins 
published in I. M. G., Vol. I, PL XX, No. 5 is a coin of Rudra- 
sena I, the son and successor of Pravarasena. He says, ‘The 
obverse has a legend on the margin above the wheel. It reads 
Rudra ; the top of ra has a box-head and the head of da is 
thickened. To the right of the mountain there is the figure 
for 100. I take it to be a coin of Rudrasena dated in the 
year 100’. 
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It has to be admitted that in the case of the coin illusts ated 
in L M. Vol. I, PL XX, No. 5 which is reproduced in 
PI. Vill, 2i for ready reference, what looks like' a box-headed m 
and a da with a thickened head can be seen at the place pointed 
out by J ayaswal, if we read the coin from outside. We must 
however note that this particular coin is blurred at this place 
and we shall have to compare it with others of its class, so 
common at KausarabL If we do so, and compare this coin 
with other published specimens, for instance in Rapson, Indian 
(Joins, PL III, No. 17 Cunningham, Qoins of Anoimt India, 
PL V, No. 17 Prinsep’s Essays, Vol. 11, PL XLIV, No. 6 and 
Allan, Qoins of Ancient India, PL XX, Nos. 13-4, PL XXI, No. 1 , 
we find that above the wheel on the left, we have no legend at 
all, but a circle surmounted by a Triratna symbol ; see 
PI- VIII, 19.20. It is a portion of this Triratna symbol, which 
being partly blurred appears like letters Ra and da with box 
or thickened heads ; cf p|. VIII, ai. But such a reading is 
possible only if we read the legend from outside the coin and 
not from inside. On 99 per cent of ancient Indian coins, the 
legend has to be read from inside. Dr. Jayaswal’s reading 
Ruda on the coin in the J. M. G. is an instance of glmnWeshara- 
nyaya and nothing else. I am publishing herewith two 
more coins of the same class which are very clear and which 
will enable the reader to judge for himself whether there is 
any legend above the Wheel or whether we have there a circle, 
surmounted by Triratna symbol; see PI. Vll!, 19 , 20 . 

Nor is there any symbol for 100 to the right of the 
mountain on this coin type, as maintained by Dr. Jayaswal. 
It is clearly a Svastika, as can be seen even on the specimen 
illustrated in the I. M. G. All possible doubts on .the point 
may be removed by comparing this symbol on the coins 
illustrated in B. M. G., Pi XX, 13 and 14, and PL XXI, No. 1 
2 and 5 and in the accompanying plate, Pl VIII, 19 * 20 . 

And even if we assume for the sake of argument that 
there is the legend Ruda on these coins, they cannot be assigned 
to the Vakitaka king Rudrasena I. They are found ,onIy 
at KausambI and nowhere in. the kingdom of Rudrasena I. 
Nor does the occurrence of the chakra justify the ascription 
of this coin type to the Vakatakas. It may be pointed out 
that the Dureha Pillar Inscription, which has a chakra on it 
does not refer to the Vakatakas, as is clear from its facsimile 
published by J ayaswal himself ; see his History, Pi. IV. And 
supposing that it does refer to them, it does not follow that 
the symbol of chakra was an exclusively Vakataka symbol*. 
It is quite common on punch-marked coins and occurs also 
on some coins at Taxiia of the early period and of Achyuta of 
the later times. Its occurrence on this type therefore cannot 
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prove that it was isued by the Vakatakas in the absence of 
other evidence. And we have no such evidence. 

On the reverse of this coin type above the bull, Dr. 
Jayaswal seen a maJcara, which according to him is a peculiar 
Vakataka symbol. Even on the coin published in the I. M. C., 
PI. XX, No. 5 we can see no maJcara ; we have the so-called 
Taxila symbol consisting of a knob flanked by four semicircles 
on four sides. This wall be seen more clearly on the other 
specimens of this coin referred to above, as also on the 
accompanying Plate, PI. VIII, 19. 

The coin published in the I. M. 0., PI. XX, No. 4 has been 
attributed by Dr. Jayaswal to Pjithvlshena I. All other 
numismatists have read the legend on this type as Pavatasa ; 
Dr. Jayaswal alone reads it as Prithvl^enasa. I have examined 
the original coin in the Indian Museum and found that the 
legend can be nothing else than Pavatasa. The facsimile in 
I. M. 0., PI. XX, No. 4 also shows that the reading 
PrithvTSena is impossible The first three letters are clearly 
Pa, va, and ta\ there is no subscript under pa nor can the 
second letter be read as thiii The third letter is decidedly 
ta, and can never be mistaken for a ia. The reading 
PAthvJSena is therefore utterly impossible. One also 'does not 
understand why the third letter in the king’s name should have 
been spelt as §a and not as s/ia. It may be added that we 
have another specimen of this coin published in. the S. M. Q., 
PI. XX, No. 10; in its case also the legend can be read only 
as Pavatasa. This coin is reproduced in Pi. VIII, 16 (rectangular). 

It will be thus seen that we have no coins either of 
Pravarasena I or of PrithvTshena I or of Rudr'asena I. The 
Coins attributed to the first two were issued by kings Virasena 
and Parvata and the coin attributed to the last is an uninscribed 
piece issued about 500 years before the time of Rudrasena I. 
They are never known to have circulated in the home provinces 
of the Vakataka kingdom and cannot be attributed to any 
Vakataka ruler. To conclude, we have thus so far discovered 
no coins of any Vakataka ruler. 



BAMNALA (HOLKAR STATE) FIND OF TWENTY- 
ONE GOLD COINS OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 

By D. B. Diskalkar, M. A., 

Curator, Indore Museum, Indore. 

The twenty-one gold coins described below were found 
on 24-10-1940 in the village of Bamnala in the Bhikangaon 
Pargana of tlie Nimar District of the Holkar State in Central 
India. The village is situated on the right bank of the river 
Veda and is seven miles to the west of Bhikangaon and 
seventeen miles to the east of Khargone, the chief town of the 
Nimar District. It is about twenty-four miles to the south 
of the Narmada. Some boys, who were playing in the central 
street in the heart of the village, happened to unearth a few 
gold coins which they took to be buttons. The school master 
and some prominent men in the village at once ran to the 

spot and took possession of the coins. They dug deeper in 

the place and found twenty-one gold coins in all and 
a plain gold bar. No jar or pot which might have contained 
the coins was found in the place. In due course the 

Subha of the Nimar District acquired the hoard under 
the Treasure Trove Act of the Holkar State and sent 

it to Indore to the Huzur JawaUrhhana for custody 
in July 1941. Mr. G. V. Jamgaonkar, B. A., the Assistant 
Curator of the Indore Museum, deciphered the coins and 
found them to be of the Imperial' Gupta Dynasty. Upon 
his report to the Holkar Government, they were transferred 
to the Indore Museum on 13-10-1941, where they have been 
now preserved. The gold bar discovered along w'ith the 
gold coins bears no signs or symbols or letters whatever, and 
is therefore still preserved in the Huzur tTawahiThhana. It 
weighs 11 tolas and 10 masJias. The coins are of pure gold 
and are generally well preserved. Their total weight is 13 
tolas, 1 masha, and 7 ratis. 

The question as to whether the gold bar found with the 
coins was made by melting similar Gupta coins or some other 
ornaments, when the treasure was buried,- cannot be easily 
solved. Even after careful examination I have not found 
any other antiquities of the Gupta period in the village. At 
a distance of less than four feet on one side and ten feet on 
the other side of the fii\d-spot are situated the houses of the 
villagers. It seems that the surface of the kutoha village 
street was washed year after year until it came to its present 
level, allowing the coins, to be exposed without any effort. 
As no coins of the successors of KumSragupta I are found in 
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the hoards it may be presumed that the hoard was buried in 
the time of the Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta I on account 
of some imminent danger. ^ 

All the coins, as stated above, are of the Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty. Although they are generally well preserved, 
no coin in the lot has a complete legend ; each contains only a 
fragment of the full legend, evidently because the dies used 
were always larger than the flans. Eight of the coins are 
of Samudragupta, nine are of Chandragupta II and four 
are of Kumaragupta 1. Seven of the eight coins of Samudra- 
gupta are of his Standai d Type Five of the seven coins are 
of that variety in which the king wears trousers. In the 
sixth coin however the king wears a half pant and long socks. 

On the seventh coin the dress of the king and other items 
are similar to those in coins No. 1 to 5, and in ail respects this 
coin closely resembles the coins of Samudragupta of the 
Standard Type. But it is of an extraordinary importance 
in that it bears on the reverse the legend Vihramah'’ 
instead of the usual legend ^Faraltromah' No other coin of 
Samudragupta has hitherto been found bearing this legend, 

' which is found used only on the coins of Chandragupta 11. 
This novelty may be explained in two ways. 

The Gupta emperors seem to have used significant legends 
on their coins and to have favoured a particular hiruda. 
Thus Parakrama was the biruda of Samudragupta, Vikrama of 
Chandragupta II and Mahendni Kumaragupta 1. In all 
the coins, known so far to us, Samudragupta calls himself 
Parakrama, Chandragupta Vikrama and Kumaragupta MaJiendra. 
The biruda Vikrama, therefore, found on the present coin 
of ' Samudragupta is unusual. The reverse of this coin 
closely resembles the reverse of some coins of Chandragupta 
II of the Archer Type in which the goddess holds 
cornucopise in the left hand (Cf Allan’s Catalogue of Qiipta 
Coins, PI. VI 1-6). In all other coins of the Archer 
Type and other types of Chandragupta the goddess on the 
reverse holds a lotus in her left hand instead of the cornucopise. 
The coins on whose reverse the goddess holds a cornucopise 
seem to have been struck in the early period of his reign. It 
may be supposed therefore that the coin of Samudragupta in the 
Bamnala hoard bearing on the reverse the biruda Srt Vikramah 
was struck in the early period of Chandragupta’s reign, the 
old die for the obverse of the coins of Samudragupta being 

i. [Tha danger was obviously tke one created by the revolt of the 
PasliyamitraB, which, had shaken the Gupta Empire almost to its foundations. 
The Pnshyamitras were probably a power in Central India in the upper 
reaches of the Narmada, and one oan understand how the anarchy caused 
by their revolt might have induced the people in Nimar district on the 
Narmada to bury their treasures. Chief EditofF.I 
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used instead of the die of Chandragupta’s early coins of the 
Archer Type. After only a few coins were struck in this way 
the mistake was detected and the further minting of the coin 
was discontinued. It is for this reason that our coin in the 
Bamnala find is the only specimen of the variety so far found. 
If this supposition is accepted, it would be better to call this as 
Chaudragupta’s coin wrongly bearing on the obverse the die of 
Saraudragupta’s coin. 

An alternative suggestion can also be made. It may 
be supposed that in the later period of his reign Samudragupta 
introduced the epithet ViJcrama in place of the usual 
synonymous epithet Parakmma used on coins of his 
Standard type, and that Chandragupta continued to adpot on 
his coins the epithet Vikratna which he liked better than the 
epithet Parakmma. It may be said against this view that the 
coins of the Standard Type of Samudragupta, which is a close 
copy of the later coins of the Kushana Type, are the earliest of 
all his coins and that if he had introduced the new epithet on 
some coins of his Standard Type, it could have been used also 
on other coins struck by him. This argument however is 
inconclusive, for it is yet to be proved that the Standard Type, 
though started early in the reign w'as not continued to its end. 
Gupta coins wherein kings appear with foreign Kushana dress 
continue down to the reign of even Skandagiipta. 

The eighth coin of Samudragupta is of his Lyrist 
Type. We so far know of two varieties of this type. In 
one there is a foot-stool on the obverse but no symbol on 
the reverse, and in the other there is a symbol on the reverse 
but no foot-stool on the obverse. Our coin is of the second 
variety and is similar to that illustrated by Allan in his 
Catalogue, PI. V,8. 

The nine coins of Chandragupta II are of his usual Archer 
Type, Class II with lotus reverse. There are two varieties 
found of this class. In one the king stands to left holding a 
bow in the left hand and an arrow in the right hand. Two 
sub-varieties of this are already known. In the one the left 
hand of the goddess is uplifted. There are in this hoard two 
coins of this variety which agree with the specimens illustrated 
by Allan in his Catalogue, PL VI, '15. In the other sub-variety, 
the left hand of the goddess rests on hip holding lotus with a 
long stalk. There are four coins of this variety in our hoard. 
These coins resemble those illustrated by Allan in his Catalogue, 
PI. VII, 4. Two coins of a third sub-variety hitherto unknown 
are found in the present collection. In these the left hand 
of the goddess does not rest exactly on the hip but is turned a 
19. little inside so as to rest on the waist. There is oae coin in 
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the present hoard which belongs to the other main variety 
of Chandragupta’s Archer Type, class 11. In' this the king 
stands to right holding a bow in the left hand and an arrow 
in the right hand and the left hand of the goddess is seen 
hanging down over the knee. Our coin thus closely resembles 
that illustrated by Allan in his Catalogui', PI. VII, 18. 

Of the four coins of Kumaragupta I, two are of his 
Archer Type. They are of two varieties. One is of the 
second variety and the other is of the fifth variety illustrated* 
by Allan ‘ in PI. XII, 4 and 8. The third coin is of his 
Horseman Type, Class II, in which the king is riding to left 
holding a bow (?) in the right hand. It is the same as Allan’s 
PI. XIII, 16-19. A novel feature of this coin is that there is 
the letter ai inscribed on the foot-stool of the goddess as 
we find in some coins of Samudragupta ; see Allan’s Catalogue, 
pages 18 & 21 and PI. V, 1-14. The fourth coin is of his Tiger- 
slayer Type with the letter Ku in field, as illustrated in Allan’s 
Catalogue, PI. XIV-15. 

The discovery of these gold coins of the Gupta emperors 
in such a distant province like Nimar and in a place south 
of the Narmada is important, though silver coins of the 
dynasty were found in a large number in Gujarat and Berar 
and even in Maharashtra. 

Mention may be made here of the discovery of one more 
gold coin at a place called Kukshl in the Dhar State in Central 
India, which is about forty-four miles to the s w. of Dhar 
and seventy three miles ' to the n.w. of Bamnala and is at a 
distance of nine miles on the right bank of the Narmada. 
It is of Chandragupta II of the Horseman Type which is 
already known from Allan’s Catalogue P. 45, ff. and is preserved 
in the Dhar State treasury. 

The Bamnala hoard does not add much to our knowledge 
of -the Gupta coinage, but it adds two or three new varieties 
to the large number of them already known r We now proceed 
to descrjbe the coins. 


5AMUDRAQUPTA 

(ij Standard Type {Samudra in field). 

(A) Legend Parakrama on reverse. 

1. Wt„ 113.5., size, *75". 

Obverse : King standing left, nimbate, wearing conical cap, 
long cost and trousers as in the Kushana coins, 
earrings and necklace and armlets, holding in 
upraised left hand standard bound with fillet 
dropping with right hand incense on inflaihed 
altar resembling a Sliagdi (or a Tulaslvrindavana), 
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On left a Garuda standard bound with fillet ; 
beneath king’s left arm letters Samudra in 
vertical order, between king’s body and standard ; 
to right marginal legend beginning at XII, 
Samarasatavitata {vijayo jitaripurajito divam 
jayati). 

Reverse : Goddess seated facing on throne with her feet 
resting on lotus, nimbate, wearing loose robe 
and upper garment over the shoulders, and 
ornaments, holding fillet in outstretched right 
hand and cornucopiae in left arm, border of 
dots, usual furrow-like symbol on left and 
traces of the back on the throne on right ; on 
right legend 'Pardkramah. See Allan’s Catalogue 
of Gupta coins t pi. I, 6 - 8 . 

2. Wt. 111. 5 ; si^e - 8 ''. 

Obverse and reverse : similar ; PI, IXA,* a ; legends as in 
the preceding. 

3. Wt. 118*5 ; size, ‘S". 

Obverse and reverse similar ; but . a string of pearls is 
wound round the cap of the king ; remains 
of the marginal legend to left, tavijayoji, die 
is off the flan on the reverse to right ; king’s 
bust and dress very clear. PI. IXA, 3. 

4. Wt; 104*5 ; Size, '85". 

Similar ; legend Samarasata blurred ; PI. IXA, 4. 

Note — Both the obverse and the reverse are complete, 
although obverse is slightly worn. Still the weight of the coin 
is abnormally low. It is well known that the gold coins of the 
Guptas were not struck accurately on a particular standard and 
their standards varied considerably in the different districts, 
but no gold coin with so low a weight was found. Only one 
coin No. 27 of Smith’s Catalogue p, 104 weighs 96*8 but it is of 
pale gold and much worn. Only one coin of Chandragupta II 
weighing 104*9 is known (Allan, No. 65.). 

5. Wt., 117*3; Size * 8 ". 

Obverse and reverse similar. King wears a close fitting flat 
cap, covering the ears. The pose of the king, 
unlike that in the preceding coins, is slightly 
curved. The marginal legend begins on the left ; 
Tatavijayoji is visible on right. The letter yo in it 
is peculiar ; PI. IXA, 5 ; legend on reverse as in 
the preceding. 

6 . Wt, 122 ; Size, *75"^ 
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Similar ; pose of king curved to right. Unlike the 
trousers in the preceding coins the king wears a half pant, long 
socks and boots as in No. 11 below ; portion of legend on left, 
jitodivam, PI, IXA, 6 j legend on reverse, parakrama. See Allan’s 
Catalogue PL I, 15 and 17. 

Note. No coin of Samudragupta of the Standard Type 
has been found exceeding the weight of 121 grains (Allan, 
No. 10), though the highest weight of his other coins is found 
to be of 123'8 grains (Allan, Nos. 28 35). 

(B) Legend Sri Vikramah on reverse. 

7. Wt., 112-8 ; size, -8". 

Obverse and reverse similar to Nos. 1 to 5. King’s cap 
like that in No. 5 ; remains of legend to left, 
marasaUtvita ; flan of coin off the die towards the 
right on reverse. The reverse is well preserved. 
The legend unlike that in all coins of Samudra- 
gupta is ^7‘i vikramah. PI, IXA, 7. 

(2) Lyrist Type. 

8. Wt., 120'8 ; size *8". 

Obverse : King bareheaded, with hair c6mbed, seated to 
left in highbacked couch over the edge of which 
his feet dangle, nimbate, wearing waist-cloth, 
playing a lyre having a peculiar long gourd, held 
on his lap; marginal legend, m^arajadUraja 
^rt Samudragupta to right. PI, IXA, 8. 

Reverse : Goddess, nimbate, seated to left on a wicker 
stool wearing loose robe and an upper garment, 
holding fillet in outstretched right hand and 
cornucopise in left arm ; border of dots partly off 
the flan on right symbol ; legend Samudragupta to 
right ; PI, IXA, 8. See Allan’s Catalogue No. 55, 
plate V, 8. 

CHANDRAOUPTA If. 

Archer Type, Class II, (lotus reverse). King holding 
arrow in right hand. 

9. Wt., 121 ; size, *75". 

Obverse : King standing left, bareheaded with combed 
hair, nimbate, wearing long half-sleeved coat 
and a dhoti fastened by kaceJia, (?) a necklace 
and armlets, touching by outstretched right 
band the end of an arrow whose feathered part 
rests’ on the ground, Garuda standard behind 
the left hand ; a how with string inwards is 
hanging down the left hand, beneath king’s 
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left arm letters Chandra in vertical line between 
king’s body ^nd bow-string. Legend not 
preserved ; PI. IXA, 9 , 

Kote, The artistic pose of the king’s left h^nd from 
which the stringed bow is hanging is seen in many coins of 
his Archer Type. 

Reverse : Goddess seated facing, on lotus, holding fillet 
in outstretched right hand and lotus flower in 
uplifted left hand, symbol on left ; legend 
Srwikramah on right. 

This coin agrees well with that illustrated by Allan in his 
Catalogue^ PI. VI, 15. 

10 . Wt, 120. 5. si^e, •68.'-' 

Obverse and reverse almost similar to No. 9 ; but the 
bow is held by the centre by the king’s left 
hand. No legend is preserved, not even the 
epithet Srivikaamah on the reverse. 

11 Wt., 120. 5 ; size, -75'' 

Obverse : Similar to No. 9 but king wears a half pant 
and long socks and boots (as in No. 6 above) 
and holds by the uplifted left hand the . stringed 
bow by its upper end. The marginal legend 
to right — deva-^rl mahdrdjddhiraja. Ph IX A» ii. 

Reverse: As in No. 10, but unlike the two preceding 
varieties the left hand of- goddess rests on hip 
holding, lotus with long stalk. Sri vikramah on 
right as in No. 9. See Allan No. 97, PI. VIII, 1. 

12. Wt., 121 ; size, -75". 

Similar in obverse and reverse. The ^ng’s dress is as 
in No. 11, but he wears a peculiar turban in 
this variety ; marginal legend to right almost 
worn out ; PI. IXA, la. The position of the 
le'ft hand of the goddess as in No. 11. 

13. Wt.. 125 ; size, * 8 ". 

Similar, but the king wears trousers and not half pant ; 
legend on obverse not preserved. On reverse Sri vikramah. 
The position of the left hand of the goddess as in No. 11. 

14. Wt., 12 1-7 ; size, *7" 

Similar, in all respects to the preceding. The legend on 
the obverse to right in minute characters deva-irl-mahardjd- 
dhiraja. The uplifted left hand divides the words deva and 
iri. The position of the left hand of the goddess is as in 
No. 11. 
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15. Wt., 121 ; size, *7" 

The obverse is similar in all respects to that in the 
preceding coins. The king seems to wear a dhoti and not 
trousers. No marginal legend is preserved. 

The reverse is also similar in all respects except in the 
position of the left hand of the goddess. It is turned inside 
and seems to rest on the waist and not on the hip as in the 
preceding coins ; compare Allan, PI. VII, II and PI. VIII, 
12-13. PI. IXA, IS. 

1^. Wt., 120. 5 ; size, *65". 

Similar in all respects to the preceding, 

17. Wt., 121. 5; size, *75". 

Obverse : King standing right wearing only waist-cloth, 
with sash flowing to left. In all other respects 
similar to other cojns of the Archer Type ; 
marginal legend to right in minute characters — 
deva Srz mahdrdjddhirdjat as in No. 14. Pl. IXA> 17 * 

Reverse *. Similar to the preceding varieties except that 
the left hand of the goddess, holding the slender 
stern of a lotus flower, is hanging down over 
knee. Sri vikramah to right ; quite legible. 

PI. IXA, i7. 

See Allan No. 100, PI, VII, 18. 

KUMARAQUPTA I. 

(1) Archer Type. 

18. Wt, 125 5 ; size, -75". 

Obverse: King standing to left bareheaded with hair 
combed, wearing long half-sleeved coat and 
trousers as in coins of the Archer Type of 
Samudragupta and Chandragupta II ; necklace 
and armlets ; touching by outstretched right hand 
the end of an arrow as in the type of 
Chandragupta II, holding by the uplifted left 
hand the stringed bow, the string being inwards, 
by its upper end as in No. 11 above; Garuda 
standtird behind the. right hand ; beneath king’s 
left arm letter Kki between king’s body and 
bow-string ; marginal legend lost, probably the 
only letter ja (in the known legend jayaii 
mahJtalam) is legible to the ^ right. Some 
unknown symbol in the front portion of the king. 
No halo round the king’s head. PI. IXA, 18 , 
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Reverse; Goddess seated on lotus, facing, nimbate, 
wearing robe, long earlobes, and necklace and 
other ornaments, right hand which is outstretched 
holds a loop, left hand resting on hip and holding 
a lotus with a long stalk symbol on left ; srt 
maJiendrah to right, border of dots. PI. IX As tS. 
See Allan’s Catalogue No. 192, PI. XII-4, 5. 

2^ote — The peculiar symbols on the Obverse and Reverse 
are a speciality of this coin. 

19. Wt., 117-5;. size, -7". 

Obverse : sitnilar to the preceding coin, but the king seems' 
to wear a waist*cioth, holds a bow in left hand 
by its centre, its string being outwards, nimbate, 
legend Kumara vertically on right outside bow ; 
Garuda standard on left. PI- iXA, ig. 

Reverse : similar to the preceding, but there is in this coin 
the usual symbol to left and the goddess holds a 
fillet in outstretched right hand and the stalk of 
lotus in the left which rests on hip. Legend 
Sri makendra partly preserved to right. See 
Allan No. 196, PI. XII. 8. 

(2) Horseman Type. 

Class II, King to left. 

20. Wt., 125-5 ; size, -8". 

Obverse : King bare-headed, with curly hair, riding a 
caparisoned horse with a saddle and braided 
mane to left holding a bow (?) in the right hand, 
sword in left side, marginal legend running from 
right [guptakuIamalacJiandro^ mahendrakarmajito 
jayati, the last letter ti being inscribed between 
the bow and the head of the king. PI. IX Ai 20 . 

Reverse ; Goddess seated left, on wicker stool, holding 
something like a bunch of fruit to feed the 
peacock ; the left hand resting on the edge of 
a stool seems to hold the slender stem of a lotus 
flower ; peculiar symbol to left ; border of dots ; 
legend ajitamaliendrah to right. The letter H is 
inscribed on the foot-stool as in some coins of the 
Lyrist Type and Aivamedha Type of Samudra- 
gupta (See Allan’s Catalogue., p. 18 & 21). Our 
coin agrees well with those illustrated by Allan 
in his Catalogue PI. XIII-VI-19. PI. IXA, ao, 

(3) Tiger-Slayer Type. 

21. Wt., 125 ; size, ‘75*^. 
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Obverse : King to left wearing waist-cloth with sash, 
jewellery and peculiar head-dress, shooting in the 
mouth of a tiger falling backwards on left with 
bow held in right hand, left hand drawing a bov\' 
upto the ear ; Ku with crescent above, Beneath 
left arm ; marginal legend vyaghrabalaparakrarnah 
to right. Pi, IX A, 21. 

Reverse — Goddess wearing waist-cloth and ornaments 
standing turned to left, with her right foot turned 
a little ; nimbate ; the object on which she is 
standing is not clear ; she feeds a peacock with 
something held in her right hand and her left 
hand rests on the waist as in the preceding coin 
and holds two long slender stems of two lotus 
flowers, one turned upwards the head and the 
other turned below towards feet ; the usual 
symbol to left ; the legend hmaraguptodUraja 
to right ; border of dots. Pi. IX A, 21 , 

This specimen agrees well with Allan’s Cata- 
logue, PI. XV, 1,4. 



THE CHANDRAGUPTA-KUMARADEVI TYPE. 

An examination of Mr. Sohoni’s theories. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

In his very interesting and suggestive paper on the 
Chandragupta I-KumaradevI type published in the last part of 
this Volume, pp 37-42, Mr. S. V. Sohoni has accepted my view 
that the Chandragiipta-KiimaradevT coins were issued by 
Chandragupta I himself and cannot be regarded as 
commemorative medals issued by Samudragupta. The points 
at issue now are (1) whether this type was borrowed from 
Persia and (2) whether Kumaradevr’s marriage was dictated 
on the battlefield, where the Lichchhavis were completely 
overthrown by Chandragupta 1. 

As to the first point, it may be observed that the figures on 
p. 39 of this volume clearly show that there were sculptures 
in ancient Persia, where Sasauian kings are shown to 
receive the ring from Ahur Mazd and also as bestowing it 
on their crown princes. Sometimes on very rare types of 
coins, we find the king and the queen holding the ring together. 
Mr. Sohoni however has cited no instance of the king offering 
the ring to his queen, as we have it on the Chandragupta* 
KumaradevI type. There is therefore no exact parallel to the 
Indian type under discussion. 

Supposing even that there is a fair resemblance between 
the two types, we shall have to adduce evidence to show that 
the rare Sasanian coins in question were known to the mint- 
masters of Chandragupta I. No Sasanian coins are so far 
known to have been in circulation during the 3rd century A.D. 
within a radius of 500 miles from Allahabad, beyond which 
the small kingdom of Chandragupta I did not extend. It is 
therefore unlikely that the type could have been borrowed from 
the Sasanian proto-type, which was not very common in 
Persia itself. The idea of the husband giving a wedding ring 
or ornament to his wife is quite a common one in many lands, 
and we need not suppose that it could not have occurred to 
the mint-masters of Chandragupta without seeing the rather 
rare Sasanian coins. Slta had received a valuable head 
ornament as a symbol of affection of her husband, father-m-law 
and mother-in-law ' ; it was this ornament wMch she sent to 
SrlrSma through Maruti as a proof of the latter ha ving found her 

3 . Udmayma, V. Ohaps. 38 and 39. 
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place of confinement. King Dushyanta, when leaving Sakuntala 
in the hermitage, presents her with a ring as a token of his having 
married her^. It is therefore quite possible that the Gupta 
mint-masters could have represe ted their monarch as 
representing marriage ring to his queen as a symbol of unity 
and accord between the two houses, without having received 
any inspiration or hint from any Sasanian source. 

Is there any evidence to show' that Chandragupta I had 
defeated the Lichchhavis before he had married their princess 
KumaradevT, or that he had dictated the marriage on the 
battle-field ? Mr. Sohoiii states that the terms of such 
marriages are often dictated on the battle field. I agree. 
For instance, the marriage of the Rashtrakuta king Indra I 
with the Chalukya princess Bhavanaga belonged to this 
class ; it is expressly described as Rakshasa^ marriage in 
inscriptions.^ The marriage of Dhruva with Silabhattarika,® 
the daughter of Vishnuvardhana TV of Vengi, was also most 
probably dictated after the latter’s defeat sometime in <?. 
770 A.D. It must, however, be noted in connection with such 
dictated marriages that the sons born of them never take 
pride in calling themselves as dauMtras of the kings humiliated 
on the battlefield. In ancient Indian royal genealogies there 
is not a single instance of a maternal grand-father being 
introduced in the genealogy of his son-in-law’s family, when 
the latter had dictated the marriage on the battle field. In 
every case where he is mentioned, we have clear proof of the 
son-in-law having received substantial help from his father-in- 
law’s family. For instance, the fathers-in-law of the Vakataka 
kings Rudrasena I and Rudrasena II are specially mentioned 
in the Vakataka genealogies for the simple reason that the 
marriage alliance with them had proved to be of great value 
to the Vakataka family.'^ Similarly the Vishnukundin king 
Madhavavarman takes pride in calling himself the son of a 
Vakataka princess, because the Vakataka matrimonial alliance 
had been of inestimable value for the rise of his family.* If 
therefore no official Gupta document ever fails to describe 
Samudragupta as a Lichchhavi-dauhitra, the reason must be 
the gratefulness which he and his father felt to the Lichchhavis 
for the help which the marriage alliance with them gave to the 
cause of the imperial expansion of the Guptas. If the Gupta 
records do not state the maternal grand-fathers of Chandra- 
gupta I, Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I or Skandagupta, 
it was because no such valuable assistance was received by 

1 , Sshmtala, Aot VI. 

2. B.L, Vol. XVIII, Bp. 235 fi. 

8. JSJ.I.Vol. XXII, pp.98ff. 

4. Fleet, O. L L, Vol. Hi, No. 65. 

5. B. L, Vol. IV, pp. 195 ff. 
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the Guptas from the matrimonial alliances concerned. To be 
known as the son in-law of so and so was regarded as not a very 
flattering circumstance in ancient India^ ; if therefore in spite 
of this current prejudice, Chandragupta I mentions his father-in- 
law’s family on his coins and puts on them the efligy of his 
queen, the obvious reason must be the great assistance which 
he received from this matrimonial alliance. I therefore see no 
grounds to change my view that the exigency of the political 
situation, which demanded that the Guptas should adequately 
acknowledge the help they had received from the Lichchhavis, 
was the cause for the issue of the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi 
type. We have a similar instance in English history of 
William III issuing no other than the joint type during the 
life time of his queen Marry II, for precisely similar reasons. 




KACHA,— A STEP BROTHER OF SAMUDRAGUPTA. 

(POSTSCRIPT.) 

By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Sub- editor, Aj, Benares. 

In the last number of this Journal, 1 had discussed the 
question of the attribution of the coins of Kacha (p. 33-36) 
and put forth the view that Samudragupta had a step-brother 
and rival named Kacha. The evidence relied upon was a passage 
from Kdiyuga-raja-vrittmta of Bhavishyottam-putam. Here is 
another passage from Manjusrl Mulakdpa, which deserves the 
attention of the scholars, while discussing Kacha and his coins. 

Refering to the history of Samudragupta and his times, 
the chronicle observes that he had a younger brother named 
Bhasmam or Bhasma. There is some confusion in the 
narrative, for Bhasmam is credited with extensive conquests . 
There is however an admission that the author knew 
of a tradition which stated that Samudragupta had a 
brother, who contested the throne against him. The 
tradition appears to have made a confusion about the name of 
that brother and the period of his reign. But it will have to 
be accepted that Samudragupta had a brother who ruled — 
though for a short time. 

Thus we see that both the chr onicles-Kaliyuga-raja- 
vrittanta and Manjusrz MiilaTcalpa testify to the fact that 
Samudragupta had a brother who was a rival to his throne and 
actually occupied it for some time and Samudragupta had to 
recover it by force. If this brother was in actual possession of 
the throne, it was in all probability that he must have struck 
coins in his name. 

Can we not then infer safely that he was none other than 
Kacha of the coins ? It is possible that Kacha might have 
assumed Bhasmam or Bhasma as a second name, as instances of 
kings with two names are not unknown to the Gupta dynasty. 


1. II 

II 


^ n VOO-706. 

It may be pointed out that the reading in the Trivendrum edition la 
and not I 
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In further support of this view it may be added that both 
Apte and Monier Williams give ‘Alkaline ashes’ as one of the 
meanings of the word Kacha. Sanskrit ko»hai give hhara 
mrittika as the correspondhig meaning. This meaning is no 
doubt not much known at present, but must have been once 
quite current ; otherwise it would not have been given in 
koshm and dictionaries. Kacha being thus synonimous with 
bhmm (ashes), the author of Manjusrl-mulakalpa, who is well 
known for his partiality to mystify the names of the historical 
characters dealt with by him, may well have deliberately 
called Kacha as king Bhasma. 



SOME ASPECTS OF GUPTA COINAGE 
By I>r. Radha Kumud Mookerji 

Gupta Coinage is marked by a large variety in its types. 
But the reason for this variety and the design behind it have 
not received due attention at the hands of numismatists. It is 
the purpose of this Note to explain this point by reference to 
some select examples. 

On the Standard Type of Samudragupta’s coinage., the 
Standard points to his conquests by which his flag was flying 
over^ so many conquered countries. The clue to the desif^n 
is given in its legend mentioning his victory in hundreds of 
battles U The second Standard on the coin is surmounted 
by a G-aruda facing, while the Reverse shows the Goddess 
associated with lotus. These two figures point to the religion 
of the king as a worshipper of Vuhm. On the Battle-Axe 
Type, the Battle-axe is suggested by the words Kritanta- 
parasu used in the legends. It introduces the novel figure 
of a dwarf. The dwarf is suggested by a long 
established royal tradition that the King’s menial staff should 
include as his personal attendants those marked by physical 
deformities, such as the Kubja (hunch-back), Vamana (dwarf), 
Kirata {alpatanu, ‘of small body’), Mfika (dumb), Badhira (deaf), 
J'ada (idiot), and even Andha (blind) [See my Cliandmgupta 
Maurya and Jlis Times, p. 106]. The dwarf was usually to 
hold the King’s parasol. The Wheel on the Obverse of the 
Kacha type, like Qaruda, is associated with Vishnu as his 
Sudarshana-chahra. On the Tiger-type, the tiger recalls 
Samudragupta s conquest of the regions abounding in forests 
as the abode of the tiger, his conquest of the Gangetic Valley 2 . 
Accordingly, its Reverse shows the figure of Ganga, The Tiger 
and the Ganga thus go together. Thus this type of coinage 
is possessed of a regional significance, and was issued to 

1 . [This argument loses some of its force when it is remembered that 
the Standard T/pe has been almost slavisbly copied from the coinage of the 
iater Eusbanas. The legends claiming victories in a hundred battles or the 
conquest of the whole world figure on the coins of most of the Gupta kings. 
Chief Editor] 

2. _ [The Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta grows very eloqumit in 
describing bis victories over the kings in the Gangetic plain. One therefore 
expects that if the Tiger Slayer Type commemorated its conquest, it should 
have been fairly common. But to quote the words of Mr. Allan, ‘The rarest 
of Samudragupta's ooins are of the Tiger Type, of which only four specimens 
are known’ {Oatalagw, p. Ixxiv). Kumaragnpta 1 has also issued some ooins 
o£ the Tiger Type, and there it is not associated with the Ganges on the 
reverse. Chief Editor] 
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celebrate the King’s conquest of certain territories. The same 
kind of design must have inspired the Lion-slayer type of coins 
issued by Chandragupta II. As is well known, this type is 
represented in a large variety of specimens showing on Obverse 
the King hunting down lion in different positions, and, on 
Reverse, the appropriate goddess Durga-simha-vahini seated 
on lion in different positions. The Lion-hunting scene is 
portrayed on the coins in the following different ways : 

1. King to 1. shooting with bow at lion which falls back- 
wards and trampling on lion with one foot. 

2. King to 1. shooting lion as described above but not 
trampling on it. 

3. King shooting lion which falls back from its spring. - 

4. King with 1. foot on back of lion which retreats with 
head turned back, shooting at it with bow in 1. hand. 

5. Lion on 1. retreating. 

6. King standing r. with 1. foot on lion which retreats 
with head, turned snapping at the King as he strikes at it with 
sword in uplifted r. hand. 

This profusion of representation of lion-hunting scenes was 
due to actual lion-hunting in regions where it was possible. The 
tiger is the denizen of the swampy forested regions of the 
Gangetic Valley and provided sport for its conqueror, Samudra- 
gupta. Similarly, the conquest of Kathiawar by Chandragupta II 
was the conquest of a territory which is known as the habitat 
of the lion to this day. Thus both the father and the son 
indulged in the royal sport of big game-hnnting, but the game 
differed, as the countries associated with the game differed. 
More light may be similarly thrown on the changing designs 
of Gupta coinage by a study on aforesaid lines,. 



A SILVER COIN OF PAnCHALA VISHNUMITRA 
By Mr. Suehendu Singh Roy, M. A., 

Chakdighi, Dist, Burdwan. 

It is well-known to the numismatists that the coins hailing 
from ancient Panchala (modern Bariely and the adjoining 
districts), ‘form one of the longest and most uniform series’ of 
coins with regard to their types. These, as is well-known, 
have on one side the figure or symbols of a deity and on the 
other, a set of three uniform symbols with the name of a king 
below them. It is interesting at the same time to note that 
the names of the kings issuing these coins were generally 
connected very closely with those of the deities appearing 
bn the reverse of their coins to whom they were perhaps 
deeply devoted. These coins from Panchala, sometimes termed 
also as ‘Mitra coins’, are all so far known in copper only. 
Quite recently, I referred the matter to Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit, the Director General of Archaeology in India, in order 
to ascertain whether coins of this series are known in any other 
metal. He has very kindly informed me that in the course of 
his rec-ent excavations at the famous ancient site of Ramnagar 
(ancient Ahichchhatra), thousands of copper ‘Mitra coins’ have 
been unearthed, but no coin of this series has yet been found 
in any other metal. 

Some years ago, I purchased some Mitra coins from a 
Muhammedan gentleman of Bariely. The lot consisted of 
copper coins of Indramitra, Jethamitra and Vishnumitra and 
one silver coin of Vishnumitra. These coins, I was told, were 
all procured from the vast ruins near Ramnagar. The silver 
piece is identical as regards type, fabric, etc. with the 
copper issues of the same king. It weighs 60 grs. and is *57" in 
diameter. It is interesting in this connection to note here that a 
copper coin of the same king, *55" in diameter, also weighs 60 
grs, (vide Allan, p. 202, B. M, <7., No. 81). 

[The coin is practically identical with the one illustrated 
by Allan on PI. XXIX, 6. On the obverse there are the 
usual Paficbala symbols, and below them there is the 
inscription, Vishnumitrasa. On the reverse, on a raised 
platform there is a deity, facing, with two uncertain objects 
in Its outstretched hands. In a "subsequent communication 
Mr. Singh Roy has suggested that it might be Garuda, 
21. but there is no definite clue to identify the figure with 
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him. The name of the king would show that the figure 
on the reverse may be connected with some object of 
the Vaishpave cult. But it is not yet possible to identity it. 
Chief Editor.] 

Excepting the silver issues of the Kunindas and the 
Audumbaras, the absence of silver coins among the indigenous 
tribal issues of northern India, is well-marked. No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been offered for the same. The large 
number of gold and copper coins of the Kushana kings and the 
total absence of their silver issues may perhaps indicate the 
paucity of silver and comparative cheapness of gold at this 
period. Curiously, the fact that gold was pouring into India 
in huge quantities at about this time, is gathered from the 
observatoins of Pliny and others who deplored the flowing of 
gold from the Roman Empire to India. This paucity of silver 
continued to some extent even upto the 4th century A.D., ’ 
when we find- the Gupta rulers issuing gold coins in various 
types and in large numbers while, using comparative restraint 
on their silver issues, which were confined to some particular 
zones of their kingdom. Even then, it would be wrong perhaps 
to suppose that Vishnumitra was the only ruler of his dynasty 
to strike silver coins. It may confidently be hoped’ that 
silver issues of other rulers of this dynasty existed and that in 
near future they may see the light of the day. 


1 . [This argument loses some of its force -when it is remembered that 

at about this time, the Western Kshatrapas were issuing their coins mainly 
in silver. Chief Editor,'] ^ 

2. [This hope is not likely to be realised. When we have so far 
obtained hundreds of copper coins of the Panohala rnlers, some at least of their 
silver coins would have been found, if they had been .regularly issued.^ The 
present coin seems to be a freak issue, issued from the usual copper die. We 
have some similar freak silver issues of the Kushauas. See oMte, Vol. II 
p. 118, Editor’s note. Chief Editor,] 


THE SANSKRIT LEGEND ON THE BILINGUAL 
TANKAS OF MAHMtJD GHAZNI 

By Dr. V. S. Agrawala, m.a.,ph.d., 

Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

§! COINS AND ITS VARIETIES. 

King Mahmud of Ghazni (A. H. 388-421 = A. D. 998-1030) 
issued a unique type of sUver coin' from the Lahore 
mint which bears on the obverse the Kalima and the 
legend in Kufic script, and on the reverse a Sanskrit 
translation of the Kalima and the legend written in Devanagarl 
characters of the 10th century A. D. The coin represents an 
original and bold experiment to tread out of the conventional 
track. 

The Sanskrit legend besides presenting some peculiarities 
of orthography and script, has defied satisfactory 
explanation so far. Recently a coin was acquired for the 
cabinet of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, which led me to 
concentrate on the type and its legend more closely with the 
result that the Sanskrit version of the Arabic legend can 
now be understood with greater perspicacity. 

The Sanskrit translation of the Arabic Kalima is identical 
on all the known issues. But on the basis of the differing 
marginal legends the coins can be put into two varieties. 

The text of the Kalima is ; 

Line 1. 

„ 2 . 9 ? 

,, 3. 

„ 4. ^ 

Marginal legend ; — 

Var. 1. 

91521 ^ ^ 

Var. 2 . 

1. Mrst publislied by Thomas in The Chronicles of the Pathanhings 
pp. 47-49 (London 1871) ; subsequently by Stanley Lane Poole in 
The Coins of the Mohammadan Dynasties fn the British Museum (1816), Yol. 
II, pp. U9-1G1, coins 606-61dr, Plate VI; Cunningham (1894) Coins of Medieval 
India, 166; 0. J. Rodgers, OaiaZopwe of Coins, Part II Misc. Muhammadan 
Coins (1894), p. 28, Nos. 38-89. 
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The coin in the Lucknow Museum (No. 9516}® 
which is illustrated on Plate IX B, belongs to Var. 
but I had occasion to examine three more coins^ one 
of Var, 1 and two of Var. 2, belonging to Mr. Jai Krishna 
Agrawal, and the readings given above have been verified from 
the originals as best as I could. * 

Rodgers who discussed the legend at great length read. 
Var. 1 as given above, except tata for hata^ but in Var. 2 lie 
showed greater divergence and his reading was 

The portion underlined has remained the most obscure portion 
on the legend, but as will be seen below, can now be intelligibly 
understood. 


§2. INTERPRETATIONS OP THE LEGEND. 

The key to the correct understanding of the inscription 
on the coin is to be found in the fact that the Sanskrit version 
represents an ‘ honest attempt to render faithfully the sense of 
the Arabic original on the obverse side. In the Arabic text 
therefore lies the key to its right interpretation. 

The two versions are presented below in a tabulated form 


for the sake of comparison : 
Sanskrit 
*i. 

VI®. 


Arabic 

£i\ I 

^ f JJJf J 

f»®) 

(Pates in Arabic words,') 


Annotation. 

(1) Allah has been translated as Avyahta (written as 
AhyaUa). This rendering should be credited to one who iiad. 
a good grasp of the philosophical concept of the Divinity in 
both the Hindu and Muslim theology. 

1. After writing the above two more coins oat of these were aoqaiite^ Jor 
the Provincial Muaeum Laoknow. 
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(2) Muhammad is designated as Avcdara, again a Hindu 
conception coming nearest to the Muslim idea of BaM, 

(3) Nripati Mahmud is a shortened form to convey the 
titles Yamin-ud-daidah and Amm^vd-milat. 

(4) The Sanskrit Abyahtlya iiame stands for Bismillah, ‘in 
the name of God*. Thomas read name, but Rao Bahadur 
K. N Dikshit prefers to read it as name^. In my opinion 
name is surely the correct reading and there can be no mistake 
about the letter ^ which can be read on all good specimens. 
The form of * used on the coin is that given by Bahlei BrahmT 
Chart, Pi. IV. 17, and the form is absolutely clear on Coin 
No. 506 in the British Museum specimen published by Lane 
Poole. 

(,5) Ayam tamham (sHf Z^) is an attempt to translate the 
Muslim coin name Dirham occuring in the Arabic legend. The 
terms Dinar and Dirham were applied to the current coins in gold 
and silver respectively of Mahmud Ghazni in his own country. 
The weight standard of the Dirham was 45 grains. The 
Tanka on the other hand weighed 96 Rattis or 168'24 grains 
on an average*. The present coins weigh from 42 to 44 grs. 

So it was only by linguistic courtesy and, perhaps also, the 
force of current usage in the moneyer’s language that the 
Sanskrit designation TctnJea came to be accepted as an 
appropriate rendering of the coin name Dirham, The author 
of the Budud-ul-Alam, an unnamed early Arab Geographer, uses 
the word Dirham as a general term for Indian coins. He 
writes (A.D. 982 — 983 A.D.) — ‘Salabur is a big city having a 
variety of coins (Dirham) ...like Barada, Nakhwar, Shahani, 
Kabhemra, Kemwan and Kore, and each has got a different 
weight.’ [Proe. Ill Indian Bis. Congress, p. 668]. 

(6) The next word occurring only in Var. 1 has been read 
so far as tata^ but Rao Bahadur K. N; Dikshit read it as hato 
on a very clear specimen recently obtained for the Indian 
Museum®. I have before me four specimens, of which there is 
one of Var. 1 which shows this readmg. The lettering of this 


1. Num. Supplement, XL VI, Art. 336. 

2. Nelson Wright, Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi. App. A, 
p. 394. The wt. standard of the drachm, the silver unit of the Sassanian 
coinage was 60’3 grs. (A. D. 211 — 661). The Dirha/ms of the early Arab 
goveinors had the same weight. But in A.H. 76-76 (=AD. 707-08) a reformed 
ourrenoy was introduced which was three-fourths of the Sassanian Dirham 
and weighed about 46 grs. This was called the 'Legal Dirham’ (Dirham 
Shar^ai) and continued to be the standard after the date. The Dirhams of 
Ghazni oorreapond to that weight [Bee, Walker, Cat. of ArabSassanian Coins in 
fke British Museum, 1941, p. oxlvii]. The names Dirham and Dinar are derived 
from Drachma and Denarius, 

3. Num. Supplement, No, 46, Article No. 886, A Note on Bilingual Coins 
of Sultan Mahmud Ghazni, by R. B, K, N. Dikshit. 
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portion is not distinct on this coin. Although tata would be 
equivalent of lima which means ‘this, this one,’* there are very 
good grounds for accepting the reading Tiata as read by 
Rao Bahadur Dikshit. It is in agreement with the requirements 
of the Arabic word Zurab. In the legend on Var. 2 it was 
replaced by gliatita, ‘struck'. But on coin 305 of Lane Poole 
the form of the two letters of the word kata can be very clearly 
distinguished. The same is the case on coin 506 on the 
same Plate. 

(7) The Mint name Malwiudpur occurs both in the Arabic 
and Sanskrit legends and stood for Lahore. 

( 8 ) The w'ord ghafita occurs on Var. 2, and has not been, 
so far read or explained satisfactorily although it is so 
clear on all the coins examined bj? me. The error seems to 
have persisted from Thomas up to now by a misjoinder, or 
what w'e may call wrong pada-ehchheda. ns will appear from 
the following : 

Thomas — sjsf 
—mi 

Dikshit — ^ 

— ?iqrcfl 

Correct reading — eijf 5 ?^ 

^^^'1 VIS 

The- fe is certain on specimens examined by me. In the 
Plate of the British Museum specimens published by Stanely 
Lane Pooled, the short i stroke on the left side of is 
unmistakable. The sii stroke in the first letter of -the 
next word, Tajiktyera is very clear in coin No. 511 of the 
British Museum. 

The correct reading of the first word is therefore ghatita 
which is but another synonym of the word kata on Var. 1. 

With the correct reading ghatita now restored there 
remains hardly any need for kata on this Var. and-indeed it is 
not warranted by the actual script on the coin. 

(9) The resultant gain from the correct restoration of 
gkatita is very valuable for explaining the legend. 

The next word remains clearly Tdjikiyera of which fortu- 
nately each letter and also the vowel strokes are clearly and 
prominently visible in most of the specimens 

Thomas had already read it right, but his incorrect 
separating of Ta. from ji Uyera gave rise to much subsequent con - 

1 . Steingass, Arabic Dictionary, p. 1170, 

2. Op. oit., Plate VI, 610-614, see coins i511, 613, 
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fusion. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit is right when he says that 
the word must be equivalent of the Hijri era, but his tentative 
suggestion to read jinayana (flight of the Jina or Prophet) is 
neither possible nor necessary, is one Sanskrit 

phrase equivalent to ‘Era of the Arabs’ i.e. the Hijri Era. 

The word deserves to be explained. Tajiha 

is a well known Sanskrit word for ‘Arab’ used in late classical 
literature. The Katha-sarit-sagara of Somadeva refers to the 
Tajikas in the northern direction ^ where there was an increase 
of the Mlechchha element in the population. The word has 
become more widely known as part of the name of some 
astrological works as Tajiha-ntlahantlu etc. The Arabs were 
known to their contemporaries as the Taxis. ^ In the Nausarl 
Plates of Chedi Sa±vat 490 ( = A.’D. 738) there is a reference 
to the defeat of the Tajika (Arab) army which had invaded 
Sindh and Surashtra and menaced the Gurj Jar a kings, at the 
hands of the Chalukya king Pulakesiraja®. 

The Tajiktyera of the coin legend therefore simply 
means ‘of the Arabs’, and Tajiktyera Samvatl denoted the Era 
of the Arabs or the Hijri Era. 

The grammatical formation of Tajiktyera is a little out 
of the ordinary. It is Tajika with two possessive suffixes, 
iya and ira, known as Matubartha. lya (known to 
Sanskrit .grammar as oliha) is a Sanskrit affix and ira is from 
the medieval Apabhrarhsa language. In correct Sanskrit 
Tajiklya alone would be enough to mean ‘of the Arabs’, but 


^ 3:%?Tq5|3Trf»75|: i) 

ff: II 

XXXVII verses 34-36 

2. I am indebted to my friend Mr. R. G. Gyani, M.A., for the foUowing 
ref erenoea from the Shahnama : — 

(a) gubs muhl, Le Lewe <J 0 s Bois, Vol. VII. p, 743, Saying abont Tazi 
was the name whioh the Shahnamah gives to the Arabs. Tani asp is used for 
Arab horses (Vol. I. p. 46) 

(b) Turner Maoan, Persian text of the Shahnamah, Oalpntta, 1829, 
Vol. I, p. 22. In the Madras story (dastan) the word Tazi occurs several times 
as name for the Arabs. I had found reference to It in a Shahnama passage 
appearing in the Journal of the K, E. Cama Oriental Institute, 1940, p. 67. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 168. In a grant of the Gnrjara king Jayabhatta 
III of the Kalaohnri year 486 (=A. D. 784), there Is also reference in line 32 to 
the Taiiikas ( ). Jayabhatta came to Valabhi to help 

its ruler in fighting the Tajjikas or the Arab invaders, ’[ Ep. lud., Vol. XXIII 
p. 161 ]. 
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it seems that the contemporary Apabhramsa idiom did tolerate 
the addition of another pleonastic suffix. Lakshmldhara 
gives hera and im as good possessive affixes, for example, 
tumha-hem (yours) ^ and gavvira (haughty).^ Tajiklyera has 
this ira suffix added to Tajiklya. About the same time this 
use of double suffixes is found in other names also e. g., 
Vgaghrera-v^a,^ where ira and vala, two possessive suffixes 
both from the Prakrit language are used, and one is clearly 
redundant. Tajihiyem is therefore a perfectly intelligible term 
which was used to qualify SamvatJ, so that it might denote the 
Hijri Era of the Arabs and not the Samvat Era of the 
Hindus. The influence of contemporary Prakrit grammar 
is patent in the legend, as the words hata and gJiafita 
Mahamudapwa used without their case-endings show. 

(10) Samvat also is not in the usual locative case but has 
more of DesI influence being written 

(11-12) and are written in Devanagari numerals 
and stand for the date in full Arabic words on the other side. 


§3. RELATIVE PRIORITY OP THE LEGENDS. 

Of the two versions of the Sanskrit legend Var. 1 in my 
opinion represents the earlier attempt, and Var. 2 an improved 
and revised version of it, and this is for the following reasons : — 

(a) The first text is an attempt to be scrupulously 
literal in rendering the Arabic words and has several faults. 
The second one is simpler and faultless to that extent. 

(b) for Bismillah was considered simply 
pedantic and omitted in the second edition. 

(c) It was perhaps rightly felt that hata Mahmudapura 
was not quite auspicious, and hata was replaced by the more 
expressive ghatita, 

(d) The syntax also is improved in the second version. 

Eata Mahamudapura imitated the Arabic t-jyJ which 

was later on changed to Mahamudapura ghafita. The order of 
words in Var. 2, is (i) apf (ii) (iH) 

1. Shadbhashachandriltat II. 1, 8. 


Wi: [ M. I. 1 ], 


2 . . 

8. ASadiara, a Jana author of many ^orks who wrote in V. S. igSK- 

mandala (Satlam) m Sapadalaksha country {^nabhar Eainntanal 

MamacriMi in {he G. and 
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The form is at once grammatically better and 
more legal, whereas the first one with was more 

literal. 

(e) But the cause of real confusion was the word SamvaiJt 
which in the tenth century was reserved for the Vikrama 
Saravat only. 

In the second version therefore the significant epithet 
Tajihlyera was put before SamvatJ, and an ideal synonym 
for the Arabic iSan or the Hijrr Era was obtained. To 
accommodate on the margin this addition, the superflous 
word Ahyahtiya-hame was deleted. There is another instance of 
the use of the Hijrl Era in a Sanskrit inscription with a 
similar qualifying phrase. A Muslim sea-captain named 
Piroz, resident of the island of Hormuz in' the Persian Gulf, 
made a grant at Somnath-Patan in the reign of Arjunadeva 
of Gujarat in A. H. 662 and there the Era is called Bastd 
Muhammad Samvat. * 

§ 4. CULTURAL SIQNiPICANCE 

This Tanka is a token- reminding of certain cultural 
features of that age. (1 ) As pointed out above, the legend partakes 
of the momentous linguistic change which had overtaken the 
spoken speech by the coming in of the Apabhrarhsa language. 
The dropping of the case-terminations as in gJiatita, Tiata, the 
double possessive suffix in Tdjikiyera, the form Ahyaleta, point 
to Apabhrarhsa peculiarities. Samvatl almost sounds as having 
ihe force of a Hindi Taddhita suffix. The uncertain forms- 
as in or (the reading on some specimens) point to 
the fluid state of the language. Muhammad is written 
both and (2) That Mahmud should have found 

it necessary to issue a Tanka of the Delhiwal type with 
Sanskrit Devanagarl legend to replace his Dinars and Dirhams 
in India is proof of the influential position enjoyed by the 
Indian financiers and the local money-market. (3) The rendering 
of the Kaliraa into Sanskrit shows remarkable freedom. 
"With recent cultural contacts between the two great peoples, 
the new comers evinced keen interest in the religion and culture 
of the Hindus and the comprehensive enquiry undertaken by 
that profound Sanskrit scholar Albiruni was one of the results. 
The rendering of the Muslim concept of Allah by the word 
Avyalcta is very happy and shows genuine understanding of 
each other’s philosophical concepts, and it is possible that 
it was done by the great Al-biruni himself. 


1 Mian Antiquary, 'Vol, XI, p. 241. 


A GOLD COIN OF MUHAMMAD B. TUGHLAK. 


(A. H. 725-752, A. D. 1325-1351). 

By S. A. Sheke, M. A., LL. B., Patna. 

A hoard of eighteen coins was unearthed in the Sub- 
Division of Sasaram, District Shahabad of the Province of 
Bihar in July, 1943. One of the coins of the hoard is of the 
reign of Muhammad b. Tughlak, the prince of moneyers, and is 
the subject matter of this note* 

The inscription on the obverse and on the reverse of this 
coin are both in the negative as shewn.in Plate IX C, whereas they 
should have been in the positive as shewn in Plate IX D. The 
conclusion, therefore, is that the coin has been struck 
from an incorrect die. A suggestion that it may be a seal is not 
convincing and may be rejected for three reasons ; firstly, the 
piece looks definitely like a coin, secondly there is no handle to 
use it as a seal, and thjrdly a seal would not have inscriptions 
on both sides. Moreover, a similar type of coin struck from 
a correct die is to be seen in the Qatalogue of the Delhi 
Museum, No. 483, though the inscription in the margin of the 
Shahabad coin is somewhat illegible, probably due to defective 
striking. 

Obv. Rev. 

In circle, the Kalima. In double circle 

Weight 163*359 grains, 

S. O, 75. 

Plate IX C is the obverse and reverse of the coin 
and Plate IX D is obverse and reverse of a plaster mould 
of the coin. 



A RARE ILAHI FULUS OF AKBAR OF 
GORAKHPUR MINT. 

By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Sub-Editor, AJ, Benares. 

The first known issues from the Gorakhpur mint are copper 
coins of Akbar. Only four specimens of these are so far known- 
three in Lucknow Museum (Nos. 1041, 1042 and 1170)^ and 
one in Lahore Museum (No. 747)^. Of these four coins, three 
(No. 1041 and 1170 of Lucknow Museum and No. 747 of 
Lahore Museum) bear the dates 98 — , 985 and 984 A.H., and 
are assigned to Akbar. The mint name Gorakhpur is inscribed 
on two of them with the epithet *Dar-ul-khilafat’ and on one 
(coin No. 1170 of Lucknow Museum) the epithet is clear, but 
the mint name is missing and is marked in the Catalogue with 
interrogation. Most likely the coin is of this mint. But the 
fourth (No. 1042 of Lucknow Museum) is quite different in 
legend having no epithet and is half the weight of the 
above coins. It has been assigned by Brown to Akbar on the 
authority of Col. Vost. But he thinks that ‘the style of the 
coin is more like that of Jahangir than Akbar’s coin®. 

In addition to these four coins of Gorakhpur mint, I recently 
came across a fifth coin of this mint which is dated in Ilahi era. 
This coin is at present with my friend Mr. R. S. Rawat, an 
enthusiast numismatist of Azamgarh. 

The legends on the coin are quite clear and 
on the obverse of the coin is inscribed ^Falus Zarab 
GoraJcpur’ with two monogrammatic marks — one star and the 
other M. M. 119 of L.M.G, On the reverse is the date ‘San 61 
Mah llahi Amardad.' and two monogrammatic marks of which 
one is No. 65 of P. M, Q. It is 310 grains in weight and *8" 
in size. 

The coin is rare and interesting in two respects : — 

(i) The coin is the only specimen of Gorakhpur mint 
with the date in llahi era ; and 

(ii) bears the latest llahi date i.e. 5l. The latest llahi 
d^ite so far known on silver and on copper coin is 50 and only 
one gold coin of Akbar,® bears the date 51. 


1. pp. 86, 87, 96. 

2. P.ir.U., p. 100. 

3. L.M.O., p. 87 fdotoo^ie. 

4. L.M.O. p. 97. 
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The varying size of the two digits of the date on the coin 
creates some doubt but such is the case on many of Akbar’s 
copper issues where the die-cutter does so to meet the exigencies 
of space. First I read the date as 50, but Dr. V. S. 
Agrawal pointed out that the dot which appears to be the part 
of 50 is really the Nuqta of the letter nim in mn ; and the 
date is 51. 1 is just above the loop of the word mn. It does 

not allow the figure to extend to the full length of 5 which is 
by its side. I am grateful to him for the suggestion and also 
to Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal and Mr. G. S. Gyani for 
examining the coin. They also agree to the suggestion. , 


MINT NAME ON A COIN OF SHAHJAHAN. 

By Capt. P. S. Tarapore, Hyderabad Dn. 

In connection with my article on “Some Bahmani, Mughal 
and Asafjahi Coins”, published in the Journal of the Numis- 
matic Society of India Vol. V. Part I, as regards the mint 
name “Nagar” on a rupee of Shah Jahan I (Page 80, No. 3), 
I beg to state, that quite possibly it could also be read as 
Bakkar which appears on coins of Shah Jahan I upto 

1043 A.H. The coin No. 1977 of the Lucknow Museum, 
however, differs from this in having the name written Bhakkar 
and the regnal year is placed between and the mint 
and not after the mint name. It is possible that this particular 
coin may be an earlier type from this mint than the above coin 
No. 1977 of the Lucknow Museum, though the Hijri and 
Regnal years are the same in both cases. 


[1. As the ooia hm beon tmloriunately lost subsequently, it oouia not be 
illuslrated. Ohi0f EdUorr"} 



A NEW COIN OF MAHMUD, SON OF MUHAMMAD 

BIN SAM. 


By C. R. Singhal, Bombay. 

The following coin originally belonged to the collection of 
B. Durga Prasad of Benares, It was later acquired for the 
Provincial Museum Lucknow from B. Kesri Chand Jaria of 
Lucknow, who had purchased it along with the miscellaneous 
coin collection of the former. It was sent to me for examination 

by Dr. V. S. Agrawala. The coin is of billon and weighs 

48 grains, size ‘55". Arabic lettering on the obverse reads 
as under : — 

^UaUf 

jsUw 

It can therefore be assigned to Mahmud, son of Muhammad 
bin Sam. His coins are catalogued as nos. 37-38 of the Delhi 
Museum Catalogue by Nelson Wright, but they are of a 
different type. 

On the reverse is a Turk horseman charging marching 
to left. The horseman is not of the Chauhan type, but 

resembles the horseman seen on some of the coins issued in 

Afghanistan by this dynasty. A reference to the antiquities of 
^Afghanistan Plate XIX, No. 8, where the horse is of a solid 
type, would show that this coin may have been issued for that 
province of the Empire. It is certainly a new type of that 
king, inasmuch as it differs in legend on the obverse as w'ell as 
the type of horse on the reverse, seen marching towards the 
left as on the coins of Iltutmash (D. M. (7., 49 H & I) and not 
towards the right as usual. 



EEVIEW. 


TRIBES IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Dr. Bimla Churn 
Law, M. a., B. L., D. Litt., Bhandarkar Oriental 
Series, No. 4, pp. xix + 428 ; Poona, 1943. 

To the students of Ancient Indian History, Dr. Law is 
well known as a student of the history of the tribes of Ancient 
India, and the present work, which is a continuation of his 
earlier studies on the subject, contains accounts of as many as 
seventy five tribes, which in their own days played a part in 
the political and cultural history of the country. Tribes from 
all parts of India are included. 

The book gives a systematic and critical account of the 
history and achievements of most of the important tribes. All 
relevant sources of information have been utilised by the 
author. If in some cases the account appears to be sketchy, 
the fault is generally of the material and not of the author. The 
workwill serve as a very useful source book to the students and 
research workers in Ancient Indian History. It comprises of 
so much useful information in so carefully collected. 

While dealing with the history of the Yaudheyas, the 
Sibis, the Kulutas, the Kunindas, the Arjunayanas, the 
Lichchhavis and the Audumbaras, the author has utilised the 
numismatic evidence as well. The statement about the 
Audumbaras on p. 355 that their coins belong to about the 
18th century A.D. seems to be due to the printer’s devil. In 
the cfase of the Yaudheyas, the evidence of the earlier 
Yaudheya coins with the significant legend, TaudTieyanam 
hahidTiMaJcdndm, has been overlooked by the author. The 
evidence of the type and the findspots of the later coins makes 
it quite clear that the Yaudheyas had overthrown the Kushanas 
in the 3rd century A.D. The treatment of the numismatic 
evidence in the case of the Kunindas is rather inadequate. In 
a book dealing with the history of 75 tribes, it is however 
unfair to expect very exhaustive treatment in the case of each 
topic. We would recommend that the tribes should be 
arranged alphabetically in the second edition; the present 
arrangement seems to be governed by no particular principle. 

A. S. A. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS’ 

By Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, Lucknow. 

Gentlemen, 

I feel grateful to you for the great honour that you have 
done me by asking me to occupy this chair as President of 
the Numismatic Society for three consecutive terms. Only 
as your servant willing to do my best for the progress and 
well-being of the Society, have I accepted this call of duty, 
although with great diffidence, owing to my being conscious 
that there are many amongst you who will fill the office with 
greater distinction than I can hope to do. 

The Numismatic Society, as I look back on its steady 
progress and achievements during the last one-third of a century 
since its foundation in 1910, has now established its reputation 
and secured an honourable place for itself amongst the learned 
societies of the country striving to promote research in the 
different branches of human knowledge. Its record of service 
as embodied in the learned contributions of such distinguished 
scholars as Nelson Wright, Whitehead, Vincent Smith, Jayaswal, 
Durga Prasad, Bhandarkar and Hodivala, is most creditable 
of which any Society can feel proud. As your spokesman 
from this chair, I pay my deepest tribute to these great 
savants whose works set up standards of critical research for 
future generations and are a source of living inspiration to 
those young enthusiasts who have recently joined the ranks 
of the Society to collaborate in this interesting field of study. 

At this hour my thoughts naturally go to one whose 
name shines alone like the' morning star in the horizon of 
Indian archseological science, I mean the great venerable sage 
of Indian archaeology. Sir Alexander Cunningham, who gifted 
with an uncommon intuition, laid the very foundations of 
our science by discovering and systematising facts regarding 
Indian coins in quite unexplored fields. No doubt the 
numismatic science in India has taken great strides since 
the time of General Cunningham and the subject now requires 
more exacting standards of detail and precision, but I am 
sure, you will agree that the work done by this great pioneer 
sixty years ago has still its enduring value for many a worker 
in this field. 

1. Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the NamiBinatio Sooiet^ o£ Xndia 
at Aligarh on S6-12-1948. 
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In the progress of numismatic studies we have reached 
a stage where the subject of Indian coins has been introduced 
as one for serious study in the various Universities of India. 
The data from coins is admittedly as trustworthy as from 
inscriptions and monuments Indeed, coins have given 
immortality to many a ruler, who would otherwise have been 
consigned to oblivion. The coin, although usually of a very 
modest metallic value, stands out as a preeminent token of the 
ruler’s existence and sovereignity, as this privilege has 
throughout history been most zealously guarded by all crowned 
heads within their dominions. As a symbol of kingly power, 
it travelled far and wide bearing on its face the Letters Patent. 
of royal authority. In its own days it served an essentially 
practical purpose in every day human, transactions, being 
accorded most he'arty welcome both by the rich and the poor 
alike. Very often it was preserved with extraordinary caution 
and was sent underground, fortunately to remain there for 
centuries to oblige the present day numismatist. The coins 
alone have preserved a large number of names of kings and 
rulers through the vast gallery of time, who have otherwise 
left no visible signs of their existence. Sometimes a solitary 
coin, even of copper, gives prominence to the name of its issuer 
otherwise forgotten. 

Our country is vast in extent and the time since coins 
inscribed with the names of rulers began to be issued is about 
2000 years. Therefore, the amount of numismatic material 
that is available is simply enormous in quantity and infinite 
in variety. About a hundred hoards are reported each year by 
the various Coin-Committees in the Province, but as a matter 
of fact the number of treasure trove coins is considerably more, 
and it may .be said with good reason that for every single find 
that is reported there are two more that find their way to tlie 
furnace or fall in the hands of private dealers. But even 
from what can be conserved for science, new facts make 
their appearance every year. This material requires proper 
study, classification, interpretation and publicatioa for which 
a band of expert scholars is the greatest need of Indian 
Numismatics at the present day. Each expert trained in a 
particular series or class of coins serves as a link in the chain 
which bounds the field of entire study. It should be our common 
aim to see that fresh workers come forward to take up the 
study seriously in the different sections of this science so that 
the torch of knowledge would be kept eternally burning. The 
Universities can render great service in this respect by creating 
special lecturerships, encouraging research scholars to take up 
some aspects of Indian coins for investigation and by starting 
their own coin collections. 
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What I desire to emphasise is that the admirable work 
done by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his Cararaichael Lectures 
(1921) on Ancient Indian Numismatics at the invitation of the 
Calcutta University must be carried forward with renewed 
momentum in our future academic researches. The Aligarh 
Muslim University, where we are meeting today under such 
kind auspices, will be doing a distinct service, if it can organise 
the study of Mediaeval Indian numismatics and in course of 
time advance further the researches in this class of coinage. It 
can earn credit by supplementing and pushing forward the in- 
tensive work achieved by Dr. Hodivala on the manifold aspects 
of Mughal numismatics Aligarh, situated almost as an outlying 
town of the once great capital of the Mughal Emperors, is not 
without its history of Treasure Trove finds. In 1899 
seven hoards of Mughal coins were found in the district and 
dealt with by the U. P. Coin Committee. One hoard of gold 
coins of the Kushana Emperor Kanishka was found recently in 
1936-37. 

There are some outstanding discoveries of Indian coins 
during the year worthy of being announced from this chair. 1 
am greatly indebted to Rao Bahadur' K. N. Dikshit, Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, for valuable information 
regarding the most momentous discovery of the year. He 
writes : “The important find of 3450 silver punch-marked 
coins which has come to my notice recently is that of Pati in 
Barwani State (in Central India). This is the largest single 
hoard of punch-marked coins so far known. As it comes from 
the region of the lower Narbada basin (from which no finds 
are so far reported) we can expect it to yield interesting 
information. So far only 10 coins have been cleaned and they 
inclnde at least 7 different varieties described by Allan in his 
catalogue. The other coins are being cleaned, but cursory 
examination shows that they belong to all sorts of varieties 
and shapes, square, thick, circular, thin, large, 
polygonal and rectangular with clipped corners.” Mr. R. G. 
Gyani from Bombay has sent me news of the discovery 
of as many as 690 Treasure Trove coins of the punch 
marked type from Bahai in the Chalisgaon Taiuka of 
District Khandesh. This is the largest hoard erf these coins 
ever discovered in the Bombay Presidency. This hoard can 
be divided into three groups with reference to- the size of the 
coins) The coins of the first group are thin and large, while 
those of the third are thick and small The coins of the 
second group form a connecting link between the first and 
third groups. There are 166 coins in the first group, 232 in 
the second and 352 in the third. Each group contains coins 
23 of various shapes such as square, rectangular polygonal, round 
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and ovaL The joins of each group have regularly on the 
obverse a group of four constant symbols and a fifth symbol 
which varies. The symbols are large and deeply punched. 
The reverse usually bears one or more symbols, which are 
smaller and punched less deeply. It is rarely blank. The 
reverse symbols usually differ from the symbols on the obverse. 
Of the five symbols on the obverse, two — the sun and ^ 
six-armed symbol* — occur in everyone of the present coins. A 
detailed study of these coins is expected to appear in a 
subsequent issue of our Journal What a wonderful prospect 
of numismatic knowledge in the domain of the punch-marked 
series are these big hoards expected to provide ! They may 
even lead to the unravelling of the mysteries relating to the 
symbols on these coins. 

Again, Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit writes “A hoard of 21 
gold coins of the Gupta period together with a gold bar weigh- 
ing 1 1 tolas was found 3 years ago in the village of Bamnaia in 
the Bhikamgaon Pargana of the Indore State. The village is 
situated on the right bank of the Veda, a tributary of Narbada- 
Eight of the coins belong to Samudragiipta including one of 
the lyrist type and the unique standard type coin with the 
legend jSri Vihravmh on reverse. Nine of the coins belong to 
Chandragupta 11, all of the archer type, two of a sub- variety 
hitherto unknown in which the left hand of the goddess rests 
on her waist. Kumaragupta is represented by A coins, two of 
the Archer type, one of the tiger slayer type and one of the 
horseman type, with si inscribed on the footstool of the goddess 
on reverse. [These coins are being published elsewhere in the 
present number ; see pp. 135-44. Chief Bditor.'] 

“A hoard of copper punch-marked coins was also found 
from the vicinity of Nalanda generally confirming to the type 
published by Allan but considerably lighter in weight, being 
between il8 to 178 grains. These copper Karshapanas closely 
correspond to the 100 -rati weight standard. 

IS gold coins of the Suris, including one of Krishnadeva.- 
raya, were recovered from the jungle of Badalgarh near 
Shefgarh in Shahabad District, Bihar. These are &ing dealt 
with by the Curator, Patna Museum, while articles on others 
are in the course of publication in the Journal of the 
Numismatic Society.” 

Mr. Gyani, Curator, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
informs me of the recent acquisition of a quarter portrait Muhr 
of Jahangir of the year 7-1021 of which only one specimen 
(No. 317) is known to be existing in the British Museum, This 
coin is, however, in a better state of preservation and possibly 
from a different dye. It is really a remarkable acquisition. 
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Dr. S. S. Patwardhan, Curator, Nagpur Museum, reports 
the discovery of two gold coins of Roman Emperors from 
District Bilaspur, Central Provinces and Dr. Aiyappan, 
Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras, has very kindly 
sent me information about two more gold Roman coins from 
Vizigapatam District. 

Of the two Roman coins from Nagpur one is that of 
Commodus datable to about 189-90 A.D. and the other is an 
imitation of a coin of Maximus I (236-8 A D j. The coins are 
being dealt with in greater detail by Mr. T.G. Arvamuthan. 

Dr. V. S. Agrawala reports the acquisition of a few new 
specimens for the Lucknow Museum. One is a half Karshapana 
w'hich seems to have formed part of the Singavaram hoard 
from Krishna district. It has four symbols, viz. Elephant, 
Tree and two identical symbols which are new and most 
interesting as they represent four bulls going round and round 
a central circle, which is to be identified as the threshing scene 
on a threshing floor. The Tree is in the centre of the two 
symbols and naturally is to be connected with the shade bearing 
trees on the threshing floors. Dr. Agrawala proposes to describe 
this coin in detail in the journal, as also another punch-marked 
coin from the same hoard showing the ploughing scene with a 
plough drawn by a pair of oxen. Dr. Agrawala also informs 
of the acquisition of a copper coin of Jayamitra who is showm 
by its script to be later than the king of the same name in the 
Panchala coins. 

Recently 1 had an occassion of examining the old gold 
coins collection in the Treasury of the J aipur State wJbich is 
marching towards an all round progress under the efficient 
administration and guidance of Sir Mirza Ismail, K.C.I.E., 
O.B.E , through whose interest in Numismatic research I was 
given facilities for the examination of this haphazard collection 
of the State. I could go through the old coins of the Kushana 
Gupta, Delhi Sultans and Awadh kings. The Gupta collection 
is fairly rich and contains some rare and new types of 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and Kuraargupta I represent- 
ing among others the rare variety of Battleaxe type wherein 
the boy- attendant appears on the right instead of the left of 
king. Similarly the Samudragupta’s lyrist type and the 
marriage and lion slayer-types are noteworthy. On one of the 
coins of Chandragupta II he appears with a peculiar fitting cap ; 
the coin thus deserves a notice. 

Among the coins of Delhi Sultans a coin of Masud Shah 
(A D. 1242-1246) is of a new variety and diflers from Wright’s 
No. 187-A in design and arrangement. Even the legend is 
unique for the gold issues. Four varieties of the coins of 
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Nasirnddin Muhammad and almost a complete set representing 
most of the dates of Ghiyasuddin Balban, a new date 707 of 
Allanddin Muhammad Shah II and a new date 723 of 
Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq and some rarieties among the issues of 
Muhammad III bin Tughlaq are things which I feel, must be 
brought to your notice at this juncture. 

x^mong the coins of the Nawabs of Awadh there is a unique 
type of coin issued by Muhammad Ali Shah which is un- 
represented not only in the Cabinet of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, but is not to be seen even in the richest collection of 
these coins in the Cabinet of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

A detailed account of these rare and valuable specimens 
of old coins in the Treasury of Jaipur, will I hope, be published 
in due course either in our journal or by the State in their 
annual report. 

It will thus appear that the tale of fresh discoveries for the 
year is exceptionally rich so far as punch-marked coins are 
concerned, as the biggest hoard consisting of 3450 silver 
Karshapanas ever found in Indian numismatic history from one 
place has been recorded during the year. But perhaps equally 
startling is the djscovery of the Archer type gold coin of 
Samudragupta with the legend Srz Vihramah. As we know the 
archer type is the earliest issue of the Samudragupta coinage 
and the legend on its reverse was Sri ParahramaJi. On the 
other hand the word Vikrama was so far known to be 
associated exclusively with the name of Chandragupta II on his 
coins in such titles as Vikramahka and Vihramaditya, It is 
now proved that the title has an earlier origin in the reign of 
Samudragupta who has to his credit the most brilliant record 
of empire building conquest, which was his royal Vihrama as we 
read in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. Since Parakrama 
and Vikrama are terms so near each other in meaning, their use 
by that Emperor may be quite intellegible. The full impli- 
cations of the association of this title with Samudragupta in 
the light of numismatic data must await to be understood only 
in future with the help of a fresh material. 

The Society published two issues of its Journal within the 
year, one for December, 1942 and the other for June, 1943, 
both together containing about 200 pages. Thanks are due 
to the Chief Editor, Dr. Altekar, and the Associate Editors for 
maintaining the high standard of the Journal. It is gratify- 
ing to find that ,new scholars are coming forward to enrich the 
pages of the Journal by their studies and contributions on 
different aspects of the Indian numismatics. In fact the 
time is now ripe for mature studies of an intensive character 
to be taken up with regard to different series of ancient and 
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mediseval coins. This will serve a twofold purpose ; firstly 
it will bring up to date the older catalogues, some of which as 
the monumental series of the Indian Museum coin catalogues, 
were published about half a century ago and which, therefore, 
need extensive revision in the light of new knowledge and 
also incorporation of new material since then acquired This 
work is quite urgent and must be undertaken in the immediate 
future, since without knowing what the various coin cabinets 
in the important Museums contain no fuller study of Indian coins 
can commence. Secondly now is the time for the compilation of 
the Corpus Lists of the most important series. Dr. Agrawala 
informs me that he is arranging through Mr. J. K. Agrawala 
for the compilation of a Corpus of all the known types and 
varieties of the Gupta coins Similar work can with great 
advantage be accomplished for the Kushana period, and more 
intensive work on the identification of the rich and the complex 
pantheon on those coins should be done on the lines shown by 
Sir Aurel Stein. We greatly mourn the deep loss sustained 
by Indology in all its branches by the passing away of this 
remarkable and indefatigueable scholar, who had practically 
made India his home. 

Another line of study is to tackle the literary sources for 
gleaning numismatic material from them. A band of scholars 
competent to work on the original sources should completely 
and thoroughly sift from them all possible data bearing on 
coins. A definite scheme in this connection has been received 
from Dr. V. S. Agrawala- It recommends the compilation 
of the numismatic data by classifying the sources under eight 
divisions, viz. (1) Vedic literature including, the Samhitas, the 
Brahmanas, the Upanishads and the Sutras ; (2) Pali literature 
and the commentaries ; (3) Jaina Ardha-Magadhl literature 
and the commentaries ; (4) Classical Sanskrit Eterature ; 
(5) Brahml Prakrit inscriptions; (6) Sanskrit inscriptions; 
(7) Prakrit and Apabhrarhs'a literature; (8) Mediaeval Persian 
sources. A full bibliography will have to be prepared in 
advance and approved by the Society and it is proposed to 
collect the material according to the Card Index system. 
The result of the work properly tabulated and classified will be 
submitted to the Society for publication This would thus be 
a material of permanent value which can be used for the 
interpretation of Indian coins from different periods in the 
light of contemporary sources. The scheme is coming before 
the Society for consideration and. if approved for action. wiE 
be given effect to. I hope that suitable scholars will be 
forthcoming to take up the work according to the allotted 
divisions and for the remuneratipn which the Society may 
decide upon. When I see what important work of enduring 
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value was achieved by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar through his 
Carmichel lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics by tapping 
to some extent the old literary sources, and by Dr. S. H. 
Hodivala in his studies on Mughal Numismatics in which he 
brought together extremely original and useful material from 
the Persian histories on the Mughal period, I feel that the 
scheme, when properly put through, will contribute subs- 
tantially to the advancement of Indian Numismatic studies. 
Two such studies within recent years will be sufficient to 
illustrate how much can be obtained by focussing attention 
on the literary sources from a numismatic angle. The first 
of them is the one bearing on the numismatic data from 
Pali sources by Prof. C. D. Chatter ji of the Lucknow 
University, and the second is the examination of the numismatic 
data from Paiiini’s A^hfadhyayl by Dr. V. S. Agrawala himself. 

The chief source of the discovery of new coins is treasure 
trove coins, which are found from time to time all over the 
country. There are provincial coin committees constituted in 
each Province which are entrusted with the work of dealing 
with each new find within that area. The work consists of 
identifying the coins and making a detailed report to Govern- 
ment for their acquisition and disposal. In most cases Curators 
of the Provincial Museums act as Secretaries to fhe Provincial 
Coin Committees and do the main scientific business of the 
Committees. The standard and quality of work in all cases is 
not uniform. There are some five committees where finds are 
properly and timely reported, but in other cases matters are 
not satisfactory. Individual treasure trove officers take great 
interest in their work and in addition, to the submission of 
formal reports required under the rules, they also publish the 
results of new discoveries that are made while dealing with the 
treasure trove hoards. The Numismatic Society is interested 
that this aspect of the work should receive greater attention 
and no find of any importance should remain without being 
properly published for the scientific work. The J ournal of the 
Numismatic Society is of course, the best venue for publishing 
these results, but in individual cases where more space is needed, 
special memoirs should also be brought out. The Numismatic 
Society, which has already a scheme for the publication of 
Memoirs, will be glad to publish such memoirs, if valuable 
manuscripts are received for this purpose from its members and 
other experts. 

Gentlemen, the financial position of the Society is now 
fairly sound and for this our thanks go to the Provincial 
Governments of the United Provinces, Bombay, Punjab and 
Bihar and to the Indian States of Hyderabad and Jaipur who 
have given recognition and support to the work of our Society 
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by sanctioning annual grant for the expansion of its activities. 
An earnest endeavour is being made by the Society to make the 
best use of these resources by means of publicationSj promulga- 
tion of new schemes of research and by enlisting an active 
co-operation of such scholars as desire to associate in the 
Society’s work. 

I have now been a witness to the Society’s growth for 
more than a quarter of a century, and it fills my heart with 
sincere pleasure and deep gratitude when I find today the 
Numismatic Society of India placed in a position of scientific 
prestige, financial stability and timely support from a band of 
new enthusiastic workers. I have faith that the Society has 
a bright future and it is my prayer that its contribution to the 
problems of Indian History may be as important and rich as 
from any other sources. 
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A PANDYAN ISSUE OF PUNCH-MARKED PURANAS 
By Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan, Madras 

A hoard of punch-marked silver 'puranaB was found, on or 
about the 21st November 1940, in the course of weeding a field 
in Bodinaikkanur 1 , near Madura, which was once the capital of 
one of the southernmost kingdoms of ancient India. When the 
hoard reached the Madras Government Museum for examination, 
preliminary to its acquisition as treasure trove, the pieces w’ere 
cleaned just enough to rid them of the adherent grit but not 
enough to remove the verdigris, and it was only then that it was 
possible to make out roughly the symbols found punched on 
the pieces. What follows is based on impressions gathered on a 
preliminary inspection of the half -cleaned pieces : further study 
has to abide the termination of the War, the coins having been, 
on acquisition, stowed away for safety. 

The hoard comprised 1138 silver jpuranas and four pieces 
of gold. Two of the gold pieces are cast flat, while the other 
two are but the halves of one piece which, cast and hammered 
hard, has been cut into two : none of the four pieces is of any 
numismatic interest, for even their weights do not seem to 
conform to any of the known standards. 

All the puram pieces are of silver and they are all rectan- 
gular, — the circular or oval shapes common in other finds being 
conspicuous by their absence. The corrosion that they have 
suffered seems to be uniform. Except perhaps for a score, the 
pieces seem to answer to one weight standard, the weights 
varying within the narrow range from 1-2428 gms. (= 19-2 grains) 
to T6618 gms. ( = 25-6 grains) if the results of the w^eighing of a 
typical selection of coins may be depended on*. The symbols 
on both faces are punched. The obverse generally bears five 
symbols. The reverse shows only one symbol : it never varies 
and it appears on every piece. The hoard turns out, thus, to be 
quite homogeneous : it is difficult to point to any other hoard 
which can be said to be equally homogeneous in character. 

The pieces do not seem to have had an opportunity of 
mingling with coins of one or more different groups, whether 
because they did not circulate for long after they had been 
issued, or because they were current in an area or in a period in 

1. In the Poriyakulam taluk of the Madura district of the Jladras 
Proviiioe, and about 50 miles west of Madura town. 

2. A batch of coins from the hoard was, after the preliminary cleaning, 
weighed by Prof. D. D. Elosambi of Poona, and the weights given above are 
those ascertained by him. 
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which no currency flowed in from other economic units. On the 
probability of the former explanation no definite view can be 
expressed till, on an adequate cleaning of the pieces, w'e are able 
to say, from the wear and tear they exhibit, for how long they 
could have remained afloat as active currency. The latter 
possibility may be dismissed almost in limine, for coins of the 
'pnrWm, class issued from far away centres and coins from the 
distant Roman empire are known to have penetrated to the 
remotest nooks of south India down to 225 A.D Alternatively, 
the issue of the pieces of this hoard must be placed some decades 
at least after the close of the period in which the punch-marked 
fur ana was freely issued from other centres, but, we have no 
basis at all for such a hypothesis. On such considerations as 
these it looks reasonable to hold that the pieces of this hoard 
were issued not later than the first quarter of the third century 
A. D. 


The reverse symbol of these coins is of a curious shape being 
compounded, roughly speaking, of an x capped and enclosed 
by an inverted v it is in No. 1 below. About half a century 



ago, nine punch-marked silver T^ranm bearing this symbol were 
gathered ‘from different places in the vicinity of Tamravarni 
river’ in the Tinnevelly district, or, more specifically, in the 
villages of both sides of the Tamravarni from Srivaikuntam to 
Old KayaP® — that is, in the extreme south of the country. No 
other pieces in silver bearing this symbol were discovered till 
our hoard came to light. This same symbol, but much larger 
in size, appears on the reverse of cast or die-struck coins of 
copper picked up in the same area® and at Madura^. This 


1. This has been established, in regard to the Roman coins, in my 
Catalogue of Boman and Byzantine Goins in the Madras Government Museum, 
now in the press. 

2. E. Loventhal, Goins of Tinnevelly (1888), 4 ; 1(4-6). 

3. Ib. 4-6 : 1(11.4). 

4. 16. 6. See also Prof. M. H. Krishna, in Archaeological Survey oj Mysore, 
Annual Report, 1935 : 67-71 : 23-4, and T. M. Rangaohariar & T. Desikaohariar, 
Bravidian Coins, 10; 1(1, 8, 10) A highly corroded copper piece reooTOred in 
the excavations of about 1941 at Arikkamedu, near Pondicherry, has been found 
by me to belong to this class of issues : the piece may have trayalled north 
from the region of Madura in the course of trade. 
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mark, which may be taken as the type of a series, is found 
with slight modifications on the reverse of copper coins that 
have turned up in the Madura and the Tinnevelly districts. 
One of the modifications (No. 2, p. 2), consists of the addition of a 
curve (resembling an arc of a circle) inverted over the typical 
symbol, and is found on coins turning up in Madura and in the 
country around.^ It has been said that ‘the native legend’ 
is that the coins bearing this adaptation ‘were struck in Madura 
at a very early period, and that the line denotes the river’ 
Vaigai on the banks of which Madura stands, ‘while the 
chequered pattern is supposed to represent a plan of the city.’® 
Another adaptation, presenting the typical symbol enclosed in 
a rectangular frame (No. 3, p. 2,), is found on pieces picked up 
in Ceylon.^ Neither the typical symbol nor its adaptations are 
to be seen on coins, whether of silver or of copper, issued north 
of the Madura country. These coins are obviously peculiar 
to the capital of the Pandya country, to the southern portion 
of that country and to the island adjoining that region of the 
main land. One would, therefore, seem to have ample 
justification for concluding, at least tentatively that the typical 
mark is associated with what is known to history as the Pandya 
country. But it is not yet possible to say what precisely the 
association is : it may vary, for instance, from one with a city 
or other place in the Pandya land to one with the tutelary 
deity of the Pandya line*. None the less, it is indubitable that 
the coins bearing the typical mark do form a Pyandan issue. 

Another feature of this find seems to confirm the correctness 
of this inference, A symbol (No. 4, p. 2) occurring on the obverse 
of many of the silver purana pieces of our hoard may be said 
to resemble a three-pronged spear with a long shaft set vertically 
on a stand or pedestal. But for a ‘nut’ -like projection from the 
shaft which appears a little higher than half way up, one 
would readily take the symbol to represent a candelabrum with 
a shaft adjustable for length wfith a ‘nut’ set in the shaft, if 
only one could persuade oneself that the prong-like projections 
are representations of flames. This symbol is almost identical 
with a mark that occurs prominently on the obverse of the 
cast or die-struck coins in copper, which have been already 
referred to as being peculiar to the Pandya country®, and 
the mark is not known to occur on coins issued from 

1, R, H. Tufnell, Hints io Com Collectors in South India (1889), 8 : 1 (2) ; 
Prof. Krishna, oi). cit. 

2. Tafnell, op. cit. 

8. H. W. Codringfeon, Ceylon Goins and Currency (1924), 19 : 1 (6). 

4. Fancy sees in the symbol a likeness to a fish, Mina, with its fins on 
show, and wonders whether it has a reference to Mindhshi, the ‘fish-eyed’ 
goddess of Madura, who has been the tutelary deity of the peoples and the 
princes of the Pandya country, 

5. Loventhal, op. cit., 5-6 ; 1 (11, 12). 
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or this mark represents a second element 

ntimicr«fl+* to the Pandya country, which the 

Coins l / fV days had to picture by a symbol on these 

in the e -t- element too is geographical, it cannot be so except 
svmKr^i ^ sense adopted above in regard to the typical 

probable that a second 
svrr^r^i^ factor had to be taken note of in determining the 

this QX)- 1? 1 on the coins ; it is preferable to seek for 

association which is in consonance with those 
line ^ ®'oggostedi as, for instance, with a Prince of the Pandya 

tlie ^ Moneyer or a Corporation of Merchants by whom 

\rppi ^ were issued, or with the official whose duty it was to 

p currency up t o the standards favoured by the state or the 
community. 

The hoard is thus of great interest and is likely to prove of 
special value in settling difficult points in the history of the 
punch-marked series of puram coins, at least because the hoard 
presents none of the confusions or doubts which are given rise 
to by the intermingling of different issues, — it being singularly 
tree from admixture. 


1. Some of the copper pieces of the Madura countrj (Loventhal, op. eit., 
pi. 1, ftgs. 11, lf2), with wbiolLthe silTer ^as of the same area have been 
oom pared here, bear symbols on the obverse wiiich appear to be representations 
of some assortment of objects of auspicious import, such as tbe Sun or the 
Wheel, the Flowing Vase and 'the Crescent Moon, usually included in the 
various lists of known to us. A lamp being among the objects 

included in some of the lists, we may have to agree that the lamp-like symbol 
we have met with on these ooins might be a lamp or candelabrum. 


J. JN. i). i., 
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PUNCH-MARKED COPPER BAND FROM PATNA 


By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst. Editor, ‘AJ’ Benares. 

A copper band, 19i" long, V' wide and 1/10'' in thickness, 
was discovered along with some Mauryan antiquities in the exca- 
vations of the foundation for the building of the Imperial Bank of 
India at Patna on the 17th December 1937. It was coiled into 
a round form and the two ends were rivetted together. The 
band has two more holes, which could pin the whole stripe if 
fixed together to a piece of wood or metal. The band is at 
present deposited in the Patna Museum. The interest of numis- 
matists lies in the fact that some symbols are punched over it. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri published a paper about the band in 
the J ournal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and held the 
view that most of the marks of the band were the marks that 
are known to numismatists as ‘Taxila Marks’, and he concluded 
that it bore most of the marks that were seen on the punch- 
marked coins hailing from Taxila.^ He, however did not give 
drawing of the marks in his paper. Mr. E. H. C. Walsh published 
another paper about the band in the same fournal and gave 
the drawing sketches of the marks from the photo-plate which 
was published along with Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s paper. He was 
of opinion that there were 22 marks on the band, that none of 
them were indentical and that none save two, occur on any 
punch-marked coins. ^ Thus the two scholars came to altogether 
divergent conclusions. 

Recently, by courtesy of Mr. S.A. Shere, Curator, Patna 
Museum, I had an occassion to see a photograph and a number 
of estampages of the band. What I could conclude from the 
examination of the photograph and the estampages is entirely 
different from the views of either of the two scholars. 

The actual number of the marks on the band is 21 and not 
22 as noted by Mr. Walsh. The Mark 15 of Mr. Walsh’s 
plate (PI- I, aa) is not a mark punched on the band. 
What looks like a cross mark on the photo-plate, is a creeze; and 
it has no trace on any of the estampages. While all the other 
marks are engraved in the centre of the band occupying half or 
three quarter of the width, this so-called mark is across the 
whole width. While all the other marks are deeply punched 
and have sign of incuse, this mark has none. Its photograph 
(PI. I fig. sta) shows that the lines of the cross are merely 
traces of foldings. 

1, J. B. 0. B. S., 1088, XXIV, pp, 86-88. 

2. B. 0. B. S., 1989, XXV, pp. 1-5. 
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In the accompanying plate { PI- i ) I have given the photo- 
graphs and the best estampages of the marks, along with their 
forms restored by me in a blacked estampage and their 
drawings by Mr. Walsh. The comparative study of the 
photograph and the estampages shows that the marks on 
the band are absolutely different from those drawn by Mr. Walsh 
and are actually the marks shown by me in the column 3 of 
the plate. It is also clear that most of the marks are found on 
the obverse or the reverse of the punch-marked coins. I shall 
now describe and comment upon them. The numbers refer to 
those on the margins of Pi. I. 

Mark 1. Swastika with circular arms, or a Chakra with 
four curvea arms has great resembelence with the obverse mark 
110, described by Mr. Durga Prasad in the N. S. Vol. XLV 
(pi. 27)). Mr. Walsh has also mentioned a symbol of this type 
with opposite arcs {J. N. S. L Vol III, pi. I fig. 27). This mark 
in its form, is seen as the reverse mark on the punch-marked 
coins {M. A. S. I., 59 pi. II fig. 141 ; M. M. S. 1 , 62 pi. VI 
fig. 234 ; J.N,S I, Vol. II, pi. 11 fig. 24 fi). It is also found 
on the Ramapura copper bolt of the Asokan pillar. 

Mark 2. Taurine with an arrow on its right is a reverse 
mark found on the punch-marked coins and has been described 
by Mr. Allan in his B. M, Q. p. 66. 


Mark 3. An Arrow or a spear head forms part of all the 
chakra symbols and some other obverse marks of the punch- 
marked coins. It is also found alone on the obverse and reverse 
of the early punch-marked coins. (W. 5. XLV pi. XX 11 fig. 
107 ; J. ir. 8. I. Vol. II, pi. Ill fig. 77, 78) and on the reverse 
of the pre-Mauryan coins {M. A. S. I., 59 pi. II fig. 58). 

Mark 4. Cross is found on the punch-marked coins of the 
Paila hoard {J. N. S, L, Vol. II pi. Ill fig. 40b.) 

Mark 5 is a figure consisting of six concentric straight 
lines. It is seen on the obverse of the early punch-marked coins 
{M.A.S.L, 62 pi. V, fig. 202). 


Mark 6. An arched gate with two horizontal parallel shafts 
is a new mark and is not seen on any punch-marked coins. 

Mark 7 is quite clear in the estampage but what exactly it 
represents cannot be stated with any amount of certitude. 

Mark 8 is a very indistinct mark and nothing can be said 
about the figure. 


Mark 9. Hollow cross is a well known symbol of the 
Maury an penod. It is found on the copper bolt of Asoka 
along with the crescent-on-the-hill mark. It is also found on 
the seal impression on the terracotta dishes and some other 
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antiquities of the Mauryan period (J. R. A. S., 1936, pL IV : 
XL VII, p. 62-63, pi. 8). 

Mark 10. Crescent on the hill is the most conspicuous 
symbol of the later punch-marked coins and is identified as the 
Mauryan Imperial Mark (J. B. A. S. 1936, p. 10; NS. XLVII 
p. 62). While the symbol on the punch-marked coins has 
three arches with a flat base, the symbol on the band is 
composed of three circles, one over the other two, 

Mark 11. Tree in a railing is another conspicuous symbol, 
which is seen in various forms on the punch-marked coins. 
{NS. XLVII, p. 29). 

Mark 12. Taurine is one of the most conspicuous common 
symbol found on the obverse and the reverse sides of the punch- 
marked coins of the early period and on the reverse of the coins 
of the middle and the later period. It is also seen as a 
component part of other complex symbols, most commonly 
found on the obverse of the later period coins. 

Mark 13. This mark no doubt looks like a human figure 
to some extent, but probably something else is intended. I am 
unable to give its correct identification. 

Mark 14 is another mark which resemble a human figure, 
but it bears no resemblance to any human figures seen on the later 
punch-marked coins. It is more near to the human images 
of the copper age. 

Mark 15. Palm tree is often seen on the punch-marked 
coins {N.S. XLV p. 49, pi, 27 fig. 78 ; M. A. S. I., 62 pi. 11 
fig. 28)L 

Mark 16 is same as mark 6. 

Mark 17 is not clear either in the photograph or in the 
estampages. But such of its traces as are left clearly suggest that 
it stood for peacock on the hill. This is another conspicuous 
symbol seen on the obverse and the reverse of the later 
punch-marked coins. It is also seen engraved on the Asokan 
pillar at Lauria Nandangarh. 

Mark 18 is a new symbol, which needs identification. 

Mark 19 is a bud or an arrow, which is often noticed on the 
punch-marked coins. 

Mark 20 greatly resembles the ‘Taxila Mark’, but it is not 
identical with it. 

Mark 21 is Turaine put on some stand. 

Now, it is clear from the above observations that the copper 
band has a number of marks, which are found on the punch- 


J.. It alsQ occur B on some A7odh7a coins. 
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marked coins and some of the antiquities of the Mauryan period. 
Marks 9, 10 and 12 occur on the Rampurwa copper bolt. 
Marks 6, 11, 12, 16 and 19 with slight variations are seen on the 
Sohgaura piste. 'The band can therefore safely be attributed to 
the Mauryan period. 

Another interesting point about the band is its purpose. Mr. 
Walsh thinks that it was the hoop of a small wooden bucket of 
which the wood-work would have perished in the soil and that 
the marks on the band are mere ornamentation. But his under- 
standing of the figures was entirely incorrect and their drawings 
surprisingly inaccurate. In view of the definite identification of 
the band marks as symbols found on punch-marked coins 
and other Mauryan antiquities, it appears to me that the marks 
on the band are not mere ornamentation. And there is every 
probability that this band might be some document like the copper 
bolt and the Sohgaura plate, the proper significance of which will 
be understood only when the symbol language of the punch- 
marked coins yields its undeciphered secret. 
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A COIN OF KING DIMABHAGA 


By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

This coin was discovered some years ago in a pit at Patmi 
in the Bhandara District of the Central Provinces. The pit 
contained a huge slab of stone with an inscription in early 
BrShml characters of about the beginning of the Christian era. 
The people of Pauni say that the stone slab lay flat on the 
ground, but some one expecting to find a treasure underneath, 
dug below it, causing a small pit which dragged the slab down. 
After the aforementioned stone inscription was copied and 
deciphered, Mr. M. A. Suboor, Coin-Expert of the Central 
Museum, Nagpur, visited the place for further exploration and 
discovered in the pit the small coin described here. Another 
coin of the same metal, but without any legend, was given to us 
when we visited the place some time later. 

It is a cast coin of bronze almost square in size, with each 
side measuring about *6". It weighs 40-5 grains. It is not in a 
good state of preservation, its surface having depressions here 
and there, which have damaged some letters and symbols on it. 
(PI. It B. 9). It has on the obverse a legend in relief, placed 
almost diagonally with the sun symbol in a circle above and the 
figure of a humped bull together with a taurine symbol in front 
bfelow. The reverse shows again a taurine symbol and two rec- 
tangular figures one below the other. The characters of the legend 
are of about the third century B.C. I read it as -no DimMaa-. 
It has plainly lost one aki^hura {ra} in the beginning in the 
deprtesion which has been formed by corrosion. The last letter 
which appears on the right hand edge of the coin is also partly 
damaged. Another akshara. (sa) may not have come out owung 
to the smallness of the flan. The complete legend may th^ 
have been rmo DimabhaHm. As the coin is blurred and the 
letters difficult to make out in the photograph and the plate, 
I give below a drawing of the legend. 


Is SvaH 

The characters of the legend appear to be of ffie Asokan 
age. Da faces left, ma has a round bottorn, while J' 

straight vertical on the right as in some mscnptions of Asoka . 

3 . Ifhif P. 36. 

2 
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The medial vowels of no and di are also of the same age. The 
coin is therefore of about the end of the third century B. C. 

The legend is in Prakrit and means ‘This coin is of the king 
Dimabhaga’. This royal name sounds strange, but from the 
Puranas we know of some other names ending in bMga such as 
Nabhaga. Dimabhaga seems lo have ruled over the territory 
round Pauni before the time of the Satavahanas. Bhagadatta 
mentioned in the aforementioned Pauni inscription may have 
been one of his descendants ^ . In that case he, like Bhaga- 
datta, may have belonged to the Bhara family. 

This is the earliest inscribed coin found in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, or, for the matter of that, in the whole of 
South India. The earliest inscribed coins so far found in the 
South are those of the Satavahanas. As the letters on the 
present coin are clearly of an earlier age, Dimabhaga seems to 
have flourished in the Central Provinces before the Satavahanas 
rose to power in the South. ApTlaka is the earliest Satavahana 
king whose coin has been found in this part of the country.* 


1. E$. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 12. 

2. J. B. A. S. B. Vol. Ill {1937), Num. Buppl. XLVII, pp. 93 2. 


SOME RARE AND INTERESTING INDO-BAKRIAN 
AND INDO-SCYTHIAN COINS. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

Mr. D. D. Ghoshai, retired superintendent of the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, Howrah, has collected a large and valuable 
collection of ancient Indian coins. Last July he very kindly sent 
to me the casts of some of them for publication in the Journal and 
promised to dispatch their further instalments for the same 
purpose^. In the present paper I am publishing some of the 
rare and interesting Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian coins^ in his 
cabinet, and I trust that equally interesting discoveries will result 
from the further examination of his remaining coins. 

Mr. Ghoshai is himself a close student of numismatics, but 
has been practically blinded by cataract. He therefore could 
not himself write on the subject, but nevertheless favoured me with 
useful observations partly incorporated in this paper. I am sure 
that all numismatists will feel grateful to Mr. Ghoshai for 
taking adequate steps to publish the rare coins in his collection. 
I trust that other private collectors will follow his example and 
thus promote further progress of knowledge. 

A TETRADRACHM OF EUKRATIDE5 

Metal, silver ; size, T25'' ; weight, 240 gr. 

Ohv. Helmeted bust of the king to left, thrusting javelin, 
shoulder without drapery ; long ends of the diadem 
falling over it. A crest flowing behind from the 
helmet. Ears and horns of the bull on the helmet. 

Rev. Dioscuri charging ; legend, at the top, baSIAEO^ 
MHrAAOY ; below EUKPATIAOY pt. UA, i 

A drawing of only the obverse of a coin of this type has 
been published in B. M. Q., pi. XXX, 8. The present coin 
however differs from that in the B.M.C. in several respects. It 
has no bead and reel border like the coin in the B.M.C. The 
king’s crest in the present coin is considerably different in type ; 
it has only one end flowing down and not two as on the B.M.C. 
specimen. The king’s javelin in the latter has feathers attached 
to it at its back ; in the present case it has no such addition. 

1. This instalment has senoe been received and is being examined at 
present. 

2. The description of all the coins is based npon an examination of the 
oasts and not their originals, except in the case of the tetradraohm of 
Heliokles, which I have examined in the original. 
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The 'present coin is thus of a very rare type and in some respects 
unique. The B. M. C. has published only the drawing of its 
obverse. Our plate gives both the obverse and reverse of the 
original, 

A TETRADRACHM OP HELIOKLES 

Metal; silver; size, irregularly circular, x 1.16'^ ; 

weight, 200 grains. 

Obv. Bust of king to right ; bead and reel circular bofder. 

Bev. Zeus standing facing, with sceptre in one hand and 
winged thunderbolt in the other ; legend consider- 
ably blurred ; to right BA5IXEQS ; to left HAIOKX- 
EOS ; at bottom AIKAIOY PJ., IIA, 2 

The monogram on this coin to the left (a combination of 
alpha and rhoma) of Zeus is the same as that on B. M. C. 
Heliokles No 7. But the coin in the B. M. 0. is a plated one 
and not illustrated in the plate. The present coin is a genuine 
silver piece having the same monogram, and is therefore being 
published here. 

TWO TETRADRACHMS OF HERMaEUS 

Metal : silver ; weight : 146 grains ; $ize : T06". 

,, „ ,, 141 grains ; size : 1‘07". 

These tetradrachms are published as they give a very good 
portraiture of Hermaeus in his full manhood. The portraits on 
these coins give even a better idea of the personality of the king 
than that in B.M.Q. pi. XV, 4. pi. ha, 3-4. 

A THIRD TETRADRACHM OP HERMAEUS 

Metal : silver ; size : 1" ; weight : 148 gr. 

Obv. Diademed bust of the king to right, showing oldage 
features; legend: BA2IXEQ3 30THP02 EPMAIOY 

Rev. Zeus seated on high-backed throne ; Kharoshthi 
legend: MaTiarajam tratarasa Iferumayasa. pj. Ha, S* 

This tetradrachm is unique on account of its monogram on 
the reverse (see Plate). This monogram is so far known 
to be occurring only on Indo-Scythian coins, issued by Vonones 
with Spalagadames B.M.Q. , p. 99, no. 3 ; P. M. 0. pi. XIV, 382, 
by Spalyris with Spalagadames P.M.Q., XIV, 385 and Spalyris 
alone B.M.Q. , p. 101, no. 5. 

This is the first tetradrachm of Hermaeus to be published 
with an Indo-Scythian monogram, and since it occurs on the 
coins of Vonnes and the Satraps associated with him, it may 
be permissible to conjecture that a part of the kingdom of 
Hermaeus fell into the hands of the members of this Indo- 
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Scythian family, who may perhaps have been his immediate 
successors. 

It may be further pointed out that the forms, of sigma and 
omega on all the three tetradrachms published herewith are the 
earlier and normal forms viz. 2, O. Square forms of these letters 
do ^ not make their appearance even on that coin of Hermaeus 
which shows old age features. It is therefore clear that the 
debased coins of Hermaeus, in which these later forms appear, 
were not issued by him, but by his barbarous conquerors who 
succeeded him in his dominions. 

TWO TETRAOACHMS op AStLiZES 
Metal ; silver ; size : 1*05" ; weight : 148 grains ; pf. ha, 6. 

>> sj 1*06 ) n >> » Pl« IIA, 7' 

These tetradrachms have been published because of their 
monograms. The association of the delta -rho Greek monogram 
with Kharoshthi letter ta or ra, which we see on p|. liA, 6i is 
a new one. The same seems to be the case of the association 
of the two monograms on the reverse of Pi. ha. 7 . 



THE LEGEND ON VALABHl COINS. 

By Prin. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

The legend oa certain silver coins known to numismatists 
as Valabhl coins has not yet been satisfactorily deciphered. 
These coins, in their . fabric, resemble the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas. They have on the obverse the head of a king 
facing right and on the reverse a trident (with an axe attached 
to the handle in some cases,) in the centre, with a legend running 
along the edge as on the coins of the Kshatrapas. Their weight 
varies from 27 to 29 grains. 

These coins have been known for a long time. They were 
first brought to notice by Jam^ Prinsep in J. A. S. B., Vol. IV 
(1835), p. 687, PI. XLIX, Nos. 6-9 ; but he was unable to 
decipher any part of the legend. They were next considered 
by E. Thomas who made some slight advance towards decipher- 
ment by reading rajfio mahakshatrapasa on some best preserved 
specimens. Subsequently Newton reproduced the characters 
from some other best specimens and succeeded in reading 
paramaditya-bhakta after maTidksJiatrapa.^ He also read sri- 
Salba (?) bhaftdrakasa at the end and ascribed the coins to the 
kings of Valabhl, because the word Bhatfaraka was known ‘as 
the family title of the line of Valabhl princes from their copper- 
plate grants.®’ This clue was next taken up by Cunningham 
who indentified this Bhattaraka with ‘the Senapati Bha^teraka,’ 
the founder of the Valabhl dynasty. On some coins of the 
series Cunningham doubtfully read Bharasenasa and he proposed 
to identify this Dharasena with the homonymous eldest son of 
Bhattaraka.'* Cunningham’s readings have not however been 
accepted by scholars, and he also declared them to be tentative 
in his Ooim of Medicevdl India.^ The latest attempt to decipher 
the legend is that of Mr. G. V. Acharya,® who after an elaborate 
examination of the several letters of the legend gave the reading 
*Rajfio Mahakihatrapa . . . {Dharanu) dliyataku aamaraaaha sri 
Sarvva-Bhaftdrakasa\ which he translated as follows — ’This is a 
coin of the illustriops S'aiva Bhattaraka who meditated on king 
Mahakshatrapa.,.and who was his associate in the battlefield.’ 

1. J. B. A. 8., Vol. XII, p. 68. pi. xn, 35-88. 

2. J. Bow. Br. B. A. S., Vol. VU, p. 18. 

8. Ibid'., p. 34. This is of ooutsa inoorreoi, for the fsunily was known as 
Malttaka. 

4. A, S. I. B., Vol. IX, pp. 28 ff. 

6. In his Indian Goins (p. 27) Rapson also has stated that the oharaofcexa of 
these coins have not yet been thoranghly deciphered. 

6. J. A. S. B., Num, Suppl. No. XL VII, pp. 99 ft. 
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Mr. Acharya evidently identifies this 
Bhattaraka with the fonnder of the 
Maitraka dynasty of Vaiabhi, but 
he has not stated who was the king 
bearing the title Mahahahatrapa, to 
whom Bhattaraka owed allegiance. ^ 
It will thus be seen that none of 
the attempts so far made to decipher 
the legend has been completely 
succ^sfuL The difficulty is evidently 
caused by the debased nature of the 
characters, for, as Cunningham has 
remarked, ‘at least one half of the 
symbols are mere upright strokes 
^vith a knob at the top like a common 
pin*.’ The coins are said to have 
been ‘very plentiful in Gujajat and 
Kathiawad, perhaps more plentiful 
than those of the Western Kshatrapas 
and Guptas put together®’. They 
were evidently minted not by a 
single king, but by a line of kings, 
which accounts for their progressive 
deterioration. For a successful deci- 
pherment of their legend, we must 
therefore get the earliest and best 
specimens. Latterly I examined 
some of these coins, but they were 
so debased that they afforded no 
help. In the margin I have therefore 
put the legend together from the 
letters reproduced by Newton from 
three best specimens which he had 
obtained in Kathiawad and Kaira*. 
The enlarged facsimile of ‘the first 
variety’ published by Mr. Acharya® 
will be found to corroborate it in 
respect of mc«t of the letters. 

There are twenty-six aJcsharas in all. As shown below, one 
ahhara seems to have been omitted in these legends, but judging 
from the facsimile of ‘the fimt variety’ published by Mr. 
Acharya, it may have been present in the legends on other coins. 

1. Bhtarka ■was originally Senapati of the contemporary Gnpta king, but 
no Gnpta king is known to have assnmed the title Mahdkshatrapa. 

2. A. 8. 1. S., Vol. IX. p. 29. 

8. J. Bojn. Br. B. A. S., Yol. VII, p. 88. 

4. Ibid. p. 14. 

5. J. A. 8. B„ Num. Sujpjpl. No. XLYJl, p. 101. 
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About the first two ahsharm there is no doubt. They are 
clearly rajfio (for rajno) and resemble those on the coins of the 
Western Kshatrapas^ I read the next seven letters (3-9) as 
Mahakiheitra'poL-ram-aditya-b'hakta. The third akshara is like the 
9th, 14th and 17th and the only reading which suits in all 
these cases is ma. It is evidently a debased or imperfectly 
preserved form of the so-called eastern variety of Gupta ma, 
seen in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta.* 
The fourth akshara is clearly ha ; for it has this very form on 
the coins of the Western Kshatrapas.® There can hardly be 
any doubt about the reading kahatrapa of the next three 
akaharas. It seems that one pa after kahatrapa is omitted by 
haplography, the following six akaharas (8-13) being ram-aditya- 
bhakta standing for [jja*] ram-aditya^bhakta. The next five 
akaharas (14-18) appear to be mahasamanta for mahaadmanta. 
As shown above, the first of these is clearly 7na. The next one 
(15), though unlike letter No. 4, can be read as ha as it has the 
form of the so-called western variety of that letter. The 
sixteenth and eighteenth akaharas seem to be imperfectly 
preserved. The former has lost its right limb and the latter, 
its lower member t. Mahaadmanta^ appears to be the only 
possible reading. The last eight akaharas are clearly sra-Sarvva~ 
bhaffarakasa, standing for ^srl-Sarvva-bhattdrakaaa. Most of 
these letters are intact and legible on coin No. 16 in the plate 
facing p. 3 of J.B.B.B.A.S., XVI, which is reproduced for this 
article in p|. IIA, 8* 

The complete legend (with the vowels supplied), therefore, 
is Bajfio Mahakshatrapa' [;?«*] ramdditya- bhakta- Mahasamanta-’^ 
srp-Sarvva-Bhaftdrakaaa, which means ‘(This is a coin) of the 

J. Bee, e. g , Rapaon’s Coins of the Andhras etc., p. 80. 

2. c. i.i,Voi. m, PI. I. 

3. Eapaon, Coins of the Andhras etc., p oxoix. Bfthler, Indian Palaeo- 
graphy, (English. Translation), p. 46, Table IV, 39, vii. The lower part of it 
sems to be redundant, 

4. (I do not think that mahasamanta is the probable reading. The title 
Mabakshatrapa at this time indicated independent status and it is not likely 
that a king, who took that title, would have called himself mahasamanta or a 
mere feu^tory. In the photograph of the coin given in PI. IIA, 8, the letters 
in (jaeation read as tamadasara. The same reading oan be suggested almost 
with equal confidence in the case of Coin No. 24, Pi. V, in Cunningham’s 
Report, Vol. IX. Prof. Mirashi informs me that while this reading is possible 
on the coin in the plate, there are other coins where the last letter looks 
clearly like a ha and not like a ra, Oannotko, however, be a oorruption from 
rat 1 interpret samadasara as sammardasara ‘one moving (freely and 
victoriously) in battle. Sammardasara or samadasara is no doubt an unusual 
but not an unmeaning epithet. Unless better coins become available, the point 
osnnot be finally settled. (A.8.A.) 

5. On soma coins Mahasamanta seems to have rightly preceded param- 
-dditya-bhahia. Sea Newton's eye-copy of variety No. 17 in J, Bom. Br. B.A.3-> 
Vol. VII, p. 14 and the accompanying plate. 
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King, Mahakshatrapa and Mahasamanta, the illustrious lord 
Sarva who is a fervent devotee of the sun.’ 

These coins in their fabric and type (except for the substitu- 
tion of a trident in place of the hill and the crescent) resemble 
the issues of the Western Kshatrapas. They have been found 
‘throughout Gujarat and Kathiawad’, in Cutch and in the north 
as far as Pushkar near Ajmer. Cunningham believed them to 
be the issues of the founder of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi. 
But the name of this personage is invariably spelt as Bhatarka 
(never as Bhattaraka) in the charters of his descendants and it is 
noteworthy that all these charters are in Sanskrit, so that Bha- 
tarka cannot be taken as a corrupt form of Bhattaraka. 
Secondly, like the ^unga Pushyamitra, Bhatarka retained to 
the last his original title of Senapati. He never called himself 
Eajan, Mahahshatrapa and Mahasamanta. Thirdly, Bhattaraka 
is known to have been paramamahesvara i. e., a devout wor- 
shipper of Mahesvara (^iva). He cannot therefore be identical 
with the issuer of these coins, who calls himself param-adiipa- 
bhakta, i.e., a fervent devotee of the sun. Bhattaraka is 
therefore plainly a title, ' the proper name of the king who 
first struck these coins being Sarva.^ 

When did this ^arva flourish ? The fabric and type of 
his coins indicate that he must have flourished not long after 
the Western Kshatrapas. Besides, the dates of these 
Kshatrapas are so continuous that there is hardly any room 
for a ruler of another dynasty in the midst of that series. 
As the title Kshatrapa seems to^have gone out of use soon after 
the Western Kshatrapass, Sarva could not have been 
separated from them by a long interval. The palaeography 
of the legend ^also lends support to this view. It seem 
therefore that Sarva 'flourished about A. D. 400 when the 
Kshatrapas were exterminated by Chandragupta II. He calls 
himself Mahasamanta and therefore may have owed allegiance 
either to the Guptas or to the Traikutakas. After the overthrow 
of the Western Kshatrapas, Gupta rule spread over Kathiawad 
and Malwa, but Central Gujarat between the Mahi and the 
Narmada does not appear to have been incorporated in the 
Gupta Empire, for no records of the Guptas have been found 


1. Compare tiie title JParamdbhattdraka assumed ty many Emperors in 
anoient India. 

2. Mr. Aohatya takes the intended form to be Sarvva (meaning a devotee 
of S^lva) and makes it an epithet of Bhattaraka, but we have no other instanoe 
of Sarva used in this sense, 

3. It seams to have been assumed by some kings of other dynasties also, 
who ruled in Gujarat and Kathiawad. The case of Mahdleshatrapa Isvaradata, 
whose coins dated in the first aud second years have been found together with 
those of the Kshatrapas, is well known. 
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in that part of the country. Southern Gujarat was under the 
Traikutakas.i Sarva may therefore have nominally acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the contemporary Gupta or Traikutaka 
Emperor * who, it would seem, allowed him the privilege 
of coining his own money. ^ Sarva’s coins evidently remained 
in circulation long after his death. The Maitrakas of Valabhl, 
who had no coinage of their own, adopted this coinage and 
made it the currency of their kingdom. In ancient times all 
kings were not equally jealous about the privilege of issuing 
their own coins. We have, for instance the analogous case of 
the silver coinage of the Kalachuri Krishnaraja {circa A. D. 550- 
575). Buddharaja, the grandson of Krisnaraja was 
overthrown by the Chalukya Emperor Pulakerin II, but as the 
Chalukyas had no coinage of their own, they allowed the silver 
coins of Krishnaraja to circulate within their own and their 
feudatories’ territories. The Anjaneri plates of Bhogasakti, 
a feudatory of the Western Chalukyas ruling over Kohkan 
and the Nasik District, show that the Krulmaraja-rfipakas or 
the silver coins of Krishnaraja were current in Kohkan and 
Maharashtra till A. D. 710 at least, i.e., for nearly 150 years 
after the time of Krishnaraja. The degenerated nature of these 
coins of Sarva plainly indicates that they must have continued 
to be minted from progressively deteriorating dies for a 
much longer period. 


1. The earliest known. Traikutaka king is Afaharaja Indradatta who may 
have flourished in the period A. D. 415-44088 a oopper-plate charter of his son 
Dahtasena is dated A. D. 466-67. Traikutaka coins have generally been foimd 
in southern Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

2. Sarva seems to have held practically t,he same position as Gnrjara 
kings who ruled over the same territory in the seventh and eighth centuries A.I). 

3. For a contrary view, see the next article. 



INTERREGNUM IN THE REIGN OF MAHAKSHATRAPA 
SVAMI RUDRASENA III (348-378 A.D.) 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

The Kshatrapa history during the 4th century A.D. is still 
shrouded in obscurity. There is one interregnum during the 
years 332-348 A.D. and another between 351 and 364 A.D. 
Since the first interregnum is followed by the accession Svami 
Rudradaman II, who did not belong to the line of Kshatrapa 
Yasodaman II who was ruling before 332 A.D., it is very 
likely that it was spent in civil war during which neither side 
found it convenient to issue any coins. Or only a very few 
coins may have been issued, which could not be preserved to 
the modern age. 

The second interregnum between 351 and 364 A.D. 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained. We cannot 
argue that it was due to the eclipse of the power of Rudrasena 
by the conquests of Samudragupta; for if Samudragupta had 
secured a smashing victory so early over the Western Kshatra- 
pas, it would have been duly described by Harishena in the 
Allahabad prasaui. Nor can we attribute the debacle of the 
Western Kshatrapas to an invasion by the Vakatakas ; for 
their power at this time was at its low ebb. It is suggested 
in some quarters that the Sa^anian emperor Shapur II, who is 
known to have been engaged in an eastern expedition during 
356-7 A.D., may have conquered Gujarat and Kathiawar and 
caused a break in the coinage ot Rudrasena III. But there is 
no. definite evidence of such an invasion, and no Sassanian coins 
have been found in Gujarat or Kathiawar. 

Prin. Mirashi’s valuable paper published in this number 
just before this article made me think over the matter once more, 
and now I ieel it most likely that Sarvva Bhattaraka was most 
probably the enemy, who successfully ousted Rudrasena from 
his dominions for about 13 yearn. It is well known that his 
coins are found throughout Gujarat and Kathiawar ; evidence 
of hoards shows that both these provinces were lost by Rudra- 
sena III. The Uparkot and the Sarvania hoards show clearly 
that life and property had become quite unsafe throughout 
Gujarat and Katlnawar at the end of 351 A.D. These hoards 
contain, only those coins of the reign of Rudrasena III which 
. were issued in his first four years during the period 348 and 351 
' and many of them were in mint condition. From these facts 

1. Bapson, Catalogue- p. OXIY, A.8.I , 1913-4, pp. 227-45, 
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we may fairly conclude that the hoards were buried at the end 
of the first period of Rudrasena’s reign, as the general consterna- 
tion was very great owing to the total eclipse of the Saka 
power. 

I agree with Prin. Mirashi that as the title Mahakshatrapa 
went out of vogue after the fall of the Western Kshatrapas, we 
must place Mahakshatrapa Sarvva of these so-called ValabhT 
coins at about 400 A.D. But I do not think that Sarvva succeed- 
ed the Western Kshatrapas in central Gujarat and was ruling 
there as a feudatory of the Guptas. It is true that we have not 
yet found any Gupta records in central Gujarat, but this may 
be quite accidental. It seems very improbable that Chandra- 
gupta II, after having taken all the trouble to conquer 
Malwa, northern Gujarat and Kathiawar, would have allowed 
central Gujarat to remain in the hands of a feudatory of doubt- 
ful fidelity. This province included the premier port of India, - 
Bharoch, which in those days occupied the position of modern 
Bombay. It is inconceivable that the Guptas after their con- 
quest of the Kshatrapas would have sacrificed the revenues of 
this port in favour of a third party. 

It must be further remembered that the Guptas had a 
number of feudatories in Central India, but none of them has 
issued any coinage. This shows that they were not permitting 
their feudatories the privilege of coinage. It is therefore very 
unlikely that they would have allowed Sarvva to issue any 
coins, had he been their feudatory. We must further remember 
in this connection that the Guptas were very anxious to popula- 
rise their own silver currency in the conquered provinces and 
took immediate steps to issue it in abundant quantity. Would 
they have permitted a feudatory to compete with them by 
issuing coins of his own, which w^ere bound to get currency not 
only in central Gujarat but also in their own dominions to its 
north ? 

Nor do I find it possible to persuade myself to accept Prin. 
Mirashi’s alternative suggestion that Sarvva may have been a 
feudatory of the Traikutakas. Prin. Mirashi places Sarvva in 
e. 400 A. D., and we have no evidence to show that the Trai- 
kutakas had then risen to power. The earliest Traikutaka date 
is 456 A. D., when Dahrasena was ruling. His coin legend 
shows that his father Indradatta had also the title Maharaja 
and was perhaps a ruling prince. But since we have so far 
found no coins of his, it is unlikely that he had attained any 
independent status. Supposing even that he had done so, it will 
follow that a Traikutaka king was ruling independently from 
£?. 420 to 440 A. D. So far we have no evidence to show that 
Indradatta had any predecessor, and that he was so powerful a 
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feudatory as Sarvva, who seems to have been ruling all over 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Since the time of Rudradaman I {c. 150 A. D.) the term 
Mahakshatrapa had assumed the dignity of the title of an 
independent king. We do not find any Mahakshatrapa ever 
calling himself a maJiasamanta in- any of his documents. I think 
it extremely improbable that Sarvva Bhatpraka, who had 
assumed both the titles raja7i and mahaksatrapa, which at this 
time clearly indicated independent status, would ever have 
coupled them with the title maJiasamanta, which denoted a 
mere feudatory status. It is difficult to become confident about 
the reading of this part of the legend, but I have suggested 
above (p. 6, n. 4) that the disputed word is most probably 
samadasara standing for Skt. sammardasara, one who moves 
(proudly and victoriously) in the battle. 

The original prototype of the so-called Valabhl coinage 
was no doubt issued in the latter half of the 4th century A.D. 
The issuer was undoubtedly Bhattaraka Sarvva, as Prin. 
Mirashi has suggested. He could not have been a feudatory of 
the Guptas, or the Traikutakas for the reasons given above. The 
issuer was an independent ruler, who claimed the same imperial 
titles as were assumed by 4he Kshatrapas. He had obviously 
ousted them out of their entire dominion, because his coins are 
found throughout Gujarat and Kathiawar. The Western 
Kshatrapas are known to have lost these provinces during the 
period 351-364 A.D. Is it not then reasonable to assume 
that it was this Bhattaraka Sarvva, who was the rival who 
ousted Rudrasena in c. 351 A. D. and continued to reign down 
to 364 A. D. when the Saka ruler succeeded in re-asserting his 
position and ousting the interloper ? 

As shown already, there is no evidence to show' that either 
the Vakatakas or the Sassanians or the Guptas had overthrown 
the Kastrapa power during the interval of 13 years between 
351 and 364 A. D. On the other hand it is clear that Raja 
Mahakshatrapa Sarvva Bhattaraka was ruling in - Gujarat and 
Kathiawar during the latter half of the 4th century. It is but 
reasonable to assume that it was the establishment of the rule 
of Sarvva which led to the disestablishment of the power of 
the Kshatrapa Rudrasena III. I propose this theory as a 
probable hypothesis, but feel that subsequent discoveries will 
confirm rather than contradict it. 

Why did the Maitrakas of Valabhl later imitate this coin 
type, when they succeeded in establishing themselves as 
independent rulers ? In the realm of ancient Indian numis- 
matics, the succeeding dynasty usually copies the coinage of its 
immediate predecessor. Why then this departure in the case 
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of the Maitrakas of Valabhl ? Why did they not imitate the 
coinage of the Guptas to whom they owed allegiance in the 
beginning ? 

It is difficult to give a satisfactory answer to these questions, 
but I venture to advance a conjecture, I think it not im- 
probable that Senapati Bhattaraka, the founder of the Maitraka 
dynasty, was a descendant of Bhattaraka Sarva, who had 
temporarily succeeded in establishing his supremacy over Gujarat 
and Kathiawar during 351-364 A. D. The name Maitraka 
suggests that the dynasty was devoted to solar cult ; Bhattaraka 
Sarva was an Mityahhakta. The Maitrakas were also 
Mahesvaras ; Bhattaraka Sarvva has put a trident on his 
coinage. It is therefore not improbable that Bhattaraka Sarva 
was a distant ancestor of Senapati Bhattaraka and he 
therefore naturally decided to popularise a type, once introduced 
by one of his illustrious ancestors. 

POST SCRIPT 

Prin. Mirashi has raised a weighty objection against 
the above hypothesis in a letter written to me after perusing 
this paper. He points out that the coins of Sarvva have 
not been found in those hoards of Kshatrapa coins which 
contained coins issued later than 364 A-D. after the restoration. 
If Sarvva really came in the interregnum 351-364 A. D., then 
his coins should have been found in the Sonpur, Junagad and 
Vasoj hoards (published by Mr. Acharya in the Numismatic 
Supplements No. XLVII pp. 95-99), as they contained the coins 
of Rudrasena of the post-restoration period. Are not the coins 
of Isvaradatta found mixed up with those of the Kshatrapas ? 
The same should be case with the coins of Sarvva. 

The above objection of Prin. Mirashi is undoubtedly a 
weighty one. But unfortunately we have very little reliable 
information about the other coins that were found along with 
these ‘Valabhi coins. All earlier writers are silent on the point. 
As far as the three hoards described by Mr. Acharya are 
concerned, I must confess that the- account given in the paper 
concerned seems to be self-contradictory. On the table at p. 99 
Mr. Acharya states that the Sonpur hoard contained only three 
dated and no undated coins of Rudrasena III. But on p. 96 
he states that the hoard supplies six new’ dates for Rudrasena 
III, viz. 284, 285, 287, 301, 312 and 31x. How can three 
coins supply six dates ? Out of the five dates read by Mr. 
Acharya, 312 and 31x are impossible ones for Rudrasena III, for 
Sirnhasena was ruling in 304 and Rudrasimha, the last king, 
in 3 lx. I therefore find it difficult to believe that the hoard is 
really belonging to the post-restoration period. The same seems 
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to be the case about the other hokrds mentioned in Mr. 
Acharya’s paper. The Junagad hoard was admittedly buried 
in the reign on Bhartridaman, and so could not contain any 
coins of Rudrasena III or Sarvva. The lots of 209 and 77 
Kshatrapa coins lying in the Bahadurkhanji Museum were not 
hoards, but represented collections gradually made in that 
Museum. So their value in this connection is nil. The Vasoj 
hoard is of course very important, for it contained 162 dated 
and 208 undated coins of Rudrasena III. But Mr. Acharya 
has not given the dates of these coins, and so it is difficult to 
state whether the hoard belonged to the post-restoration or pre- 
restoration period. The only observation about the dates of the 
coins of Rudrasena III made by Mr. Acharya is to the effect that 
it supplies a new date for Rudrasena, namely 28(5). The reading 
of the unit digit 5 is however conjectural and so we cannot state 
with certainty whether the hoard belonged to the post-restoration 
period, and should therefore have contained some coins of Sarva 
as well. Unfortunately Mr. Acharya has not supplied us the 
different dates supplied by the 162 dated coins of Rudrasena, and 
as the coins in the hoard have been distributed, the information 
will be difficult to procure now'. While therefore fully recog- 
nising the force of Prin. Mirashi’s criticism that the coins of 
Sarvva ought to be found along with those of Rudrasena, if 
he had really supplanted him, I have to observe that so far 
we have no authentic records of any hoards of Rudrasena III 
indisputably belonging to his post-restoration period. 



TWO COINS FROM MATHURA 
By Dr. A..S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

The two copper coins that are illustrated in PI. MB, ii la 
came under my notice at Mathura during my visit to that 
place in March 1944. The square piece was with a labourer, 
living near the old site of the Keshavadeva temple, and the 
round one was with a local dealer. Both were purchased 
for the Cur 2 on Museum of Archaeology, Mathura, and I am 
publishing them with the kind permission of its curator. 

The square coin, measuring *8" and weighing 83 grains 
(PI. IIB. lo) is an important piece. It is not an unpublished 
type ; for a similar coin has been published in Cunninghams 
Coins of Ancient Indian PI. Ill, 141 where only one side of 
it is illustrated. Both the obverse and the reverse of this coin 
are however illustrated at PI. XXXI, 17 of Allan’s Catalogue 
of Indian Coins, Ancient India, The coin of Cunningham 
however is in a very poor state of preservation. At p. 14 of 
his above work he observes about it as follows : — 

‘No. 14 is a thin coin weighing only 57 grains. It bears 
the remains of a long inscription, which unfortunately is not 
legible.’ Allan in his Catalogue tentatively groups this coin 
with the inscribed Negama coins of Taxila and says (Intro- 
duction, p. cxxviii) : — 

‘We have placed here as variety 2 of class II the coin 
illustrated by Cunningham in 0. A. I., Ill, 14. The type 
includes a wheel and bow and arrow, but it is impossible to 
read any legend. 

In the Catalogue itself he suggests that there are traces 
of KharoshthI legend on the side of the wheel and the remnants 
of Brahml inscription on the other side (p. 218). 

The new coin discovered at Mathura is however much 
clearer and helps to remove a number of doubtful points. 
In the first place it becomes quite clear that we cannot class 
these coins with the inscribed Negama coins of Taxila. The 
latter have a big wheel surmounted by a three arched 
crescented hill on one side. The present coin, as well as 
that of Cunningham, have a small wheel, along with Bow, 
and Arrow, (as on the Kolhapur type of the Satavahana 
coins) and a barrel like vertical object by their side. All 
these things can be clearly seen on PI. II B. ii Rev. On 
Cunningham’s piece, the barrel is cut into three segments ; 
in the new coin it is one continuous and unsegmented object. 
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The obverse of Cunningham’s coin was very much blurred 
and so its symbols could not be made out. Our coin however 
shows that it has a jar (kcdasa) by the side of a tripod, similar 
to that appearing on the coins of Apollodotus. Below these two 
objects we have a line of four or five thick dots. To the right 
of the halasa, we have some remnants of letters and not traces of 
symbols. 

The obverse and reverse types, which are fairly clear on the 
new coin, show that it cannot be classed along with the inscribed 
Negama coins of Taxila, as was tentatively done by Mr. Allan. 
His conjecture that the coin has a Brahml legend on one side is 
confirmed by the new specimen ; on the other side however, it 
has no Kharoshthi legend, as Mr. Allan had thought. The 
legend there also is in Brahml. 

I read the legend on the reverse as follows : — 

Top side, above the Bow and Arrow — Jayamtanath pu- 

Right side, taram A- 

Bottom side, lavmataya PJ If B, lo. 

The letters jayamtanath pu are quite clear in the plate ; the 
following letters tarmi are a little less clear in the plate but 
quite distinct in the original. Whether in the corner after pu 
and before ta there was a letter not accommodated completely on 
the flan, w’e do not know. Of the letters Alavasataya, vasataya 
are fairly clear in the bottom line of the coin in the plate ; ala 
are quite unmistakable on the original coin. Whether there was 
any letter in the corner betw’een a and la, we cannot say with 
certainty. 

The legand on the obverse is still more uncertain. The 
left side has the letters AhTiapa followed by a fourth one, which 
has not come on the coin well. In the top line we have ahaha- 
(hu ?) hu. The right side is the least legible, but in the original as 
well as on the plate, the second letter na is absolutely clear, and 
the first letter seems to be a ja ; PI- li B, lo 

It is not possible to offer a satisfactory explanation of the 
above legends. The reverse legend may be read and Jayanta- 
nath putaram Alavasataya, a coin of Alavasatra, son of Jayanta. 
But this interpretation would require the last word to be 
Alavasatam and not Alavasataya and the first word to be 
Jayantasa. It is however possible to explain the last form as 
influenced by the Prakrit idiom and the first one as having a 
honorific plural. 

On the joint coins of Hagana and Hagamasha the legend 
reads, Khatapnam Haganasa ffaganashasa ; can we suggest that 
here also the coin is jointly issued by two victorious kings 
(jayantanam) Putara and Alavasata ? This does not seem 
probable. 
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The obverse legend is still more mysterious, The last 
two letters Ja{?)na seem to be followed by a third one which 
looks like a pa ; can we complete the word as janapada ? In 
that case the coin may be ascribed to Abahabu-janapada. 
A jampada of this name is however not yet known. I cannot 
interpret the first three letters Abhapa. 

It is not impossible that the coin, though bearing the name 
of a janapada on one side, may have the name of its victorious 
general on the other. 

The coin as well as its legend is still a mystery and I 
hope that its publication will help in solving it by stimulating 
further research and helping to bring to light further specimens 
of the type, if any, lying with collectors or in museums. 

A KUNINDA COIN 

The coin illustrated on Pi li B, u was also obtained at 
Mathura. It is being published, as it appears to be the first 
Kuninda coin to be acquired so far to the south as Mathura. 
Most of the Kuninda coins so far found were obtained in the 
districts of Hamirpur, Ludhiana*, Karnal and Saharanpur, i. e. 
between the upper courses of the Beas and the Sutlej, 

It has been suggested that the Kuninda coins, which all 
bear the legend JRajfiah Kunindasa Amoghabhutisa were continued 
to be issued even after the death of Amoghabhuti. (Allan, 
Introduction, p. cii). Allan does not accept this view because 
no progressive degeneration in type can be seen even on the 
coarser coins. On the obverse of the present coin, where we 
have the legend (between X and 1) jno Kunidasa, da has 
assumed the form of a straight line and thus shows some 
deterioration. As however the coin is very much blurred, we 
cannot be dogmatic on the point. I now describe the coin 
below ; — 

Obverse, Blurred, but faint traces of LakshmT to the 
right. Legend (X-I) jAo Kunidasa. 

Reverse, Traces of dotted border at the top ; below, 
traces of Tree in railing, Arched Hill and Banner, as 
on Kuninda coins. Pi. II B, ii. 

Size : *75", Weight : 34 grains 



A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE GUPTA 
CHHATRA AND BATTLE-AXE COIN-TYPES. 


By Rabis C. Kar, M.A., B.L., Calcutta University. 

Chandragupta II Vikramaditya has left behind an extensive 
coinage in gold, silver and copper, displaying considerable 
originality and variety of types. His gold and copper coins, 
in particular, exhibit a number of types that are quite original 
both in conception and in execution.’ One of these is the 
so-called Chhatra type of his coins issued both in gold and 
copper. It has no proto-types in earlier issues in India 
and is also unique in the whole Gupta series. 

Gold coins of the Ohattra type, which are comparatively 
rare, are grouped into two classes by Mr. Allan according to 
their obverse legends. Class I has simply the king’s name and 
title : Maharajadhh'aja-Srl-Ohandmgiiptah. Class II has a 
metrical legend which reads : Kshitimavajitya sucharitairdivam 
jayati VihramadiiycCh. The obverse type shows the king stand- 
ing to left in the well-knowm dv'ibhanga pose, casting incense 
with extended right hand on fire-altar in front, the left hand 
resting on hip near sword-hilt in the katihaita-mudrd ; behind 
the king, a vdmana or dwarf holds amangala-chhatra with floating 
pataka over the king s head, the danda passing behind his back.® 
The reverse type is the standing Sri or Lakshmi, holding padma 
and pasa in her two hands.® The obverse of the Ohkatra type 
copper coins is similar, but the reverse is different — Garuda with 
or without human arms instead of Lakshmi -Sri. On the copper, 
moreover, there is no inscription on the obverse, but the reverse 
has a legend which reads ; Maharaja- Srt-Qhandraguptah. 


1. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, pp. Ixxxi-ii, 
Ixxxvii, <!xii-iii cxiv, 34-37, 52-53 ; and pis. viii (nos 1-10) and xi (nos. 2-4). 

2. Two varieties of the otverse type may be distinguished according as 
the traces of Kushana influence are more or less marked. On the ftrst, the 
king dressed in tight-fitting Kushana trousers stands stifily, and his head 
covered with short curls is encircled by a nimbus. (Allan ibid, pi. viii, nos. 
1-8 and 9). On the second, the king wearing diaphanous dhoti stands more 
at ease, and his head covered with wig-like hair is bereft of the surrounding 
aureole. (Allan, i&id, pi. viii, nos. 7, 8 and 10). Of these varieties, the fitatt 
shows a oloset affinity to the Kushana proto-type of the Gupta gold coins, than 
the latter. These difierenoes of fabric possibly denote the issues of different 
districts. (Of. Allan, ibi , p. Ixvii). 

8. Allan distinguishes several varieties of the reverse type on the last of 
which the goddess, in his view, is “walking to left, but holding lotus only. 
His plate, however, shows the goddess holding lotus-flower by stalk in her 
tight hand and a aheaf of corn in her left. (Allan, -i&ici, pi. viii, no. 10). It is 
possible, as Dr. J. N. Banerjea suggests, that here we have a representation of 
Bhumi-devI and Lakshmi-Sri, the consorts of Vishnu, fused in one. 
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No very satisfactory explanation has yet been offered of 
this very interesting coin-type showing on the obverse a vSmam 
holding mangcda-chhatra over the kings head. Mr. Allan has, 
it is true, already noticed the technical meaning of the ohhatra 
as a symbol of royal power. But beyond this no serious attempt 
has been made so far at an explanation of the type as a whole. 
The real significance of the coin-type may, however, be 
recognised by a reference to the sections on PaHchamahapurusha- 
Idksham^n and Ghhatra-lakahanam of the Brihatmmhita.^ 

It has been noticed above that the obverse of the OhTiatra 
type shows a vamana holding a cJihaira with floating pataka over 
the king’s head. There can be little doubt that this chhaira 
is the Suefa- or mangala-ehhatra of the king, an auspicious symbol 
of royalty or rajalakshana- It is interesting to note in this 
connexion the following passage in the Bri^auarnhita^ : 

Nichitam tu hamsapakshaih krikava.kumayQrasarasanam cha, 
Daukulena navena tu samantataschhaditam suklam. 
Muktaphalairupachitarfa pralambamalavilam sphatikamQlam, 
Shaddhastasuddhahaimam navaparvanagaikadandam cha. 
Dandardhavistritam tat samavritam ratnavibhcishitamudagram, 
Nripatestadatapatram kalyanaparam vijayadam cha. 

The above passage shows that a king’s ohhatra, according to 
Varahamihira, should have the following attributes among 
others. Thus, it should be all-white, and decorated with pearls 
and hanging wreaths ; it should also be high, having a staff 
three yards long. All the attributes of a royal ohhatra, 
mentioned by Varahamihira, could not, for obvious reasons, be 
shown on the coins. But the unusually long staff and the 
floating pataka attached to the ohhatra in the coin-device leave 
little room for doubt that it is really intended for the sveta- or 
mafigala-chhatra of the king.® When made according to the 
specifications laid down by Varahamihira, the ohhatra brings great 
good and victory to the king whose head is covered by it.'* 
It has already been remarked that the ohhatra is a symbol of 
royal power. Strictly speaking, however, the ohhatra is a 
symbol indicative of not mere royal power, but of great royal 
power like that exercised by a Ohahravartin-raja. In the 
Aphsad stone-inscription king Adityasena is described as “Sveta- 
tapatra-sthagita-vasumati-mandalo-lokapMah”.^ A similar claim 
on the part of Chandragupta II is probably indicated 
by the mangala-ehhatra above his head on the coins of the 
Ohhatra type. Such a claim cannot be regarded as at all 

1. Br. Sam. (Kern’s ed.), ohs. 69 and 73. 

"2. Ibid, oh. 78, Ohhatca-lakshanam. 

8. Qi. ‘ sha^ddidsta' and ‘udagram' of the passage quoted above. 

4. Of. 'nripaiestaddtapairam' etc. of the passage quoted above. 

6, Fleet, GII, vol. iii, p. 204, 1.21-22. 
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inappropriate in the case of this Gupta emperor who in his own 
coin-legend is described as ^‘lesliithnavajitya sucharitairdivam 
jayati Vikramadityah” and who is known to have ruled over 
a vast empire in Northern India. 

The appearance of a vamana or dwarf, holding the 
mangala-cTihatra, is also very interesting. Obviously, the figure 
stands for the attendant chhatradluira of the king. But a 
deeper significance, not yet recognised, seems to attach to the 
vamana in the role of a royal attendant. An explanation of this 
inner significance may be found in the section on Panehavmhd- 
puTushalakBlianam of the Brihitsamliitd Therein Varahamihira 
divides men into two broad types, namely, the maliapurusha 
(or simply _pwrws 72 a) and the puruslia'. Each of these 

two types of men is again sub-divided into five classes. The 
five classes of mafidpunisJias, according to Varahamihira, 
are the ffafhs^a, the Susa, the JRuchaka, the Bhadra, and the 
Mdlavya, born during the ascendancy of the planets Brihaspati 
(Jupiter), ^ani (Saturn), Maiigala (Mars), Budlia (Mercury) and 
Sukra (Venus) respectively. Thus, 

Taragrahairbalayutaih svakshetrasvochchagai^chatushta- 

yagaih, 

Panchapurushah prasasta jayante tanaham vakshye. 

Jivena bhavati harnsah saurena sasah kujena ruchakascha, 

Bhadro budhena balina malavyo daitypujyena® 

Besides the five classes of mahdpurusJm, Varahamihira 
also mentions five classes of sankJrm-purusJius. These are the 
Vamana, the JagTianya, tlie Kuhja, the Mandalaka, and the 
jSdml.^ While the malidpurushas become kings, the sankirna- 
purmJm become their attendants.® Thus, the Jaglianya 
becomes an attendant of the Mdlavya-pimisha.^ the Kuhja of 
the Jffamsa-purusJia,'^ the Mundulaka of the Buchaka-piinisha,^ 
and the Sami of the SaSa-pnrusJia.^ Of the Vamana the 
BriTiaUamliitd has the following : 

L Of. "hritsna^prithvi-ja'yiirthena rajfiaiveha saMgatnh" of the Uday- 
giti-Oave inscription of Ohaudragupta II. See, Sarkar, D.O , Helect Inscriptions, 
vol. i, p. 272, 1. 5. 

2. Br- Sum- (Kern’s ed.), ch. 69, v. 4 : Taddhaki-mciTidbhuta-prah'iUd- 
dyutivrTna-saitva-rupddyaihj A-hala-rarlndu-yutaistaih sanhlnia lahshanai^ 
putushdfyll 

а. Ibid, ch. 69, vv. 1-2, 

4. Ibid, oh. 69, v. 81 : PanchSpafe vumanaho jaghanynh hubjo’‘p&ro 
mandalaho'tha snmlf 

5. Ibid, oh. 69, v. 31 : P ilrvokla-bhupdnuchard bhavanti sanhlrnOr 
sailjndfy ; also v. 6 : saiihlrnah syvrna nripd. 

б. Ibid, ch. 69, v. 88 : Mdlavya-sevi tu jaghanya-ndmd. 

7. Ibid, oh. 69, v. 85 : Kubjo ndmnd yak sa Suiidho kyadhasidt kshina^ 
hhlchit-pdrvahdye natadeha Hamsa^sevl ndstiho'rthairupeto vidvdn swfo^ 
suchakali sydt hritajnah. 

8. Ibid, oh. 69, V. 87 ; Mandalaka-ndmadheyo ruchakdnucharo'h'hichdra- 
vithuSalah, 

9. Ibid, oh. 69, v. 89 : Sdiniti yafy so’tmrupa-daha^ SaSamgdml hJialu 
durbhagaScha.. 
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Sampurnaago Vamano bhagnaprishthah kincbichcborur- 

madhyakakshantareshu, 

Khyato rajno hyesha bhadramijlvl sphito data vasudevasya 

bhaktah. * 

The passage is interesting as showing that the Vamana is the 
particular attendant of the Bliadra-maJiapurusJia and is a devotee 
of Vasudeva-Vishnu. The appearance of a Vamana on the 
obverse of the Chhatm type of Chandragupta II as an 
attendant of the king may now be taken to contain a suggestion 
that the king is a Bhadra-mahdpuruslia. According to Varaha- 
mibira, the Bhadra-'mahapuru^ha is a ruler of the MadTiyade'sa, 
who becomes the lord of the whole earth if at the time of his 
birth three of the planets happen to shed their lustre — madhya- 
deSanripatiryadi pushtastryMayo’sya sahalavanindthah.^ It is 
further said that the Bhadra-maJidpurusha goes to Heaven by 
^ving up his life at a tlrtha, after having enjoyed the whole 
earth, earned by his prowess, for eighty years. Thus, 

Bhuktva samyagvasudham sauryenoparjitamasityabdah, 

Tirthe pra]tjarhstyaktva,bhadro devalayaw yati.® 

The above makes it quite clear that the Bhadra-mahapurusTia, 
though primarily a ruler of the JfacZ/iytideSa, is also something 
of a Chakravartin-rdjd. The dominion ascribed to the BJiadra- 
mahdpuruslia applies very well to Chandragupta II. He 
inherited from his father an empire roughly coextensive with the 
MadhyndeSa, and though his claim to have conquered the whole 
earth is an obvious exaggeration, yet there can be no doubt that 
he was the greatest and the most powerful king of his time in 
India. It should be noted here that of the five maJidpurushas 
only the Bhadra is credited with overlordship of the earth by 
Varahamihira.^ ’ 

A vamana ma,kes , his appearance also on the obverse of 
Samudragupta’s Battle-Axe gold coins.® He stands in front 
of the king, holding a short danda up to him. The danda here 
is probably to be identified with the raja- danda or royal mace 
which, like the cTihaira, is a symbol of royalty. There is little 
difficulty in identifying this vamana holding danda as the king’s 
attendant danda-dhara. . Here, as on the QJihatra type coins of 
Chandragupta II, the appearance of a vamana as a royal 
attendant probably contains a clever hint that the king is a 
BJiadra-mahapurusha, that is, a ruler of the Madhyadesa exercising 
the paramount powers of a OhaTcravartin-rajd. It is well 
known that Sa mudragupta extended the boundaries of his 

1. Ibid, oil. 69, V. 32. 

2, Ibid, oh.. 69, v. 18. 

8. Ibid, oh. 69, v. 19. 

4. Of. Br. Sam. (Kern’s ed.), oh. 69, vv. 11-12, 23, 26 and 80. 

B. Allan, ifeid!, pp. 12-16, and pL iv, nos. 8-16. The dan^a, which 

desoiihes as possibly a sword, is -visibla only on nos. 15 and 16 of theplate. 
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ancestral dominions, limited at first to S, Bihar, Oudh and 
the Benares-Allahabad tract, to the fartja^t limits of the 
Madhyadesa and beyond, uprooting by force majeure the various 
kings of Aryavarta, and performed the Asvamedha as a mark 
of his paramountcy. The appearance of a raja-danda in the 
hands of the attendant of the king is also interesting 

in view of the fact that Samudragupta is called a ‘praehanda- 
Sdsand in the Allahabad prasasti of Harishena. The raja- 
danda, symbolising as it does the fierce aspect of a king’s rule, 
his armed might, makes a fitting appearance on the coins of 
Samudragupta, whose reign was mainly taken up by wars 
for the establishment of Gupta paramountcy in N. India. In 
contrast the reign of Chandragupta II was peaceful. All 
serious opposition had been quelled, and the Gupta monarch 
had become the unquestioned overlord of N. India, The 
fierceness of Samudragupta’s rule was no longer required, as 
the Gupta emperor was now sure of his position. Therefore, 
on the coins of Chandragupta II the raja-dantia is appropriately 
replaced by a many ala- chliatra symbolising the quiet dominion 
of a paramount sovereign. 

The appearance of a vdmana on the coins of Samudragupta 
and Chandragupta II is also interesting from another point 
of view. The vdmana, according to Varahamihira, is a 
particular devotee of Vasudeva- Vishnu. i Its appearance on 
Chandragupta II’s coins is, thus, fully consistent with the 
known cult- devotion of the king who calls himself a parama- 
bJidgavata in inscriptions and coin-legends. It is to be noted 
that with the vdmana-cliJiatradhara on the obverse of Chandra- 
gupta II’s Chliatra type coins, there is either Sri or Garuda on 
the reverse, both of which have unmistakable Pancharatra 
association. While Sri occupies an iniportant niche among 
the Pancharatra cult-deities as the chief consort of the Para- 
Vasudeva, Garuda is associated with him as his Idfichhana, 
The vdmana on Samudragupta’s Battle-Axe coins may similarly 
contain a reference to the king’s cult-devotion. Though he 
is never described as a parama-hhdgavata in inscriptions and 
coin-legends, and is actually called a KHtdntaparaSu, yet 
there are good grounds for believing that, like Chandragupta 
11, Samudragupta was also a devotee of Vasudeva- Vishnu. 
Mention may be made here of the Garuda-dJmja^ , which 
appears in the field on the obverse of several varieties of his 


23, Tke vdmana holding danda and chhatra respectively on the coins of 
Samudragupta and Chandragupta 11 reminds Dr. J.N. Banerjea of the Vamana, 
the incarnation of Vishpu, vrho has in bis hands danda and chhatra, the attri- 
butes of a Brahmaohatin. 

24. The garuda appears to have been the family orest of the Guptas. Of. 
^^garutmaddnha'SvavisMyahhvikti-Sdsana-ydchana" of the Allahabad fvaSasti 
of Harishepa, 
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gold coins in the same position which on the KushSna proto- 
types is occupied hy a trisfda-stmd&vd.. There can be but 
one reason for the substitution of the irisrdfl-standard by a 
Gamda-dJivaja, when the Gupta die-cutter was such a die-hard 
as to retain the throne-back even where the goddess on the 
reverse is seated on a lion ; ‘ and that is, that the trisUla 
which is of particular Saivite significance would be a misfit 
on the coins of a king devoted to Vasudeva- Vishnu.^ 

It may be noted en passant that in Indian tradition the 
vamana is frequently associated with royalty as an auspicious 
omen. Monumental evidence supports this tradition. Thus, 
the scene of the “lustration of a prince” at Ajanta shows a 
vamana carrying on his head the upacharas for the ceremony.® 
The scene of the “war of the seven kings for the Buddha’s 
relics” at Sanchl shows a half-kneeling vamana behind a 
royal chariot.^ Again, at Sanchl the scene of “Asoka s visit 
to the Bodhi-tfee of Sakyamuni”’ shows a “person of short 
stature on whom the king is leaning, as he dismounts from his 
kneeling elephant.”® All this proves that the tradition of 
the association of vamana with royalty as an attendant de bon 
augure is very old in India, It is possible that, as evidenced 
by monumental representations, such an association at first 
carried with it no particular suggestion about the rank and 
dominion of the king. Gradually, it appears, from textual 
and numismatic evidence here considered, that the vamana 
came to be associated with kings belonging to the class of 
Bhadra-maJiapuruskas, that is, rulers of the Madhyadesa exercising 
the paramount powers of a Qliakravartin~raja. 

CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE. 

There s no doubt that Chandragupta II, being a great 
conqueror iruling over Madhyadesa, belongs to the category 
of the hJiadTamaJiapnTusha as described by Varahmihira; 
Mr. Kar is to be congratulated on bringing to notice the connec- 
tion of the hhadmmaliapumisha with a vamana, as postulated by 
the same author, and as shown in the QJiliatra type of coins. 
I however doubt very much whether the theories of Varaha- 
mihira were known to or followed by the mint-masters of the 
Guptas. If such were the case, probably all the Gupta emperors 
would have issued the Chhatra as one of their types, representing 
themselves as attended by a vamana. As it is, it is only 

1. Allan, ihid, pi. iii, nos. I-IO (Otiandragupba I Type). 

2. Baneijea, J; N., Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 129-80, 

8. Yazdani, Aj.inba Paintings, Pt. 1, PL XXI no. b. 

4. Marshall, Guide i!o Sanchl, pi. iv, b. 

5. Marshall and Ponoher, Monuments of Sanchl, 11, pi. 40 and note. 
The anfeboE is indebted fos this reference to Dr, J. N. Banetjea of the Oaloutta 
University. 
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Chandragupta II who has issued this type. Why should not 
Kumaragupta I or Skandagupta have issued the Chhatra type or 
some other tpye, where they would have been shown attended 
by a vamana, if they had been widely known in their times as 
BTiadramahapurushas, as known to Varahamihira ? 

Varahamihira says that vmrnna himself was to be a 
Vishnuhhakta and not his master. I therefore fail to understand 
how the presence of the vamana on the coins of Chandragupta 
or Samudragupta contains a reference to their cult devotion, 
as Mr. Kar suggests (p. 30) Varahmihira apparently suggests 
that all the attendants of a hhadramahapurusha were to be 
varmnas, and therefore ipso faoto Vaishnavas ; we however 
know that some of the officers of Chandragupta II like 
Amrakardava were Buddhists, and others like ^ikharasvami 
and 5aba were Saivas. 

As Mr. Kar himself has observed, kings in India used to 
have among their attendants a number of varmnas ; and one of 
them is shown as the umbrella-bearer on the coins. It is also 
not unlikely that artistic convention may be to some extent 
responsible for the attendants being shown as smaller in stature. 
To show the c/i^aim-bearer as tall as the emperor would seem 
to indicate that both were of equal importance. It was 
therefore probably felt that it would be better to show him as a 
dwarf in stature. We cannot say that want of space on the 
coin flan was responsible for the diminishing of the size of the 
attendant ; for the Chandragupta -KumaradevT and the 
Skandagupta-Lakshml types show that when necessary the 
mint masters could engrave two human figures in their proper 
relative sizes. 

It is quite possible to assume that Varahamihira may have 
based his definition of a Bhadramahdpurusha on the notions 
current as early as the Gupta period, and that it may have 
been responsible for the Vamana making his appearance on the 
Battle-axe and Chhatra types. It has however to be admitted 
that there is no evidence to- show that the notion was 
widely popular in the Gupta Age, and it is quite possible to 
explain the above types as dictated by the artistic convention to 
represent the emperor as taller and more prominent than his 
servants and umbrella-bearers. 



THE BHAVISHYOTTARA PURANA AND EARLY 
GUPTA HISTORY. 

By Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a., ph.D., 

Calcutta University. 

Recently I had to deal with a work entitled Krishmaharita 
alleged to lie a composition of the Gupta emperor Samudra- 
gupta. [See Pravasi (Bengali), Pausha, 1350 B.S. (December, 
1943)] The book is edited and published in 1941 by Raja- 
vaidya Pandita Jivarama Kalidasa from the Rasasala, 
Aushadhasraraa at Gondal, Kathiawar. I have suggested 
that the Krishnacharita or at least its colophon attributing the 
authorship to Samudragupta is a recent forgery. It is no 
doubt a matter of regret that forgery is going to be a disturbing 
element in the way of the progress of Indological studies especi- 
ally in regard to the age of the Guptas. 

Prof. A. S. Altekar, Chief Editor of the must be 

congratulated for his criticism of a story about the Early 
Guptas alleged to be found in the Kaliyugarajavrittanta section 
of the Bhavishyottara Purana (cf. above, V, p. 36n). The details 
of the story, most of which go against definitely known facts of 
Indian history, have been rightly condemned as “suspicious and 
late.” As a matter of fact Samudragupta was certainly a 
Parakrmanka and a Vikrama (i. e., Vikramaditya) as known 
from his coins and inscriptions, and not an Asokaditya as 
alleged in the Purana passage. But Prof. Altekar remarks : — 
“It is however not unlikely that inspite of the mixture of the 
doubtful traditions, the statement that Kacha was another son 
of Chandragupta I may be true. A later interpolator is not 
likely to devise from his memory a name otherwise unknown to 
him and not current in his days.” 

In my humble opinion, the whole passage is a forgery 
which may be assigned to a period later than the middle 
of the 19th century. The person responsible for the fraud 
apparently knew some details of Early Gupta history furnished 
by epigraphic and numismatic evidence and a few unwarranted 
conjectures of earlier researchers based on them. The passage 
seems to have been composed after research on Gupta history, 
epigraphy and numismatics already passed its first stage ; but it 
is quite probable that the whole thing was fabricated some time 
after the publication of Fleet’s Qujgta Insoriptiom {Corpus 
Imcriptionum Indicarum, III). Very useful light on th^ subject 
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will no doubt come from a thorough examination of the existing 
manuscripts of the BhavisJiyottara Puram. It should be noted 
that no manuscript of the work with details of Gupta history 
has been noticed by any of the authors of the numerous 
Catalogues of Sanskrit MSS in different parts of the world. 

It appears that the necessity of sticking to the name-ending 
yupta was felt only after Chandragupta I, son of the Ghatot- 
kacha {not Gha^otkacha^itjote), became an emperor ; compare the 
analogous case of the Pala dynasty of Bengal founded by 
Gopala, son of Vapyata and grandson of Dayitavishtju. It is 
therefore not unlikely that the immediate successors of Chandra- 
gupta I had originally names without the gtipta ending. We 
know that Chandragupta II was often called by his priyanama 
Devaraja (made ’Devsugupta in later records belonging to the 
King’s daughter’s son; Prayarasena If Vakataka). The original 
and popular name of Samudragupta may be conjectured to 
have been Kacha. It is no doubt a conjecture ; but it appears 
to be less objectionable than others in the present state of our- 
knowledge of Gupta epigraphy and numismatics. Cf. Select 
Inscriptions, I, pp. 268 f., 492 f. Amongst the names of the 
immediate successors of Gopala of Bengal, notice has to be 
taken in this connection of Vikramaslla (usually identified with 
Dharmapala, son of Gopala) and Haravarsha (usually identified 
with Devapala, son of Dharmapala) which are without the pala 
ending and are found in Abhinanda’s Barmcharita. Cf. Kayastha 
Patriha (Bengali), Sravana, 1344 B.S., p. 113 ; also Majumdar, 
History of Bengal, I, p. 123. 

POST-SCRIPT 

The above was written on the basis of the quotation 
printed in JNSI, V, pp. 35-36n. After, however, ray note was 
sent for publication, I have seen several articles based on the 
lamentable idea that the BhavisTiyottara Purana account of the 
Imperial Guptas is more authentic than the official documents 
and coin legends of the Gupta emperors. I have now 
examined the whole Puranic passage. The mention of 
Porugupta, — the reading being now established beyond doubt — 
as Sthiragupta in the above passage maxes it perfectly clear 
that it was composed shortly after the publication of the 
Bhitari seal by Hoernle in JASB, LVIII, Parti, p. 89, when 
scholars were not yet inclined towards the reading Puragupta 
subsequently adopted (of. Fleet, I A, XIX, p. 225). It is a 
matter of satisfaction that no less an authority, on Gupta 
history than Dr. R. C. Majumdar, as I have come to know, 
has exposed the fabricated nature of the Puranic passage in 
question in an article to be shortly published in IHQ. Needless 
to say that Dr. B. Bhattacharya {JBBS, March, 1944 ; 
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May, 1944) seeking to establish the historicity of the 
KaUyugarajavfittanta section of the Bhavishyottora Purana and 
Dr. Rama Rao {tTAlTQ, Part 2, 1944) trying to proves the 
Satavahana occupation of Pataliputra immediately before the 
Guptas about the beginning of the fourth century A. D. have 
miserably groped in the dark. 

CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE 

In connection with the genuineness of the passage of the 
Bhavishycttarapura^, I may add here that Prof. B. S. 
Upadhyaya of the Birla College, Pilani, informs me that he had 
carried on a long correspondence with Mr. Krishnamachari for 
two years from 1939 to 1941 with a view to find out the 
whereabouts of the Ms. of the BJiavishyottarapruana containing 
the passage quoted by him in his History of SansJcrit literature. 
On learning that the Ms. was with Mr. Krishnamachari 
himself at Tirupati, Mt. Upadhyaya intimated to him that he 
would visit that place to examine it. Mr. Krishnamachari 
then inforii ed him that the particular pages in the Ms. were 
lost in the interval, and so he could not show them to him. 
Mr. Krishnamachari is no more living and so the matter cannot 
be pursued further. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON THE COINS OF 
TABARISTAN 


By J. M. Unvala, Ph.D., (Heidelberg) 

In recent years, a hoard of several hundred hemidrachms 
of silver, struck by the Arab governors and Zoroastrain insur- 
gents of Tabaristan, was discovered very probably in the 
course of the work of the Transiranian Railway. This hoard 
was acquired, as it is always the case, by a Jew, dealing in 
antiquities in Teheran. I examined the coins of this hoard in 
his shop and bought out of them twenty-five which are 
important for the chronology of the Arab governors, and 
particularly interesting for their rarity. Sa'Td, Muqatil, HanI, 
Qudaid, and ‘Abd-’ullah are represented among these governors; 
there is also a big number of anonymous coins. Two 
anonymous coins, dated 142 of the Tabaristan era, 
are two new examples of a coin published by Mordtmann 
in ZBMG., XIX, p. 493, No. 126, and incorporated by me in 
my Nwmismatique du Taharktan, Paris 1938, as No. 1963 of 
the Catalogue*. These anonymous coins of 142 T. E. give us 
the approximate date of the burial of the hoard. 

I had to hasten the publication of my above-mentioned 
work for certain reasons, and therefore, I could not insert in the 
catalogue 37 coins of the Collection of Madame Godard of 
Teheran, 124 coins of the Collection of Colonel E. von Zambaur, 
now preserved in the Cabinet of the Kunsthistorisches Museum of 
Vienna, 12 unnumbered coins of the Cabinet of the Kaiser 
Friedrichs Museum of Berlin, and 25 coins of my collection. 
An examination of these coins necessitates the modification of 
the synchronism of the Caliphs and the Arab governors of 
Tabaristan (Appendix III, p. 22), as follows : 


1 . Walker oonsiSara these AFZUT or so-oalled “Anonymoas” coins with 
dates from 129 to 148 T. B. (Post-Yazdagard era)“A. H. 164-178 = A. D. 
780-794 as struck by Arab governors themselves, and says that in fact the 
names of Jarir and Ma'add are found in the margin of the coins of 136 T. B. 
and 138 T. E. respectively, and that as late as in 161 T. B. al-Badl ibn Sahl 
employed the AFZCJT type {A Catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian Coins, London 
1941. pp. Isxii-lxxiii). It is, at any rate, extraordinary to have the names of 
these governors in the margin. These names and the Arabic axprassion ^ ^ 
and the letter 5 , might have possibly been added later to the usual Pahlayi 
legends of the ABZOT colas, dated 134-187 and 142-143 T. E. 

2. Also RB. 11 (Sir Richard Burn Collection, Oxford) ; Walker, p. 169 
6 and pL XXVII, 16. 
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Date in T.E. 

Caliphs 

Arab governors 

126 

Al-Mahdi 

‘Omar, Sa‘Id, Muqatil^ 

129 

n 

‘Omar, Sa'Id, Yahya b. Mikhnaq, 
Muqatil, Ham, Anonymous. 

138 1 

Harun-ar- 

Ra^id 

Muqatil, Ma'add, HanT, AnonymQU». 

140 1 

i 

99 \ 

MuqMil, Tahya h. MiMnaq, ‘Abd-’ 
-uilah. Ibrahim, Qudaid, Anony- 
mous. 

141 

99 

Muqatit ‘Abd-’ullah, Ibrahim, Ano- 
nymous. 


Again, the same examination forces me to make the 
following modifications in the Appendix II, p. 21, in which I 
have given a list of rare coins of Tabaristan (S. PL I) : 


Source 


IMIM 

Number of coins 

Zamhmr ^ 

1 

72 

L'aFr^ox"" 

1 (unpublished) 

Unvala, CF. Paris, 
Zanibaur 

126“ 

Sa'id ibn 
Da‘laj 

3 

Mme. G-odard 




Zambaur 

126 

Muqatil 

1 (unpublished) 

Copenhagen, Murac- 

129 

Hanl 

1 (unpublished) 

ciole, Mme, Godard 

133 

Muqatil 

6 


1. The names in Italics o£ governors and owners indicate nnpnbllslied 

coins. 

2. Walker reads the names ol the Ispahbads Parroxv and Parroxvan 
(PBHN and PRHNAN) both as Parkhan, following therein Arab and Persian 
historians ; on this point see mj N umiamatigue du llAariatdn, pp. 7-8. He 
considers the form PRHNAN more archaic, without giving another example of 
snob archaism (p. 130). 

8. Also I. 53 (Istanbul Museum) ; Walker, pp. 142 and 208. 

4. Walker (p. 148) adds a stroke before the date and reads It 139, whioh 
la the oommon date. {GcMinuad on the next page) 
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Source 

Date in T. E. 

1 

Ispabbad 
or Governor 

Number o£ coins 

ZuhoVyMme. G-odard 

136' 

Muqatil 

4 

Zubov, Unvala 

137' 

Muqatii 

3 

Mme. Godard 

1382 

Anonymous 

2 (unpublished) 

TTnvala ! 

1401 

Muqatil 

1 (unpublished) 

Mme. Godard 

140 

Yahya b. ■ 
Minkhaq 

1 (unpublished) 

Muracciole, Zam- 
baur,* Unvala 

1403 

Qudaid 

3 

Unvala 

141' 

Muqatil 

1 (unpublished) 

Zamhaur, Unvala 

141' 

‘Abd-’ullah 
(first variety) 

2 

Unvala, Mordt- 
mann® 

142« 

Anonymous 

2 


This list shows us that in the series of Tabaristan coins 
there are eight unpublished pieces. They are unique and 
precious documents for the history of this country, because, just 
as I have already shown in my above-mentioned work, the 
Arab and Persian historians have very little or nothing to tell 
us about great many of these Arab governors, and in some 
cases, they are ignorant about the existence of others, e.g. 

[Continued from the lust page) 

The prohibitive oosfc of photo-zinoo plates had forced me to give in my 
■work only one plate, illustrating the unpublished coins of Facrox'-, and a few 
other important Tabaristan coins, and some Sasshnian coins from Susa. This 
lack of illustration’s of coins had called forth repeated criticisms from Walker 
who could illustrate 115 coins on seven plates, as his Qalalogtie of Ardb-Sassanian 
Coins has been printed by order of the Trustees of the British Museum. Still, 
I have givemin plates I-XLV of the Catalogue of Tabaristan Coins as faithful a 
facsimile as possible of the legends and other distinctive features of 2018 coins. 

1. These five coins which I had communicated to Walker have been 
published by him ; see pp. 148-161 and 210-212. They were aoc[uited. by me 
after the publication of my Numismatigue du !fabaristdn. 1 had written the 
present article originally in French as early as in June 1939 for the M'emoirei 
de la Mission Archeologigue de Perse, Vol. XXXI. 

2. Also Ox. 10 (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford) ; Walker pp. 158 and 214, 

3. Walker, pp. 162 and 212. 

4. It is the coin No. 1667a of my Catalogue, pi. XXXV. 

6. ZDMO., XIX, p. 498, No. 126 — Prokesoh-Osten. 

6. Also RB. 11 (Sir Richard Burn Oolleotion, Oxford) ; Walker pp. IBS 
and 214. 
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Qudaid^ and Nosair.^ Aii important authority on the Arab 
history of the eighth and ninth century A.D., like Colonel E. 
von ^ambaur, has not come across a single document about 
these two governors. 

The coin of Farrox’ , dated 72 T. E. (Collection of 
AO lengthens the reign of this Ispahbad by two years, i.e. 

60-72 T. E. We have for the year 72 two coins, one of Farrox^ 
and the other, that of iris successor Farrox^an. This fact is 
not surprising for the reason given in §13 of the introduction of 
my work. Another fact becomes evident from this new find, 
VIZ. that Maqatil, regarding whom history is silent, was certainly 
an energetic man, to whom the Caliphs entrusted the govern- 
ment (as sub-governor ?; John Walker, A Catalogue of the 
^ah-Sasmnian Coins f London 1941, p. Ixxix) of rhe province of 
T^baristan which, was in a troubled state since the revolt of 
Vindad Hormizd in 129 T. E. He was appointed governor by 
al-Mahdl in 126 with ‘Omar and Sa‘ld as co-governors, in 129 
with ‘Ornar^ Sa'Id, Yahya b. Mikhnaq, and Ham, and in 133 
with Sulaiman, very probably always for some months ; finally 
we find him as governor for six years in succession from 136 to 
141 T. E. with other co-governors. In the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, it is not possible for me to determine the 
exact functions which were incumbent on these governors. 
Similarly, we find Ham as governor first in 129 and then in 137 
and 138, and Yahya b. Mikhnaq as governor again in 140. 
Th^e are certainly - new historical facts. Walker says on p. 
Ixxiii concerning these governors, as follows : “These (military) 
governors or their deputies, or perhaps at times the leader of a 
military expedition, seem to have struck coins independently of 
One another in the same years with their own names”. Again, 
the two anonymous coins of 138 of the Collection of Mme. 
Godard and the two other coins of 139, one published by Dorn 
(Do. 7) in Melanges Asiatiques. II, p. 280, and the other 
recorded by Pere Paulin Lemaire in the Convent of the Flagel- 
lation, Jerusalem (’Walker, p. 158) fill the lacuna in the chlrono- 
logy of this interesting series of anonymous coins. 


1. Of. Walker, pp. Isxix-lxxx, 

2. Of. Walker, pp, soviL-xcviii and 217. 
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Lists of the Ooins of TdharistanJ 

1. Coins of the Collection of Colonel E. von Zambaur in tfcj 
Cabinet of the Kunst-liistorisches Museum of Vienna. 


Museum No. 


644/7012 

7280 

640/7008 

7013 

7014 
647/7015 
648|7016 
649/7017 
65017018 
651/7019 

633-634/7021-7022 

65517023 

656/7024 

657-658/7025-7026 

660-663/7028-7031 

659/7027 

664/7032 

652/7020 

669-670/7033-7034 

67117035 

672-673/7036-7037 


1 

2-4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15-16 

17 

18 

19-20 

21-24 

25 

26 
27 

28-29 

30 

31-32 


35 

36 

37-38 

39 


674/7038 

675/7039 


Ispahbad > 

or Governor , 

Dat 

T.: 

j 

F aiTOx’ * 

72 

F arrox’^an 

75 

j* 

76 

53 

77 

Dat-burz-mihr 

87 

X' ari§it 

S9 

35 1 

90 


91 


92 


93 



53 1 

95 

>1 

97 

31 

99 

iOU 

•3 

102 

^3 

103 

99 ’ 

33 

1 

33 

33 

1 (JO 

33 

111 

Khalid (name in 


Pahlavi cha- 


racters) 

119 

‘Omar (name in 


Pahlavi clia- 


racters) 

120 



7272 

676/7040 

678-679/7041-7042 

7274 


Nos. l-3‘ on the Unas followed in 7 pjjoto.zfnoo pEOCsess has, hcW6T«r, 
prohibitive coat of reproduomg ^ lists eivine therein cslj the 

forced me to publish in this article the had^issned these c-uio®, and 

„»mea of Jta "ad of this F.per gr.h, th3 

the dates of thoir issue. The laosimu . coins of Tabatistin. 

Pahlavi legends and other distinctive featnres of rare coins 4 
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No. 

Museum No. 

Ispahbad 
or Governor 

Date in 

T.E, 

40 

68217046 

‘Omar (name in 
Cufic charact- 
ers) 

121 

41 

7043 

Governor 

122 

42 

680/7044 

‘Omar (name in 
Cufic characters) 

122 

43 

7273 


99 

44 

681/7045 


124 

45 

688/7047 


127 

45 

684/7048 


99 

47-49 

685-687/7049-7051 


128 

50-52 

688-690/7052-7054 

>9 

129 

53-54 

691-692/7055-7056 

Sa‘Id 

126 

55 

7271 

99 

99 

56 

694/7058 

99 

127 

57 

693/7057 

Sa‘Id ibn 

Da‘laj 

126 

58 

695/7059 

Yahya 

129 

59-62 

711-714/7075-7078 

Muqatil 

139 

63-64 

702-703/7066-7067 

Suiaiman 

137 

65 

705/7068 

99 

99 

66 

7279 

9 ? 

99 

67 

696/7060 

Jarir 

135 

68 

697/7061 


136 

69 

7275 

Ham 

129 

70 

704/7069 

99 

137 

71-72 

706-707/7070-7071 

99 


73-75 

708-710/7072-7074 

99 

138 

76-77 

716-717/7080-7081 

‘Abd-’ullah 

140 

78 

715/7079 

99 

141 

79 

701/7065 

Qudaid 

1 140 

80-81 

718-719/7082-7083 

Ibrahim 

141 

82 

736/7100 

Anonymous 

130 

83-84 

744-745/7108-7109 

99 

93 

85 

7278 

9 9 

99 

86 

743/7107 

99 

132 

87 

746/7110 

99 

99 

88 

749/7113 

99 

99 

89 

725/7089 

99 

133 

90 

727/7091 

99 

99 
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No. 

1 

i Museum No. 

1 

Anonymous 

1 

Date in 

T. E. 

91 

729/7093 

” i 

133 

92 

1 732/7096 

1 


93-96 

739-742/7103-7106 



97 

743/7112 


* ff 

98 

747/7111 


fS 

99 

750/7114 



100-101 

723-724/7087-7088 

>> 

134 

102-105 

751-754/7115-7118 



106 

7277 



107-109 

698-700/7062-7064 

>> 

(Jarir in margin) 

135 

110-112 

720-722/7084-7086 

5J 


113 

737-7101 



114 

756/7120 



115 

726/7090 


136 

116 1 

728/7092 

1 ’’ 


117 1 

730/7094 



118 ! 

738/7102 



119 

731/7095 


137 

120 

755/7119 


141 

121 

7276 


J5 

122 

733/7097 


142 (third 
type)i 

123-124 

734-735/7098-7099 


143 


2. Coins of the Collection of Dr. J. M. Unvala, now in 
the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute of Bombay. 


No. 

Ispahbad 

or 

Governor 

Date in 

T. E. 

No. 

Governor 

Date in 

T. E. 

1 

X'^arsit 

101 

15 

‘Abd-’uUah 

140 

2 

>> 

111 

16 


141 

3 

Sa‘id 

126 

17 

Qudaid 

140 

4-5 

Muqatil 

137 

18-19 

Anonymous 

130 

6-9 


139 

20 

39 

133 

10 


140 

21 


136 

11 

>5 

141 

22 


141 

12 

Hani 

137 

23-24 

99 

142 

13-14 

»» 

138 

25 

99 

„ (third 
type)i 

1. 

Of. N umktnatique du TabarisUln, p. 18, Beo, 9, 
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3. Coins of the Cabinet of the Kaiser Friedrichs Museum 
of Berlin. 


No. 

Ispahbad or Governor 

Date in T. E- 

1 

X-arsit 

94 

2 

53 

95 

3 

95 

98 

4 

55 

102 

5 

59 

105 

6 

55 

106 

7 

‘Omar (name in Cufic 
characters) 

122 

8 

95 

124 

9 

55 

129 

10 

Anonymous 

122 

11-12 

«9 1 

130 

4. 

Coins of the Collection of Madame Godard of Teheran. 

No. 

Ispahbad or Governor 

Date in T. E. 

1 

F arrox'^ 

! 66 

O 

X ■‘’arsit 

105 

3 

99 

114 

4 

‘Omar (name in Pahiavi 



characters) 

120 

5 

95 

124 

6 

‘Omar (name in Cufic 



characters) 

122 

7 

>3 

124 

8 

95 

128 

9 

Yahya 

140 

10 

Muqatil 

126 

11-12 

39 

133 

13-14 

99 

136 

15 

99 

139 

16-18 

Sulaiman 

137 

19-20 

Jarir 

136 

21-22 

Hani 

137 

23-27 

‘Abd-’ullah 

140 

28-29 

Ibrahim 

140 

30-33 

Anonymous 

136 

34 

J9 

137 

35-36 

99 

138 

37 

15 

141 


Finally, mention must be made of a copper coin of TarTr 
dated 136, of my collection. Its diametre is 21,5 mm. ^ 



Date 


A FACSIMILE OF THE PAHLAVI LEGENDS AND ^OME DISTINCTI 
FEATURES OF THE RARE COINS OF TABARIST^ 


OBVEESE 


eevirse 


r nf thA 1st line 2nd line 2Tia 3rd Qd 1. of the On r. of the | 

^ ^3- on 1. of on 1. quarter quarter j>ire-altar ; Fire-altar, 

^ WD effisy of the of the of the mint 

Ispatodo. h -a »»8y 

Governor j ° g 



||U| 

M siuf piipsj^iH 
II iioi psspppm^ 


91 «» 


%i itol 




n iciwl 

9i iiui 0}m»P^ 

99 Iclt^l tl 

H II ui 

iciui ” 

|l pp3-A^ tF 
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COINS OF NASiR SHAH FARUQI OF KHANDESH 
By C. R. Singhal, Bombay. 

The coins which form the subject of this paper were first 
published by me on page 40 of the Numismatic Supplement 
No. XLII and were tentatively assigned to Nasir Shah of 
Gujarat. This decipherment was later on revised and the same 
coins were assigned to Nasir Khan, the Governor and ruler 
of Kalpi (vide J.N.iS.l., II, p. 133). 

For the reasons given below, I now set aside both the 
above views and finally assign these coins to Nasir Shah Faruqi 
of Khandesh. 

1. We know from the history of Gujarat that Imad-ul- 
Mulk, having accomplished the murder of Sikandar, seated his 
younger brother Nasir Khan on the throne. This Sultan was 
hardly six years old, and was a nominal ruler for a short while 
only. This young prince, while ascending the throne, had 
assumed the title of Mahmud Shah but the legend on these 
coins, gives the name of Nasir Shah and not Mahmud Shah. 
It has always been customery to strike the coins with the king’s 
royal name and titles which he assumed at the time of 
ascending the throne and not with his personal name, and 
this fact is proved by the latest discovery^ of two silver issues 
of this ruler ; on which the name of the Sultan is inscribed 
Mahmud Shah and not Nasir Shah. It is, therefore, quite 
unlikely that these coins were issued by Mahmud Shah II 
of Gujarat. 

2. In his article No. 289 on “The unassigned coins of 
Jalal Shah Sultani” published on page 41 of N. S. No. XLII, 
Prof. Hodiwala has quoted several references from the con- 
temporary sources and has proved that Jalal Khan and Nasir 
Khan were the two sons of Abdul Qadir, who held the fief of 
Kalpi bestowed upon him by the ruler of Malwa. On his death 
in 835 A.H. his son Jalal Khan was installed in or about 837 
as his successor, and at his death which took place some time 
after 842 A. H. he was followed by his brother Nasir Khan 
who styled himself as Nasir Shah. As he had adopted certain 
principles which were opposed to the tenets of Islam, and as he 
used to scandalise the true Muslims, he was the cause of conflict 
between Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malwa and Mahmud Shah 
Sharqi of Jaunpur. As a result he was temporarily deprived 
of his estate and was obliged to retreat to Irich, but when he 
ultimately came to his senses, Kalpi and its dependencies were 
afterwards restored to him. 

Nasir Shah held the fief of Kalpi like his forefathers and 
was acting as a lieutenant of Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malwa. 
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We know that at one time when he misbehaved, he was 
temporarily deprived of his fief and was reinstated only after he 
mended his ways. This clearly shows that he was not an 
independent ruler but was a va^al of Malwa, and hence he 
could not dare to strike coins with such high sounding titles such 
as Uj i.e. the Helper of the World and the Faith, 
in face of his powerful neighbouring rulers of Jaunpur and 
Malwa. Moreover, he was not a true Muslim, was openly 
against the followers of Islam and used to harass them. He 
could not, therefore, style himself as “The Helper of the 
Faith”. The legend and caligraphy on these coins does in no 
way resemble those of his brother Jalal Shah (vide page 262, 
I. M. 0., Vol. II), and hence these coins cannot be assigned to 
this Nasir Shah of Kalpi, who held the fief of this estate for a 
short time and was a subordinate chief to the Sultans of Malwa . 

3. My reasons for finally assigning these coins to 
Nasfr Shah Faruqi of Khandesh are that after the death of his 
father Malik Raji in 1399 A.D., the country of Khandesh passed 
on to him. The territory was enlarged to the South, the Hill 
fort of Asirgarh was captured from the Hindus and Burhanpur 
was founded and made the Capital by the efforts of this Sultan. 
He reigned for about 38 years and being protected by and allied 
to the Gujarat kings, he continued to take full share in all the 
wars and disputes of the surrounding states. We know from 
the contemporary sources that relations between the Faruqi 
rulers and the Sultans of Gujarat were very intimate and that 
the former were always under the obligations of the latter for 
their good will and support which they were getting from time 
to time. He was the first noted ruler of this dynasty and was 
a contemporary of Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat. . The legend 
inscribed on the obverse of these coins, 
very closely resembles with those of Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat 
and is quite probable that this legend was copied from the 
coins of his powerful protector and ally of Gujarat. The 
weight, fabric and calligraphy are quite identical with the 
copper issues of Ahmad Shah and there should now be no 
hesitation in assigning these coins definitely to Nasir Shah 
Faruqi of Khandesh, whose issues have remained unknown so 
far. For the sake of comparison and proof a reference can 
be made to coin No. 28 of Ahmad Shah I published in the 
Catalogue of Goins of Gujarat Sultans in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. The coins weigh 140, 134 and 65 grains 
and the legend is as under : — 

Obv : Rev : 

^1 



A UNIQUE SILVEE COIN OF MAHMUD SHAH II 
OF GUJARAT. 

By C. R. Singhal, Bombay. 

All the historical books concerning the history of Gujarat 
mention the names of Sikandar Shah and Mahmad Shah ll, 
who after the death of their father Muzaffar Shah II, succeeded 
to the throne of Gujarat in quick succession in the year 932 
A.H. But this historical fact was not corroborated for a very 
long time by any numismatic evidence and the students of the 
Gujarat numismatics were led to believe that these two erstwhile 
rulers passed away without leaving any numismatic record to 
commemorate them. Ardent coin collectors and scholars such 
as Dr. Taylor and Prof. Hodivala, who spent most of their 
time in Gujarat and Kathiawar and who collected large number 
of mintages of these rulers, were also not so lucky as to procure a 
single specimen issued by these rulers. In the year 1943 plaster 
casts of 20 T. T. silver coins discovered from a village near 
Padra in the Baroda State were received by me for exa- 
mination from the Archeological Department of Baroda ‘ and 
it was a matter of great pleasure to me to discover from this lot 
a unique silver issue of Sikandar Shah. This coin which is 
dated 932 A.H. -was recently published by me {ante, IV, p. 151). 
The same hoard of T. T. coins out of which this unique coin 
was discovered has now been sent to me for detailed examination, 
and it gives me a still greater pleasure to lay my hands on two 
silver issues of Mahmud Shah II, struck in the same year as 
that of his brother Sikandar Shah, viz., 932 A.H. 

Now we have got the coins of Muzaffar Shah II and his 
three sons, viz. Sikandar Shah, Mahmud Shah II and Bahadur 
Shah struck in the year 932 A.H., and is it not a very important 
incident in the history of Gujarat that four different rulers suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Gujarat in one and the same year and 
in quick succession ? 

As regards the history of this Sultan, we know that after 
having accomplished the murder of Sikandar Shah, Imad-ul- 
Mulk proclaimed his younger brother Nasir Khan, a child of six 
years as Sultan, under the title of Mahmud Shah II. The com- 
plete control which was obtained by this minister excited the 
envy of other nobles who sent secret messages to Sultan 
Muzaffar’s second son, Bahadur Khan, then at Jaunpur, informing 

1. TreBiBare Trove CSoins found by tba Arohaeologloal Depart ment, 
Baroda State, at Amla. 
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ium of the turn of events taken and promising him their full 
support, if he would assert his claim to the throne. Bahadur 
Khan accepted the invitation and at once advanced to Ahmeda- 
bad. Imad-ul‘Mulk was immediately seized and executed and 
a few months later, his infant brother Mahmud Shah II was 
also poisoned by his orders. Thus came the end of this Sultan. 

The legend on this coin, illustrared below, runs as under ; — 



Obv. 

Obv : 

Mint Mark like this r 
on'“uJ»» of 


Rev 


Rev. 

In a square with double 
sides peaked. 


The legend on the obvetse has not been taken from any 
of the issues of his father, but it has been copied from the 
common silver issues of his grand father, Mahmud Shah I 
(vide No. 153 of the PW.M.O. 



The legend on the reverse closely resembles to a silver 
issue of his father (vide No. 462, P.WM.Q.). It is interesting 
to note that in the matter of legend inscribed on his coins, he 
has followed the course adopted by his elder brother Sikandar 
Shah (vide p. 153, J,N.SX VoL IV, Part II). 

The mint mark on the obverse is similar to that found on a 
unique issue of his brother Sikandar Shah, and it is presumed 
that this coin was also minted at Muhammadabad, a most 
important mint of the Sultans of Gujarat. 

The size of the coin is ‘8 inches and it weighs 146 grs. 


State at Am?a* Arohseologioal Depaxtment, Baroda 



A COPPER COIN OF QADIR SHAH OF MALWA ? 

By C. R. Singhal, Bombay. 

The coin which I am going to describe below, was purchsed 
from a coin dealer along with other coins in the year 1938. 
Its legend on the obverse is quite simple and well known to the 
students of Gujarat numismatics, but the lengend on the reverse 
of this coin which partially gives the name of the ruler who was 
the son of ’Adil Shah, has puzzled me for a very lorig time. 
The die has unfortunately struck the flan at such a point that 
the name of the king has to be traced from the three upper 
strokes left on the surface of the coin. After careful thinlung, 
the name of the king has been read as Qadir Shah or Bahadur 
Shah ; the first stroke of ‘alif’ being quite clear. Now the 
question arises as to who this Bahadur Shah or Qadir Shah, son 
of ’Adil Shah can be. The legend on the obverse is clearly 
a copy of the legend found on the coins struck by Mahmud 
Shah III of Gujarat (vide No. 607, Catalogue of Cfujarat coins 
in the Prince of Wales Museum^ Bombay) and if we go by this 
clue, which I think we should, then this coin ought to be 
assigned either to some one who succeeded Mahmud Shah III, 
or to some other ruler who may be connected with this Sultan 
in one way or the other. We know that Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat was the predecessor and not the successor of Mahmud 
Shah III, and as there was no other ruler of this name after the 
death of Mahmud Shah III, we can therefore, safely say that 
this coin does not belong to the dynasty of the Gujarat Sultanat. 


As regards Qadir Shah, we -know from history that he was 
formerly an officer of the Maiwa kings, had retained the fief of 
Sarangpur and had received the title of Qadir Khan. He 
having established himself at Mandu, had also assumed the 
title of Qadir Shah. With the help of the Wazir of Mahmud 
Shah III, he was granted the privilege of the Royal Umbrella 
and the right of striking coins. 


From this evidence, it appears that this coin was issued 
by QSdir Shah of Maiwa, but the name of ’Adil Shah as being 
his father’s name is not to be traced in any historical book. 
This coin is, therefore, tentatively assigned to Qadir Shah of 
Maiwa till a very clear specimen is discovered, or till his 
parentage is established at some later stage. 
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Rev. 


The legend on the above coin reads as under : — 


Obverse 

V 

Weight, 132 grs. 


Reverse j^UaU 
JiU 


The full legend will read like this ; 


Obverse 

Reverse ^UaU sU jJiSU ^ 



NEW COINS OF SITA 


NOTE BY R. B. K. N. DIKSHIT, M. A., POONA. 

In the year 1941 four gold, coins were found in the grave- 
yard of Warburton, Tahsil Nankana Sahib, District Sheikh- 
pura, and were sent to me for examination. The coins belong 
to the well-known type of the later Kushana (Kidara) king 
Sita. On examining them carefully it was seen that there were 
certain marginal letters both on the obverse and the reverse of 
the coins. Other coins already in the collection of the Central 
Museum, Lahore, were examined, and it was found that on 
at least two of them there were traces of Pahlavi letters in a 
fragmentary state of preservation. To enable the legend ^on the 
coins to be deciphered more satisfactorily they were maginified. 
The upper half of PI. II! shows these coins enlarged to twice 
their original size ; its lower half shows the obverse of No. 1 
enlarged still more considerably in order to render its Pahlavi (?) 
legend quite distinct and legible. Certain Parsi scholars in 
Bombay were consulted and the opinion of two of them, 
obtained through the good offices of Mr. R. G. Gyani, is 
enclosed herewith. Whereas Dr. J. M. Unvala is unable to 
say anything definitely about the meaning of the letters, the 
late Mr. F.D. J, Paxuck is definite about the mention of the 
queen Sita. This, indeed, would be very ' interesting, _ if 
correct, as the figure of the sovereign does not show anything 
particularly associated with a queen, the dress being one on 
the late Kushana coins. We have the instance of a queen ^ of 
the Kakatlya dynasty designating herself by the male title 
Maharaja, but there is no instance in Indian numismatics of 
a similar phenomenon as met with in preasent case. 

The Late Mr. Paruck’s Opinion 
On P|. Ill, 1 we have : — 

Obverse, inscr., in Pahlavi, beginning on left downwards, 



SITA MLKT(A) AFZU ( Sita malkat(a) afzu), 

‘Long live Queen Sita.’ 

The first word above the trident appears to consist of four 
letters, but their upper portion is unfortunately off the flan. 
Even the coins on PI. IH, 3, 6 , do not help us to determine the 
readings of this word. In context with the whole inscription, it 
seems to me that the first word is either the name of the clan to 
which Queen Sita belonged or her honorific epithet. 
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NEW COINS OF SITA 

The name in BrahmT seems to me to be Sif-A in fka 
gender and this reading is sunnorted hv th. f * masculine 
the coins Unde. th4 t 

Sali^^ip^^“ - Sit., as foLd'i;:!:: 

The Pahlavi epigraphy on the coins resembles that i- fhe 
Sasaman coins of the middle of the fourth century of' tte 
Chilian era. It will be necessary to see if this statement is 
confirmed by the forms of the Brahml characters appearing on 
these coins. ® 


• rj Pahlavi language and script denotes Persaian 

influence. Is it due to the Sasanian suzerainty over the kingdom 
where these coins were struck ? 


Dr. J. M. Unvala’s Opinion. 

I submit the following observations after a careful 
study of these legends : — 

1. (i) The final two letters, or groups of letters on the coins 

in PI. HI, I and 5 are O OU whereas on the coins in 

PI. Ill, a, 4 , 6 , they are OO ; on the coin in pj. m, 3 ^ 


we have . Now, if we suppose the script to be Pahlavi, 

these groups of letters may have the value: ipt or atapt; the groups 

CU and OO we have on the coins of Napki, which 

name I have read Nezahl or Necaki in my paper read before 
the Xlth All- India Oriental Conference. 

(ii) On Pl. HI, I the rest of the legend is cut off near the 

border ; only can be seen immediately on the right of the 

above groups of letters ; it may be read p or/. 

1. There oan be no shadow of a doubfe as to the reading of theBruhEal legend. 
The jBve coins on PI III show olearly that it is Sita and not Sit^:. Chief editor, 

2. The palseography of the Beahmi legend also indicates the 4t'h oeatnry 
A.D. as the time of the ooias. Chief Edit&r. 
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(iii) The rest of the legends on other coins are so mutilated 
near the border of the coins, that it is impossible to attempt 
their readings. 

IL M. de Morgan publishes in Manuel de Numismatique 
Oriantale, fasc. Ill, p. 474, fig. 623, a coin of Sita, which he 
attributes to one of the Kushana princes of the Punjab, who 
ruled in the course of the 3rd and 4th centuries A. D. On the 
coin published by him there is no marginal legend. 

Now as the type of the coins in question is the same as that 
of the coins of Vasudeva II and of Kanishka, which have 
marginal legends in Greek-Kushana characters, vi^. PAONANO 
PAO BAZOAHO KOPANO {ibid. p. 473, fig. 621) which is 
greatly mutilated, and PAONANO PAO KANHPKO KOPANO 
(ibid. p. 475, fig. 623),^ it seems to be highly probable that there 
are Legends in Greek-Kushana characters also on our coins, 

beginning with -C^CO for PAO 


1. This coin is wrongly attributed to Vacarma, which is a printing mistake, 
the flgura being misplaced. 



THE DHABBUKA COIN. 

By P. K. Gode, M.A, 

Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Reuarcli Imtitute, Poona. 

Sometime ago a friend requested me to give him the history 
of the Dhabbu Coin. I told him that I was not a student of 
numismatics and hence was unable to give him any authoritative 
reply to all his queries, which were as follows ; — 

(1) Antiquity of the term Dhahlni. 

(2) Etymology of the term Dhalhu. 

(3) Provinces of India in which the Coin Dhalhu was 

current at different periods of histor}'. 

(4) Usages of the term DliaUu in Indian and foreign 

languages with chronology, if possible. 

(5) The time when the coin was abolished or fell into disuse. 

(6) The exact value of the coin JDlmhhu and its existing 

specimens in the present Coin-Collections in different 

parts of India. 

(7) Was the coin JDhahhu a standard or unstamped coin ? 

(8) The metal of the coin Dhabbu as also its approximate 

weight. 

This list of questions was quite bewildering to me, but I 
promised my friend to jot down whatever information can be 
gathered on these points from literary and other sources. The 
present note contains only a few jottings, which may help us 
to clarify the present uncertain antiquity of the Dhabbu Coin. 

In the Hobson- Johson by Yule and Burnell (London, 1903) 
we find the following information about the Dhabbu Coin on 
p. 327-328 

“Dub, S, Telugu ddbbUi Tam. idappu ; a small Copper 
Coin, the same as the doodp (See Cash) value 20 Gash ; whence 
it comes to stand for money in general. It is curious that we 
have also an English provincial word, “JDmSs = money, E. 
Sussex” {Holloway, Q-en. Diet, of Provincialisms, Lewes, 1S38). 
And the slang ‘to dub up’ for to pay up, is common (See 
Slang Dict.y’ 
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The Sohson-Jobson then records the following dated usages 
from English and French sources : — 

“A. 2). 1781 — “duhs'^ {Lives of the Lindsays, iii)^ 
“c. 1790'^ — {Raafner, ii, 75) 

In view of the absence^ of any references from Indian 
sources in the above article I began to search for them but 
was much disappointed at the want of such references in our 
books and lexicons. 

The Marathi lexicon called the SabdaJeoSa (1935) by Date 
and Karve gives the following information about Lhahbu : — 

— a copper coin { = 2 pice) ; a pice worth 
two Sivaral coins ; half an anna. [Telugu Lhah ; 
Kanadi, dabbu ; Hindi, dhahii]. Idioms ; — (1) 

3^ and (2) »Tf; arif^ 

No usage with chronology has been recorded by this 
lexicon and consequently the above information does not help 
us to trace the antiquity of this copper coin. Recently I 
inquired of some local students of numismatics to give me the 
history of this coin but they were unable to satisfy me. 
Consequently I wrote to my friends Mahamahopadhyaya 
Principal V. V. Mirashi and Dr. A. S. Altekar who have made 
a close study of numismatics. The former of these friends was 
unable to give me any evidence about the history of the 
f)habbu coin ; the observations of the latter are appended at the 
end of this paper. I am herewith giving such information as I 
am able to gather from various sources. This evidence is as 
follows : — 

(1) Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his Ancient Indian Numis- 
matics (Calcutta, 1921, p. 70) makes the following remarks 
about Dhahuas : — 

“Not many years ago, as you will recollect, th-t Dhahuas, 
which were unstamped copper coins circulated 
freely in Bengal along with stamped coinage of 
various denominations” 

I believe the Dhahuas referred to by Dr. Bhandarkar in 
the above extradT are identical with Dhabbus. It would appear 
from Dr. Bhandarkar’s statement that the Dbabhu coin was 

1. Of. Shorter Oxford, Dictionary p. 669 — "Dul — Sasi I»(2, 1781 [Telugu 
«2a6ba] A small copper coin; =20 cash” 

2. In the article on Eastern Coins and Medals by Rapson in the 

Encyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. Ill (1910) pp, 706 — 710, I have 
failed to notice any reference to this coin. There is an article on Numismatics 
(ndnahaeustva) in the Maharastrlya JnSnaho-fa by S. V, Ketkar, Poona, 1926, 
Vol. XVI (Pages 51 it refers to the coins but not to the 3®^ 

coins. We are told that the pice was current in the Peshwa period 

from Narmada to Tnngabhadra. It was minted in the Eonkon and the 
Karnatak. 
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an unstamped cdpper coin and that it was current in Bengal 
late in the 19th century. 

(2) From the references to the Dliahhu coin of A.I). 1781 
and 1790 recorded in the Sohson-Jobson let us go backward 
and see if we can trace the existence of the Dhahhu coin in 
the first quarter of the 18th century. 

In a Sanskrit Conversational Grammar called the Qttvana- 
padamaHjan'^ composed by Dhundiraja (Son of BrTrangabhatta) 
who appears to have been a Maharastra Brahmin of the 
Madhva Sect residing in Benares between A. D. 1690 and 
1720, I find the following references to the DTidbuha (same as 
jpjiahbu) coin : — MS No. 21 of 1919-24 (Govt. MSS Library, 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona) folio 2 — 

\ ^ 20 ” 

— etc.” 

The above references to l)hahikas are found in the work 
in connection with the purchase of some articles in the Benares 
market. It is clear therefore, that the coin was current at 
Benares e. A.D. 1700. 

(3) Let us see now if the l)habbu8 or Dhahukas or 
Dliahbukas were current at Benares about A. D. 1600. i. e. 100 
years earlier than Dhundiraja’s reference to them. Fortunately 
I have discovered reliable evidence to prove this point also. 

According to Prof. P. V. Kane {History of Nharmasastra 
Vol. I, p. 439) Saihkarabhatta, the father of Nilakanthabhatta 
and uncle of Kamalakarabhatta (A. D. 1612), composed his 
Dvaitanirnaya or Bharmadvaitanirtiaya some time after A. D. 
1590. As Nllakantha flourished between A. D. 1610 and 1645, 
his father 5ankarabhatta flourished, say between A. D. 1575 
and 1630. In the published edition of Sankarabhatta’s JDIiarma- 
dvaitaninjayu [by Principal J. R. Gharpure (1943)] I find the 
following references to the DJiabbuka Coin : — 

Page 7^5— Section on 

f^i% I 

5 II” 

1. I have proved in my paper contributed to the Madras Session of the 
Indian History Congress that this "work refers to the seige of Gingea by 
Zulflqarkhan (A.D. 1690—1698) as an event of fresh ooourenoe and oonse- 
quently it was composed towards c. A.D. 1700. 
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Page ^#f^«r5i|55i^c3rf ^ — 

^^5§:ai 'Tct 'Toi^cf^: I % 

?3:^fcfsrr i” i ai^r 

q<n<t}^5T^q: 3f^ ^rff: i arsf^ssTcg- 

— “'J53'^i^‘^r ^c2ii2rfr?iH^^^2U¥2Tt ^ 

^[^k«i |cg^'‘” i” 

— “*TfJTr5rij?2f 5if^5rc'i'Jii?ci^r«i^i3ii?3 ^^qr? ciu) 

^f«fk«ii[ Tjjp2rw52r57q^J3^ i ei5^JTTKf ^ic^Ti^rJisTR^'^' 

#1” 

The foregoing references to or ^ made by a Benares 
author of Akbar’s time are sufficient to warrant an inference 
that this copper coin called or was known and 

current at Benares at about A.D. 1600. In the above extracts the 
author explains the value of other coins like etc. in terms 

of the coin. The expression ‘ 

which means “a Karsapana coin is equal to ten 
as stated by Katj^-ayana and Narada” is significant 
in our inquiry. We have to verify if the present texts of the 
and contain the above equation of 

10 dhabbukas with 1 KarsJiapaniu This verification must be left 
for a future occasion in case I succeed in tracing references to 
the DJiabbuka Coin in sources earlier than A.D. 1550.’ For the 
present I conclude this short note by recording the following 
chronology of my references discussed in this paper : — 


Chronology 

References 

(7.A.D. 1575-1630 

S an karabhalta refers to jpiiabiika or Dhabbu- 
ka in his Bharmadvaitanirnaga composed 
at Benares. 

C,A.D. 1700 

Dhundiraja of Benares refers to jpiiabuka in 
his GtrvampadamafijarJ. 

A.D. 1781 

*‘J)ubs'* — Bhabbus {Sobson-Jobson). 

A.D. 1790 

‘^Babaus'’ (in a French source) JETobson-J' obson. 

A.D.C. 1850 

“Bhabuai’ (unstamped copper Coins) cur- 
rent in Bengal according to Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. 


1, These Smritia, as preserved at present, do not contain this eqnation. 
Chief Editor. 





THE DHABBUKA coin 




If the term JDhahhu has a South Indian origin we 
able to trace its usages in Telugu and Tamil sources earlier 
A.D. 1600 when it appears to have been current in Northern 7 
India. I await more light on the history of this coin in detail 
from expert numismatists and other scholars. I have only put 
together whatever information I could gather from Sanskrit 
sources and correlated it with information in other sources, so 
as to give the readers an antiquity of at least 450 years for the 
Dhabbu Coin. 


THE CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE 


Subsequent to the receipt of Mr. Code’s paper, I made 
further investigations into the question of the JDhahhu coin 
and I am embodying my results in this short note. 


As regards the questions raised at the beginning of the 
paper, I may observe that the term JDhahhu is in use in several 
provinces. Besides Maharashtra and Bengal, the term is in 
extensive use in the U.P. and Bihar also. In these provinces 
the term denotes uncoined and unstamped copper pieces that 
were in extensive use till about the beginning of the present 
century. It was a private copper currency having no stamp, 
no bust and no inscription. Its shape was not uniform and 
its weight was usually one tola, that is, double the weight of 
the pice of the British government. As it was most extensively 
in use in the Gorakhpur division, it was also called as Gorakhpun 
paiaa in U.P. The cabinet of the Benares Hindu University has 
got two of its specimens. The JDliabbii paisa being a private 
currency, was often known after the firm that used to 
manufacture it. In Balia district it was known as Maddhu- 
sJiahi paisa, probably after the name of the banker who once 
upon a time supplied them to the market. The coin Was 
always a copper piece. 


The above information answers most of the qu^tions 
enumerated at the beginning of Mr. Code’s paper. I now 
pass on to the antiquity and etymology of the term. 


The extracts quoted by Mr. Code undoubtedly take back 
the antiquity of the coin to .. 1550 A.D. The P^ag^ 
quoted in them would suggest J:hat the term would go back 
to the time of Narada and Katyayana ; but it is doubt ul 
whether the term was really known to these writers. It is 
interesting to note that the verses q^ted from these enters 
do not contain any references to JDliahhiCka ; it is only the 
prose explanations added to their texts by Sankara- 
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bhatta that introduce the name of the coin. In the Katyayana- 
amriti, as reconstructed by M. M. P. V. Kane, there is no 
reference to JDJiabluhas ; see vv. 492-4. The same is the case 
with JSfarada-smriti as reconstructed by JoUy. I am quoting 
below the relevant verses from the latter work : — 

mm # 4 : 5 

TiJigi! II 

^r^«T3tts%^r t 

m ^!nw: € 5 11^0 H 

It is difficult to say whether any unpublished Nibandhas 
like the Kalyataru composed in U. P, may be containing any 
quotations from Narada or Katyayana, referring to the I^liahhuha 
coin in this connection. It seems unlikely that the term was in 
use in the Hindu period. 

I think it very probable that the term Dhahhu is apubJiramSa 
(corruption) of the term vriddha, ‘large’ in Sanskrit. By normal 
process, this word has become hada ‘big’ in several language. 
The earliest stage of corruption of tffis word must however 
have been haddha, which by metathesis will give us the form 
dhabha. This later form was later changed into JOhabhu and 
specialised to denote larger copper coins. 

This inference is supported by the information supplied by 
the authorities quoted by Mr. Gode. They say that a Pay^ 
(which from e. 500 to 1300 A.D. was a silver piece weighing about 
60 grains) was equal to either 20 or 16 Kdrshapami (copper) 
pieces or 10 or 8 X>habhihx (copper) pieces. This suggests that 
a X>h.abhulca was equal to 2 copper KanTidpanm, and must 
therefore have been double its size and weight. 

During the period 500 to 1300 A. D. the usual weight of 
the copper Kdrkdpam was about 70 to 80 gr^ains ; it was thus 
slightly lighter than the modem pice. The statement of 
NSrada that 16 of them were usually equal to a silveue 
Pam would recall to our mind the present ratio of 16 pice 
being equal to a four anna silver piece, which weighs 48 grains. 
This ratio prevailed in Kashmir also during the period, e. 800 
to 1300 A. D., where the normal weight of the cooper coin 
was about 80 grains.^ 


1, Ounningtion, cowvs 0 / Medieval India, p. S2. 
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The normal weight o£ the copper issues of the Sultans of 
Delhi from 1200 to 1500 A.D. was also in the vicinit}^ of 70 grains. 
The Moghuls under Baber and Humayun began to issue larger 
copper pieces weighing about 180 grains. It seems not unlikely 
that these larger copper pieces began to be popularly known as 
l^hiihhus, as they were nearly twice as heavy as the earlier 
coppor coin. During the 18th century in Marwar, larger copper 
pieces, equal in value to half an anna, were known as Dhabbu 
Shahi on account of their heavy weight. ’ 

We cannot however altogether exclude the possibility of 
the term being in use in the earlier period also. While the 
weight standard of the copper currency issued during 500 to 
1 200 A.D. was about 70 to 80 grains, there were also current dur- 
ing all these centuries the Kushana copper coins, issued during the 
2nd and 3rd centuries. The copper currency was so extensively 
issued by the Kushanas, that their coins were very numerous in 
the Punjab as late as the middle of the 19th century. The 
Kushanas issued copper pieces of two weight standards ; their 
lighter pieces, which were probably the Panm. weighed about 
70 grains and the heavier ones about 270 grains, the ratio 
between the two being about 1:4. It is quite possible that 
the bigger pieces may have been called first as baddhas and then 
as dhabbas or ^kibbus. There is however no evidence in the 
earlier literature or inscriptions of the of use such a term 
as Dhahbuka to denote these larger copper pieces. If the term 
was in use in the days of Narada and Katyayana and denoted 
the larger copper coin of the Kushanas, the ratio between the 
copper DTmbhuka-s and silver Pamt^ would have been, not 8 or 
10 to 1, as said to have been stated by Narada and Katyayana, 
but 4 or 5 to 1. 

How the term DlwAlm came to denote private unstamped 
currency can only be iiifeiTcd. In the 19th century the British 
government extensively issued only the copper pice ; the double 
pice was not so popular with the mint authorities. People were 
however accustomed to a heavier copper currency during the 
preceding Moghul rule and in several provinces private agencies 
began to supply theh needs by issuing unstamped copper pieces 
weighing double the government pice. It seems that the 
i^overnment tolerated this procedure as it did not incur any 
financial loss from it. Later on the JDJuMus were officially 
banned, though they still remained current for some time. 


1. Webb ; The Currencies of the Hindu States in BajptdaiUi, pp. il-B. 


MISCELLANEA 


By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

NEW ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM COIN CABINETS, 

In a letter written to me, Mr. D. D. Ghoshal of Howrah 
emphasises upon the great necessity of publishing a full account 
of the coins that are being annually added to the coin cabinets 
of the different museum in India and abroad. We have no 
doubt got the Catalogues of the Coins in the different important 
museums of India ; but most of them were published many 
years ago and the public has hardly any handy means of 
ascertaining what new coins were added to the Museums since the 
publication of their catalogues, and which of them are new or 
unique. The authorities of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, have 
no doubt taken steps to publish the additions made to their coin 
collection ; but the authorities of other Museums have not 
followed their example. In the absence of accurate informa- 
tion on this point, private collectors find it very difficult to 
choose proper coins for their collections, and scholars also do 
not know what new discoveries have been made. 

I fully endorse the above suggestion of Mr. Ghoshal. The 
authorities of the different museums in India should send 
regularly a list of their new additions to the Journal of the 
Numumatic Society of India for publication in its pages. Our 
Journal is the only authoritative forum for the discussion of 
numismatic matters in this country, and if accounts are 
regularly published in it of the new additions made to the 
different museums, all persons interested in the subject will be 
kept well informed as to the most recent discoveries and 
additions. The Journal will also take steps to publish the 
facsimiles and photographs of rare and unique coins. 

1 trust that the authorities of the different museums in 
India and abroad will kindly note this suggestion and favour 
this Journal the necessary information on this point. If a 
large number of coins have been added to any Museum since 
the publication of its catalogue, they can be all included in 
a note which will be published as a separate paper. It is 
true that the annual reports of most of the museums contain 
some information on this point ; but these reports do not 
reach the hands of all those -who are interested in Numismatics. 
The best way of securing the widest publicity to the periodical 
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new additions is to publish their account regularly in the 
pages of the Journal of the UumiBmatic Society of India. 

PRATAPA TYPE OP KUMSRAGUPTA I. 

In an interesting paper contributed to Lt. Col. S. Sinha 
Commemoration Volume, Mr. S. V. Sohoni, I. C. S., offers a 
new suggestion about the above coin type. He draws pointed 
attention to the similarity between this type and the gold 
coin of Huvishka (published in Gardner, BM.G., PI. XXVIII, 
24) having on its reverse the three figures of Komaro, Bizago 
and Skando, (Kumara, Vishakha and Skanda,) who were 
regarded as separate deities in the Kushana age. God Kumara, 
the generalissimo of the gods, was also the patron deity 
of Kumaragupta I, as is suggested by some of his coins. 
Mr. Sohoni holds that it was but natural that on some coins 
of Kumaragupta I, Kumara should have appeared on the 
overse. As Skanda and Vishakha were no longer regarded 
as separate deities in the Gupta age, their place was filled 
by the representations of the two wives of Kumara, Shashthl 
and Devasena. 

It is easy to argue that the central fugure does not look 
like a warrior, as is the case with the representation of Kartikeya 
on the Yaudheya coins. But it may be pointed out that its 
pose is nearly the same as that of this deity on the coin of 
Huvishka referred to above. The pose of the two females 
by the side of Kartikeya is however not similar to that of 
Hindu wives by the side of their husbands. To me the central 
figure appears to be that of a Yogi. Hoernle had thought 
that it was probably the Buddha worshipped by two women. 
I am inclined to think that prima facie it look like the Buddha 
being tempted by the two daughters of Mara. 

There is however no reason why this scene should have 
appeared on a coin of Kumaragupta I, who is not known to 
have befen a Buddhist. Mr. Sohoni’s interesting theory is 
worth considering, especially in view of the prominence known 
to have been given to Kartikeya on the coins of Kumaragupta I. 
The reverse legend PratSpa may also contain a veiled 
reference to the deity on the obverse which is an embodiment 
of valour. 

Till more evidence become available, it must be admitted 
that a completely satisfactory solution of this type does not 
seem to be possible. 




MINT-MARKS 


SASANIAN AND ARAB-SASANIAN COINS 


The late Mr, Furdoonjee D. J. Paruck, 

Officier d'Acade'mie, Lauriat de VAeadimie des Imcriptiom et 
Belles-Lettres. 

THE CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE 

The present paper of the Late Mr. Paruck was sent to me 
for publication in the Journal by the beginning of December 
1943. The author, who was then lying seriously ill, was very 
anxious to see the article in print as early as possible, _ and as 
the December 1943 number was already in print, I had intended 
to publish the paper in the June Number of 1944, The blocks 
were all ready and the matter was about to be sent to the press 
when the Paper Economy Ordinance was promulgated by the 
Government of India, which curtailed the size of our 
from 100 pages to 30. This seriously upset our plan and no 
printing could be undertaken for several months till the outcome 
of our request to Government to give us more quota of paper was 
known. This point could be settled only by the beginning of 
March 1945. In the meanwhile to the great r^et of the 
numismatic world, Mr. Paruck expired in May 1944. it ^ a 
matter of profound regret to me that owing to the unprecedented 
situation created by the Paper Economy Ordinance, I could not 
publish Mr. Paruck’s paper in his life time. 

Mr. Paruck’s paper w'as written during his last 
its proofs had not the advantage of being hnally corr^ted by ^ e 
author. It is therefore just possible that t ^ 

before the scholars in its best form and I trust 
not be forgetting this circumstance while reading and judging it. 

Mr Paruck was a life-long student of SpSnian numB- 

matics and his views about the interpretation of the mint-marks 
matics, ana nib views O.U , deserve careful 

on the Sasanmn is f^ought with difficulties ; 

consideration. The question howe'er 1 and the lack 

fn tbp nolvofianv of the Fahlvi characters ana me lacK 
owing to tne poiypnauy orevails a great diver- 

of uniformity in their transcnption ther p s Paruck 

gLce of views about their proper mterpretahon. Mr. Paruck, 
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for instance, is unable to agree with. Mr. Walker in his concept- 
ion of the letter R ; what the latter takes as ART, DAR, DR, 
HURA, MR, TART, 2R and RD is taken as AUT, DAP, DP, 
HUBS, MB, TAUT, Y2 and 2D respectively by the former. 

Opinion can naturally differ on this and some other points, 
and it is needless to add that I shall be glad to publish observa- 
tions, comments and criticism on the present paper by the 
students of the subject. 

I am indebted to Dr. J. M. Unwala for kindly going 
through the paper and making some valuable observations. 
Some of these are included in the foot-notes having the initials 
J. M. U. after them. 

INTRODUCTION 

In my book entitled ‘Sasanian Coins’, a chapter is devoted 
to the mint-marks on the coins from which alone the mints 
issuing the coins can be detected. Unfortunately these are in a 
large number of cases elusive and bafSing. Since that publica- 
tion I had cherished the hope of being able at some future 
period, to remedy the defects and supply the deficiencies of my 
first attempt. With this end in view, I began to collect new 
materials and to re-examine the inferences and conclusions 
arrived at by my predecessors in the same line. Owing to the 
inadequate existing sources of our knowledge of the subject, it 
was not possible for me to make a further advance beyond 
the half developed results of the intricate inquiry. Herzfeld 
has recently published (^Transactions of the International Con- 
gress', London, 1938, pp. 416-26) some pieces of fine clay 
stamped with seal impressions of the SSsanian period. It is 
reported that he has made other similar finds which he intends 
to publish in the near future. What is of chief interest to us just 
now is the information regarding the impressions of the official 
seals bearing around in full the names of important towns. On 
some of these impressions the name of the town is also written 
in the centre in an abbreviated form. These provide us with 
definite information to identify certain mint- marks on the coins. 
For matured solutions, we must await the discovery of further 
numismatic or archseological data which w'ould throw fresh 
light on the question. Taking everything into consideration, 
it will be noticed that while the evidence is certainly incomplete, 
it is sufficient to form an opinion on the nature and importance 
of different mints. For the present I have only to place before 
those who would interest themselves in the subject, a certain 
amount of unpublished material I had collected for my use. 
I wish to communicate all I have learnt to those who may use 
it better and unravel the knotty problems of which many are in 
a state of uncertainty, and the rest quite beyond solution. 
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It is hardly necessary to state that the legends on SasSnian 
coins and on the Arab copies of the Sasanian drachm are in 
the Parsik language and script, which is written from right 
to left. The name Parsik is advisedly used here instead of the 
conventional wrong term Pahiavl, that is Parthian. A mint- 
mark consists of one or more initial letters of the mint-name. 
Most of these names are usually in abbreviated forms, but some 
of them are inscribed in full. As the Arabs had maintained several 
of the Sasanian mints, the same system of marking the mints 
was adopted by the Umaiyad governors of Persian provinces on 
their drachms. Unfortunately the Parsik mint-marks on Sasa- 
nian drachms and on Umaiyad drachms of the Sasanian type 
cannot all be equated with the corresponding Arabic mint-names 
in full on Umaiyad dirhams of the Reformed Currency. It is 
extremely difficult to make out the whole name from these 
initial letters and to determine correctly the name of the mint- 
town among the various places whose names commence with 
the self-same letters ; so no useful purpose will be served by 
adopting the mere mechanical process of ascribing to each mint- 
mark parallel initial letters from the geographical lists of old 
Persian towns. The mint-marks on the coins of Yazdagard III 
(A, C. 632-651) present a special importance as they show in a 
precise manner the part of the empire from which the coins 
were issued. He was in the distant eastern province of his 
empire during the last two years of his reign, which fact compels 
us to locate the places indicated by the mint-marks appearing 
on his coins dated the years 19 and 20 in the vicinity of Herat, 
Merv or Ball^. 

Owing to the peculiarities of the Parsik script the letters 
of the mint-marks varied in form in the course of time and 
likewise in the different provinces of the Sasanian Empire. 
These peculiarities sometimes admit of different interpretations 
even when the mark is correctly inscribed. A mark appearing 
continuously for several years on coins, gives us an opportunity 
to note the gradual modification which each of the component 
letters undergoes, and thus we are guided to fix its correct phone- 
tic value on the data furnished by the legends on coins. It is, 
therefore, important to find out what phonetic value each of the 
component letters had during the early period *of the appearance 
of the mark. The possibility of confusion between certain 

V 

similar letters must be guarded against ; between A and S or S, 
between the final B and the final I, between the initial G and 
the initial Z, between the final I and the final U , between the 
initial I and the initial Z, between N and V, and finally between 
A and H, particularly on Arab-Sasanian drachms. The letter 
B of the marks AB, MB, and NB is sometimes inscribed on a 
smaller scale than usual, whereby it is easily confused with I. 
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Sometimes the letter B of the same marks is found with the 
head bent towards its tail ; this should not create any confusion. 
The letter I of the marks AI, AIT and GI is sometimes so 
badly inscribed that it is difficult to distinguish it from the letter 
U. For this reason they may, respectively, be read as AU, 
AUT and GO. For other forms of the final I, compare the 
marks AI, MI and NI. 

There is always the possibility to consider a mark as an 
abbreviation of another, both having the self-same inital letters ; 
for instance the marks AIR, AIRA and AIRAN. The only 
available test is to find out whether or not such marks appear 
on the same dates. It is important to note that no mint would 
issue simultaneously coins bearing the mint- name in full and in 
abbreviated forms, or even different marks. Not only is the 
mark AIR not an abbreviation of AIRA, but both of them are 
also not those of AIRAN, because these three appear on the 
same dates for several years on coins. There are other groups 

V V 

of mint-marks, such as APR, APRS and APRST :, and DA, 
DAR and DARAPKR, but in these cases APR and APRS are the 

abbreviations of APRST and DA and DAR are those of 
DARAPKR. In each of these groups the abbreviations and 
the full name are not to be found on (Joins of the same dates. 
In the same way BI, BIA and BIAB, KA, KAR (no. 253) and 

KARH, and GN, GNJ and GnJkR may be tentatively formed 
into three separate groups. In addition to these, there are other 
groups, each formed of two marks, such as HR and HRA, KR 
KRMAN, MR and MRV, and probably RS and RSIN, and 

YS and YST. 

There is an indication of the existence of sub-mints in 
Darabgard, one of the five great districts of the province of 
Pars, and in the province of Kirman, during the Umaiyad 
period. One or more letters are found inscribed above the 
mint-mark DA, and two or more additional letters appear in 
continuation of the name KRMAN. These extra letters pro- 
bably indicate the sub-mints. 

There certainly existed a number of mints during the early 
period of the Sasanians, but the system of inscribing the mint- 
name does not seem to have been adopted at that period. 
However, one or more isolated Parsik letters appear rarely on 
the obverse or reverse of the coins of the early Hngs which may 
be regarded as mint-marks. A drachm of Bahram I (A.C. 273- 
276), in my Cabinet, bears on the reverse above the fire on the 
altar the name SKSTN (Sakastan). This is the earliest instance 
known to me of the mint-name inscribed in full on SasSnian 
coins (Paruck, *Jieum Numnmatique\ 1936, PI. I. 4.). One 
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or more isolated letters appear rarely below the altar on the 
reverse of the coins of Hormazd II (A.C. 303-310). Several 
coins of Shapur II (A. C. 310-379) bear on the obverse to the 
left above the crown two or three isolated letters, and on the 
reverse of several others of the same king one or more letters 
appear below the altar. These isolated letters appear to be 
mint-marks. A large number of similar coins of the early 
kings are probably preserved in the State Museums of Europe, 
but until the catalogues of these important collections are 
published it is not possible to classify and interpret the early 
Sasanian mint-marks. 


The system of inscribing the mint-mark on coins was par- 
tially introduced during the reign of Bahram IV (A.C. 388-399). 
On his coins and on those of Ms immediate successors Yazda- 
gard I (A.C. 399-420) and Bahram V (A.C. 420-438), the mark 
was inscribed on the reverse to the right or the left or partly on 
either side of the fire on the altar, and during the reign of 
Yazdagard II (A.C. 438-457) it passed into the field to the 
right on the reverse. It appears that the system of inscribing 
the mark was gradually introduced in the minis, because we 
know of many coins of these four kings which do not bear any 
such mark. It was only from the reign of Firuz I (A. C. 459- 
484) that this system was adopted by almost all the minis. The 
constant increase in the number of mints noticed during the 
period from A, C. 388 to 484 is probably due to the gradual 
introduction of this system. 


10 


Although there were some exceptions (years 3 to 8) during 
the reign of Firuz I, the usage of marking the regnal yearn was 
not established till the reign of Jamasp in A.C. 497. There- 
after the regnal year was inscribed on the reverse in the field 
to the left, while the right side was reserved for the nunt-mark. 
This usage became a definite convention whiph endured ^1 ^h® 
end of the dynasty and was maintained by the Arabs in their 
copies of the Sasanian drachm. 


The Arabs, after their conquest of Persia, adopted the ad- 
linistrative system of the Sasanians, and naturally maintained 
weral of the mints as formerly. Their firet coinage m Persia 
as in imitation of the drachms of Yazdagard III (A.C. 632- 
51) bearing in Parsik the name of ^azdagard and dated the 
ear 20. These pieces bear the mint-marks BN, MR, NAR and 
D A well known unique drachm bearing the mark ZD is 
ated thTyear 21 (Mordtmann, Z. R M. G , 1880. p. 160, no. 
60). These dates are in terms of the regnal years of Yazda- 
ard III. It is not difficult to distinguish these copies from me 
riginal, because the Arab pieces bear the legend hmmda on the 
bverse margin. 
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During his long reign, Khusrau II (A. C. 590-628) had 
issued an enormous quantity of drachms, which were current 
throughout the empire and acceptable to the Persians at the 
time of the advent of the Arabs, These circumstances had 
forced the conquerors to select his coinage as a standard type 
for many years. The reproduction of the portrait of Khusrau II 
and of the figure of the fire-altar with an attendant on either 
side was, however, contrary to the tenents of the religion of 
Muhammad and the Khalifs were reluctant to reproduce these 
figures on their coins, as the Arab and Byzantine historians 
testify. These coins bear in Parsik the name of the Persian 
monarch, the mint-mark and the date, with the addition of the 
legend banmala on the obverse margin. Almost the whole of 
this series of coins is dated in terms of the Yazdagard era, the 
initial year of striking being 21. This type of coins continued 
to appear almost every year until at least the year 50, while 
some isolated and erratic cases are also known until the 
year 63. 

During this period the Umaiyad governors of Persian pro- 
vinces issued simultaneously their own coinage. These v-'ere 
also of Khusrau II type, but they bore the names of the 
governors. Several Sasanian mint-marks appear on these 
pieces ; this fact implies that these mints were maintained by 
the Arabs as formerly. The dates on this series of coins are 
mostly in terms of the Hijra era, but occasional use was made 
of the Yazdagard and Tabaristan eras. Some of these mints 
issued two series of coins, one bearing the name of K husrau, 
and the other that of the Umaiyad governor of the province. 

The Sasanian sovereigns, however, dated their coins in 
their regnal years and not in the terms of a fixed era. These 
regnal years were reckoned according to the calendar, that is 
not from the day of accession, but from the preceding New 
Year’s day (see Noldeke, Tabari, p. 403 f.). 

Kobad II, son of Khusrau II, came to the throne on the 
25th February 628 ( = 8th Adar) (Noldeke, op. cit., p. 357, foot- 
note 3), and died in September 628 (Noldeke, op. cit., p. 435), 
but his coins dated the year 2 are known. This fact shows 
that during his brief reign a New Year’s day had occurred, and 
that in the fourth month of his reign he had entered on his 
second regnal year on the 17the June 628. His first year was 
thus reckoned from the 18th Juue 627. 

As Queen Boran, daughter of ^usrau II, according to the 
majority of historians, reigned for sixteen or seventeen months 
only, it may appear a little surprising to find her coins dated the 
year 3. According to the calculations of Noldeke (op. ait., p. 
435), she began to reign in the summer of the year d30 and 
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was deposed in the autumn of 631. The regnal years were 
reckoned according to the calendar, so a ruler ascending the 
throne in the last month of the year would enter on his second 
regnal year on the first day of the following month. In this 
case Queen Boran entered on her third year in the fourteenth 
month of her reign. As the Persian year, at that period, 
ran from June to June, her accesion can be safely placed in 
May or the beginning of June 630. Thus — 

May 630 to the 16th June 630, about one month of 

reign, first year ; 

17th Juue 630 to 16th June 631, second year ; 

and from 17th June 631 to October 631, about four months 

of reign, third year. 

This makes in all about seventeen months of reign, with 
the two extreme dates of May 630 and October 631. 

Khusrau V, son of Khusrau II, was on the throne for some 
months in the year 632. His coins bear the regnal year 2, 
which fact implies that during his brief reign a New Year’s day 
had occurred and that was on the 16th June 632, the beginning 
of the Yazdagard era (see Noldeke, op. cit., p. xxviii). When 
Khusrau V was killed, Yazdagard III was put on the throne 
towards the end of the year 632 or in the beginning of 633 
(NSldeke, op. oit., p. 435), and in accordance with the established 
custom, his first regnal year was reckoned from the preceding 
New Year’s day, which fell on Tuesday 16th June 632, from 
which day begins the Yazdagard era. 

In the year 20 of his reign (=12th June 651 to 10th June 
652), Yazdagard III was murdered. Arab and Persian histori- 
ans state the date of this event as the year A. H. 31 (=24th 
August 651 to 11th August 652), without indicating the month. 
Firdausi is very precise. He places the event during the night 
of the roz Aneran (30), mah Khurdad (3), which corresponded 
to the night of the 9th/10th September 651, and to that of the 
17th Muharram, that is in the beginning of the year A. H. 31. 

After the death of Yazdagard HI, the Ispahbadsof Khura- 
san, of the house of Qaren, withdrew to Tabaristan, where they 
declared their independence, and apparently viewed themselves 
as the direct successors of Yazdagard III. They commemorated 
the event by the institution of the Tabaristan era, which had the 
date of the death of Yazdagard as its epoch, and in accordance 
with the established custom, the beginning of the new era was 
reckoned from the preceding New Year’s day, that is Sunday 
12th June 651. 

Even the beginning of the Hijra era was reckoned after the 
Sasanian custom. The flight of Muhammad from Mecca and 
his entry into Medina took place on Monday 8th Rabi I (=20th 
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September 622), whereas the era was reckoned from the pre- 
ceding New Year’s day, that is the 1st Muharram ( = Friday 
16th July 622). It was in the year A, H. 16 (=A. C* 637) 
that the 'era of the flight’ was fixed for reckoning by 'Umar on 
the advice of ‘All. 

It a matter of great regret that the catalogues of the 
important collections of the Sasanian coins in the State Museums 
of Europe have not yet been published. Under the circumstances 
I have to draw upon the sources of information available to me 
regarding the mint-marks and dates : — 

1. Paruck, * Sasanian Goins', 1924. 

2. J. M. Unwala, ^Mimoires de la Mission arcTiiologique en 
Perse', tome XXV, 1934, pp. 68-76, and one synoptic table. 

3. Mordtmann, Z. J). M. O., 1879, pp. 82-142. 

4. Walker, ‘A Catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian Goins in the 
British Museum', 1941. In the tollowing pages this catalogue is 
referred to in brief as ‘5. M. 0.' 

3. The Sasanian Coins in the Ermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

6. The Sasanian Coins in the Paruck Collection, Bombay. 

I am indebted to Mr, Vasraer for a list with details (weight, 
mint-marks in facsimile and dates) of the Sasanian coins in the 
Ermitage Museum, and also for the casts of 850 selected speci- 
mens of the same. series in the same Museum. He also interested 
himself on my behalf and supported ray request to the Keeper 
of Coins in the Historical Museum, Moscow, for a similar list of 
the SasSnian coins, but I regret to note that our efforts were 
fruitless, Mr. Vasmer estimates that the collection of the SSsS- 
nian coins in the Historical Museum, Moscow, is larger than 
the combined collections of the same series of coins in the Paris 
Cabinet, the Berlin Museum and the Ermitage. Although I 
was not successful in obtaining similar lists from the British 
Museum, the Paris Cabinet and the Berlin Museum, still I am 
indebted to the Keepers of Coins in these museums for at least 
the lists of the number of coins of each of the SasSnian monarchs 
preserved in these State Museums. 

The following three comparative tables may be of use to 
those interested in the subject. 

I 


mm 



British 

Museum 

Berlin 

Museum 

Paris* 

Cabinet 

No. of Sasanian 
Coins 

1691 

2604 

2166 

1970 

1152 

No. of rulers 
represented 

32 

31 

R 

28 

23 


1. [There also exists another collection of 186 coins, whioh is desoEibed by 
Dr. J. M. Un-wala in Numimatigve du Tabaristan, Paris 1938. Chief 
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II 



No. of Sasanian coins with mint-marks 

2210 

1480 

No. of mint-marks represented 

96 

102 

No. of Sasanian coins with dates 

1825 

1322 

No. of dates represented 

160 

157 


III 


Name of 

Ruler 

Ermitage Museum 

Paruck Collection 


No. of 
mint 
marks 

No. of 
dates 

>lo. of 
coins 

No. of 
mint 
marks 

Mo. of 
dates 

Bahram IV 

56 

17 



10 


Yazdagard I 

47 

16 



9 


Bahram V 

72 

14 



9 


Yazdagard II 

28 

5 



3 


Firuz I 

149 

26 

5 

37 

18 

2 

Balash 

24 

11 


4 

4 


Kobad I 







(1st reign) 

28 

17 


14 

10 


Jamasp 

26 

11 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Kobad I 







(2nd reign) 

337 

39 

33 

124 

39 

31 

Khusrau I 

482 

50 

48 

383 

49 

47 

Hormazd IV 

183 

39 

12 

195 

45 

13 

Bahram VI 

6 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Bistam 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Khusrau II 

627 

45 

39 

517 

48 

38 

Kobad II 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ardahslr III 

14 

9 

2 

58 

24 

2 

BSran 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Hormazd V 

7 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

Khusrau V 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Yazdagard 

16 

6 

9 

20 

6 















A LIST OF THE MINT-MARKS 


I have preferred the English alphabetical order as b 
more convenient in the classification of mint-marks, and h 
puiposely avoided an anangement according to the Pa 
alphabet, in the belief that the majoiity of those using 
treatise are likely to be more conversant with the foimer i 
\^’lth the latter. 


1 

A 

2 

AB 

3 

AD 

4 

AH 

5 

AHM 

6 

AHR 

7 

AHT 

8 

AI 

9 

AIB 

10 

AIM 

11 

AIR 

12 

AIRA 

13 

AIRAN 

14 

AIS 

15 

AIT 

16 


17 

AJ 

18 

AM 

19 

AMA 

20 

AMIU 

21 

AN 

22 

ANT 

23 

AP 

24 

APAU 

25 

APH 

26 

APN 

27 , 

APR 

27a! 

APRS 

27b' 

APRST 

28 

APRVAN 

29 

APU 

30 

AR 

31 

ARI 

^0 

AT? TM 


33 

ARM 

63 

34 

AS 

64 

35 

ASH 

^5 

36 

ASP 

66 

37 

AST 

67 

38 

ASM 

68 

39 

AT 

68a 

40 

ATRA 

69 

41 

ATU 

69a 

42 

AU 

70 

43 

AUH 

70a 

44 

AUM 

70b 

45 

AUT 

70c 

46 

B 

70d 

47 

BA 

70e 

48 

BB 

71 

49 

BBA 

72 

50 

BHR 

73 

51 

BI 

74 

51a 

BIA 

75 

5lb 

BIAB 

75a 

52 

BIGN 

76 

53 

BIST 

76a 

54 

BIS 

77 

55 

BJ 

78 

79 

56 

BJRA 

80 

57 

BjS 

81 

58 

BN 

59 

BOST 

81a 

60 

BPR 

81b 

61 

BS 

82 

62 

BST 

83 

62a 

BST— 

84 

Mh 



Rc; 


BSA 

BU 

BUA 

BUBU 

BZ 

BZT 

BZT 

D 

D 

DA 

DAR 

DARAPK 

DA-P 

DA-ZAU 

DA-? 

DAD 

DAP 

DH 

DIN 

DINAN 

DINAV 

DINAS 

DINNAS 

DINAT 

DP 

DR 

GI 

GN 

GNJ 

GNJKR 

GNR 

GO 

GURAN 



86 HI lllfl- 

87 HNA 112 

88 HR 112a 

88a HRA 112b 

89 HRI 113 

90 HRJ 

91 HRM 115 

92 HRNI 11b 

93 HUBS 117 

94 HU] 

94a HU] 

95 HURASAN 

96 JAR 

97 KA 122 

253 KAR 123 

98 KARH 124 

99 KIN 125 

100 KNJA 12b 

101 KR 127 

101a KRMAN 128 

101b KRMANI 129 

101c KRMAN-AJR 130 
lOld KRMAN^APZ 131 
lOle KRMAN-AP^I 132 
lOlf KRMAN-AT 133 

lOlg KRMAN-AUN 134 

lOlh KRMAN-BJ 135 
lOli KRMAN^NAR 1 ... 
lOlj KRMAN-NAUS 
101k KRMAN^SI 
1011 KRMAN-SRA 137 

102 KVAT 138 

103 KVI BBA 139 
103a KVN BBA 1^0 

104 KVN RIU 141 

105 M 142 

105a M 143 

106 MA 144 

107 MADA 145 

108 MB ... 

109 MD 

no MI 

in MIB 149 


MIB 

MR 

mrv 

MRV 

MRVB 

MRVRUT 

MS 

NA 

NAB 

NAD 

NAH^ 

NAHJ 

NAIJ 

NAJ 

NAR 

NARNJ 

NAT 

NB 

NBI 

ND 


NIHJ 

NIHJJ 

NIHM 

NIS 

NIT 

NR 

NRDI 

NRJ 

NRVAN 

NS 

NSH 

NSR 

NSH 

NT 

NU 

NUB 


.50 FA 
,51 PALH- 
.52 PI 
.53 PIR 
L54 PR 

L55 PSA 

156 RA 

157 RAM 
L58 RAMA 

159 RAN 

160 RAP 

161 RAV 
161a RAV 

162 RD 

163 RDI 

164 RHJ 

165 RHM 

166 RHV 

167 RI 
167a RI 

168 RIJ 

168a RIJ 

169 RIN 

170 RIR 
171a RIU 
171b RIU 
171c RIU 
17ld RIU 
171e RIU 

172 RIUM 

173 RM 

174 RS 
174a RSIN 

175 RST 

176 RT 

177 RUM 

178 S 

179 SAJA 

180 SD 

181 SH 

182 SI 

183 SIB 

184 SIP 

185 SIT 
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SIZAJTAN 

SJ 


sus 

T 

TA 

TAUT 

TJ.B 

TR 

TRUNVART 

VB 

VH 

VHD 

VIH 

VR 

VRHJ 

VRJ 

VZD 


YS 

YST 

YZ 

Z 

ZAIR 

ZANK 

ZB 

ZD 

ZDJ 

ZDU 

ZM 


ZPASN 

ZPASN 

ZPASN 

ZPR 

ZPR 

ZPU: 

ZR 

ZR 

ZR 

ZR 

ZRA 

ZRIB 

ZRIH 

ZRM 

ZRM 

ZRN 

ZRN 

ZTB 

ZU 

ZU 

ZU 

ZUD 

ZUPA 

ZUZN. 

ZUZN 

ZUZN: 

ZUZN: 

ZUZN; 

ZUZUJN 


INTERPRETATION 

1 . 


KobSd I, 1st reign 
Jamasp, year 2 

Kobad I, years 16, 20, 31, 33, 40 

2 . 

Bahrain V 

Flrflz 1, year 7 ; undated 
Bala^ 

Koba3[ I, 1st reign 
Jamasp, years 1-3 


A 

Khusrau I, year 1 
Horma^d IV, year 9 
Khusrau II, year 5 

AB 

20, 27^41, 43, 45-48 
Hormazd IV, years 2-12 
Bahram VI, year 1 
Khusrau II, years 1-12, 14, 
15, 17, 19, 23, 25-38 
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Kobad I, years 11, 13, 14, 16- 
18, 21-26, 28, 29, 31-38, 
40-42 

I^usrau I, years 2, 4-11, 19, 

3. 

Firuz I 

Khusrau II, year 29 

4. 


I^usrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), years 11, 13, 14- 
16, 21, 31, 33, 35, 37, 38 
Ardashlr III, years 1, 2 

AD 

Kobad I, years 11, 42 
AH 


Bahram IV 
Yazdagard 1 
Yazdagard II 
Firuz I 
Balash 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
Jamasp, year 2 

5. 

Kobad I, year 11 
Khusran I, years 4, 6, 12-15, 
18, 20, 30, 32, 34-40, 42, 44, 
45, 47, 48 

Hormazd IV, years 5, 7-12 
Khnsran II, years 1-38 
I^usrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), years 15, 17, 21, 24- 


Kobad I, years 11, 13-15, 18, 
21, 24-30, 36, 37, 40 
l^usrau I, years 3, 4, 7, 9, 
10, 24-34 

Hormzad IV, years 2-12 
Khusrau II, years 28-38 

AHM 

26, 28-30, 33, 35, 37 
Kobad II, year 2 
Ardashlr III, years 1, 2 
Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II 
type, years 26, 31 (Y. E.) 
Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, year 52 
(A. H.) 


The interpretation Ahmatan as proposed by Noldeke (Z. D. 
M. G-., 1877, p. 148), is the most probable. The Parsikised 
form of. the name is AHMTAN, as found on a Sasanian clay 
seal (Herzfeld, ^Transactions of the International Numismatic 
Congress', London, 1938> p. 421, fig. 20). This town is the 
Achgemenian Hagmatana, the Ecbatana of the Greek writers, 
the modern Hama^an, the capital of one of the four divisions 
of the province of Jibal, the ancient Media. 


6. AHR 


Khusrau II, year 4 


7. AHT 

Khusrau II, year 22 


8 . 

Yazdagard I 
Bahram V 
Yazdagard II 
Firflz I, year 7 > undated 
11 Balash 


Khusrau I, years 1-5, 9, 11, 
il, 15, 16, 18-20, 25, 26, 30, 
31, 33, 34, 37, 43, 46-48 
Hormazd IV, years 1, 2, 4-6, 
8-11 
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Kobad I, 1st reign Khusrau II, years 3, 15, 27, 31 

Jamasp, years 1, 3 i^usran II (AFD on obv. mar- 

Kobad I, years 11, 13, 15-29, gin), year 13 
31-39, 41-43 


Firuz: I 


9. AIB 

Kobad I, years 18, 36, 38 


10. AIM 


Khusrau II, years 31, 32 


Arda^Ir III, year 2 

11. AIR 


Bahrain IV 
Yazdagard I 
Firuz; I 
Balash 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
Jamasp, year 2 

Kobad I, years 11, 36, 37, 40, 42 
Khusrau I, years 3, 5, 6, 8, 14, 
22, 26, 30, 31, 34 


Khusrau II, years 1-15, 24, 
25, 28-31, 34, 35, 37 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), years 12, 13, 27, 
30, 31, 37 

Arda^Ir III, years 1, 2 
Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II 
type, years 25, 37 (Y.E.) 
‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 
29 (T.E.), 59 (A.H.) 


Hormazd IV, years 5, 12 

This mark is not an abbreviation of either AIRA or 
AIRAN, because these three appear simultaneously for several 
years on the coins of Khusrau I and Khusrau II. 


12. AIRA 

K husrau I, years 22, 26, 38, 43 
Khusrau II, years 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 27, 37 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 27, 28 
Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, year 56 (A. H.) 

This mark cannot be an abbreviation of AIRAN, because 
both of them appear for several years on the same dates on the 
coins of Khusrau I and Khusrau II. 


13. AIRAN 


Kobad I, years 22-43 
Khusrau I, years 1-43, 45, 46, 48 
Hormazd IV, years 3-12 
Bahram VI, year 1 

Khusrau II, years 1-12, 14-19, 28-30, 32, 33, 38 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 13, 14, 25, 35 

Kobad II, year 2 

Arda^Ir III, yeare 1, 2 

Hormazd V, year 2 

Khusrau V, year 2 

Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, years 25, 29, 30 (Y. JE).) 
‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 30-32 (T. E.), 60, 61 (A. H.) 
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It was first pointed out by Ndldeke QTabari\ p. 58, foot- 
note 1; and in Z. D. M. G-., 1879, p. 691) that official name of 
Scisa was £ranshahr-Shapur (or £ran-Shapur) during the 
Sasanian period, and now Herzfeld {Transactions of the Inter- 
national Numismatic Congress, London, 1938, p. 425) has given 
us the full form of the name as Eran- Khurr ah -Shapur (AIRAN 

GDH SHPUHR). The mark AIRAN, therefore, indicates 
Susa (al-Sus), at one time the capital of what later became the 
province of Khuzistan. 

Walker {B. M. G., p. cvii, nos. 5, 6, 7) considers the marks 
AIR and AIRA as abbreviations of AIRAN, but he has failed 
to notice the fact that these three appear for several years on 
the same dates on the coins of Khusrau I and Khusrau II. No 
mint would issue simultaneously coins bearing the mint -name in 
full and in abbreviated forms. 

14. AIS 

Khusrau I, year 20 

15. AIT 

Flruz I 20, 29-32, 34, 35, 37, 39 

Kobad I, 1st reign Khusrau I, years 2, 3, 10, 19, 

Kobad I, years 12, 14, 17, 18, 22, 27 


16. AJ 

Hormazd IV, year 9 

17. AJR 


Khusrau I 

18. 

Fluz I 

Kobad 1, 1st reign 
Jamasp, years 1, 3 
Kobad I, years 14, 16, 18-20, 
24, 26-29, 31, 35-38 
Khusrau I, years 7, 10, 13, 14, 
17, 21, 24,26, 30-33, 37, 38, 


year 21 
AM 

40, 41, 43, 45 
Hormazd IV, year 12 
Khusrau II, years 2-38 
I^usrau II (AFD on obv, 
margin), years 13, 14, 16, 
29, 30-33, 37 
Boran, year 1 


19. AMA 

Khusrau I, year 5 Hormazd IV, year 10 

20. AMIU 
Khusrau I, year 5 

21. AN 

Kobad I, years 25, 26, 28, 36 
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22. ANT 

Firuz I 

Khusrau II, year 7 

23. AP 

I^usrau I, year 21 

24. APAU 
Hormazd IV, years 7, 8 

25. APH 

Khusrau II, years 5, 8, 10, 11, 28 

26. APN 

Hormazd IV, years 6, 11, 12 

27. APR 

Kobad I, years 36, 38, 40 35-38 

Khusrau I, years 2, 3, 8, 27, Ardashir III, years 1, 2 
28, 32, 36, 46 ‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, year 60 

Hormazd IV, years 2-12 (A. H.) 

Khusrau II, years 1-7, 9, 10, 

This mark is an abbreviation of APRSTR (Abrashahr), also 
known as Nl^apur. It was the capital of Abrashahr, one of 
the four quarters of the province of j^urasan. This interpreta- 
tion was proposed by Mordtmann (Z. D. M. G., 1879, p. 124, 
No. 39) and Noldeke (Z. Z>. M. (7., 1879, p. 692). 

27a. APRS 

Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, year 54 (A. H.) 

This mark is an abbreviation of APRSTR ; for further 
information, see no. 27, APR. 

27b. APRST : 

Saim ibn Ziyad, years 63, 64 (A. H.) 

‘Abdallah ibn Khazim, years 65, 67-69 (A. H.) 

This is the name of the town inscribed in full, but the 
final R is omitted. The vertical strokes at the end are redun- 
dant. For further information, see no, 27, APR. 

28. APRVAN 

^usrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 32 

The name seems to be inscribed in full. Mordtmann 
(‘Z. J). M., G . , 1879, p. 130, no. 88) suggests AbiravSn, which 
lay about midway between Herat and Kandahar in the 
province of Khurasan. 
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29. 

Hormazd IV, years 3, 11 

30. 

Flruz I 

Khusrau I, years 12, 20, 31, 
36, 38-42, 44, 47 


APU 

Khusrau II, year 7 
AR 

Kabad I, years 20, 21, 38, 39 
Hormazd IV, years 6, 7, 10 
Khusrau II, years 3, 10, 11, 37 


31. ARI 
Bahram VI, year 2 


32. ARJN 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ziyad, year 54 (A. H.) 
al-Hakam ibn Abi‘l-‘As, year 56 (A. H.) 

Walker (‘B. M. G.' p. cvii, no. 8) interpretes this mark as 
Arrajan. It was the capital of Arrajan, one of the five great 
districts of the province of Pars. 


33. ARM 


Kobad I, years 35-37, 41-43 
Khusarau I, years 2, 9, 11, 
13-16, 35, 38, 39, 46 

34. 

Bahram IV 
Yazdagard I 
Bahram V 
Yazdagard II 

Flruz I, years 3, 7 ; undated 
Balash 

Kobad I, years 11, 13-27, 


Hormazd IV, year 8 
Khusrau II, year 1 
Ardashlr III, year 1 

AS 

29-32, 34-40 

Khusrau I, years 1, 4-15, 18- 
22, 25, 29, 39 

Khusrau II, years 3, 8, 10, 21, 
35 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), years 34, 37 


35. ASH 
Bahram IV 


Bahram IV 
Yazdagard I 
Bahram V 
Yazdagard II 
Flruz I 


36. ASP 

Kobad I, years 11, 16, 18, 30, 
31, 35, 39, 40, 43 
Khusrau I, years 5-15, 18-23, 
34, 40 

Khusrau II, years 3, 8, 10, 21, 
34, 35, 37 


Kobad I, 1st reign 
Jamasp, years 1-3 

It may be suggested that this mark is an abbreviation of 
Aspadana, the modern Ispahan, the capital of one of the four 
divisions of the province of Jibal, the ancient Media. 
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37. AST 

Kobad I, year 33 Khusrau I, year 21 


38. ASM 

Khusrau 11 (AFD on obv. margin), year 29 

39. AT 

Khusrau I, years 3, 4, 12, 15, 
20, 45 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 10-12 
Khusrau II, years 2-11, 15, 
16, 19-21, 25, 26, 31-37 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), years 11, 13-15, 
23-29, 31, 33, 36, 37 
20-23, Arda^Ir III, year 1 

40. ATRA 

‘XJbaidallah ibn .Ziyad, years 62, 63 (A. H.) 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Abdallah, year uncertain 

Mordtmaun {Z. JD. M. G-. 1879, p. 133, no. 102), followed 
by Walker^ (B, M. O'., p. cix, no. 10), interpreted this mark as 
A^arbaijan, but the Parsik word for ‘fire’ (a dhar) is AT UR 
and not ATRA, so this interpretation is not acceptable. 

41. ATU 

Bahram IV 


BahrSm IV 
Yazdagard I 
Bahram V 
Yazdagard II 
FlrOz I 
Balash 

Kobad 1, 1st reign 
Jarnasp, year 1 
Kobad I, years 16-18, 
32-36, 38, 39 


42. 

Bahram IV 
Bahram V 
Yazdagard II 

Flruz I, years 6, 7 ; undated 
Balash 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
Jamasp, years 1, 3 
Kobad I, years 14, 15, 17-19, 
21, 26, 29, 30, 34, 36-40 
Khusrau I, years 2-4, 6, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 14, 20, 25-35, 38, 
41-47 


AU 

Yazdagard I 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 4-12 
Khusrau II, years 1-15, 17, 
21-37 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), years 12-16, 26, 

29-31, 33, 35 
Kobad II, year 2 
Arda^Ir III, year 2 
Boran, year 2 
Hormazd V, year 2 
Yazdagard III, years 6, 16 
AUH 


43. 

Bahram iV 

It may be suggested that this mark conceals the name of a 
place called after its royal patron AUHRM2^D. 


[1 Walker is not sore of the readihg of Mordtmann ; see p. ois. J. M. U. ] 
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44. 

Flruz I 
Balash 

45. 

Firuz I 
Bala^ 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
Kobad I, years 12, 13, 16, 21, 
31-35, 37, 39 

Khusrau I, years 2, 3, 10-15, 
17, 19-24, 28, 29, 31, 32, 
34-42, 44-47 

Hormazd IV, years 1, 4, 6-12 
Khusrau II, years 2-12, 15-38 


AUM 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
AUT 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), years 11, 13-17, 
21, 23-38 
Kobad II, year 2 
Arda^Tr III, years 1, 2 
Yazdagard III, years 12, 16 
Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II 
type, years 26, 27, 29, 39, 
47 (Y.E.) 


‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, years 70, 73 (A.H.) 
‘Abdallah ibn ahZubair, years 65-67 (A.H.) 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir, year 47 (A.H.) 

Salm ibn Ziyad, year 26 (T.E.) 

‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidallah, years 68-70 (A.H.) 
Humran ibn Aban, year 72 (A.H.) 
al-Katarl ibn al-Fuja‘a, year 75 (A.H.) 
al-Muhallab ibn Abl Sufra, year 76 (A.H.) 
al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, years 77?, 78, 79? (A.H.) 
Uncertain governor, years 69, 75 (A.H.) 

‘Abd al-Rahman (ibn ‘Abdallah?), year 73 (A.H.) 


Yautiya (Ut) is expressly mentioned by Darius the Great 
in the Behistun inscription as a district of Pars {The Sculptures 
and Inscription of Barious the G-reat on the Rock of Behistun in 
Persia, British Museum Publication, 1907, p. 46). It will be 
noticed that a modified earlier form of the name was used on 
Sasanian coins. From a seal impression on a piece of clay 
(Herzfeld, Transactions of the International Numismatic Congress, 
London, 1938, p. 425) it seems certain that AUT was officially 

known as Arda^Tr Khurrah (ARTHSTR GDH). It was the 
chief of the five great districts of the province of Pars. 

Walker (B.M.G. p. cviii, no. 9) has wrongly interpreted the 
mint-mark as ART, obviously the initial letters of the official 
name. He has failed to observe that the middle letter, under 
the form of a vertical stroke, had not the additional phonetic 

value of R until in the name-legend ARTHSTR on the coins 
of Ardashlr III (A. C. 628-630). Epigraphically the reading 
AUT (lit) is more probable than ART in the absence of 
corroborative evidence. Just as Susa was officially known as 
£ran-I^urrah-Shapur, so was Yautia (AUT) officially known as 
Ardashlr-Khurrah. 
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46. B 

Kobad I, 1st reign Khusrau II (AFD on obv. 

Khusrau I, year 24 margin), year 39 

Khusrau II, years 33, 37 

47. BA 

Bahram IV Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II 

FTrQz I type, year 35 (Y. E.) 

Jaraasp, year 1 ‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. 60, 61 (A. H.) 
margin), year 27 

Mordtmanu (‘Z. R M. a.\ 1879, p. 132, no. 100), follow- 
ed by Walker ('5. M. G.% p. cix, no. 11), reads the mark as 
BH, but epigraphically the interpretation BA is preferable (see 
Mordtmann, op. eit , p. 127, no 55). 

48. BB 

Khusrau II, year 31 

The reading of this mark is doubtful. 

49. BBA 

Bahram IV Kobad I, 1st reign 

Yazdagard I JSmasp, years 1, 2 

Bahram V Kobad I, years 11, 14, 16 

Yazdagard II Khusrau I, years 6, 27 

Flr0z I, years 4, 7, undated ^usrau II, years 2-38 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 11, 12, 22-24, 26, 27, 
“”32, 36, 37 
Hormazd V, year 2 
Yazdagard III, years 19, 20 
‘UbaidallSh ibn Ziyad, year 62 (A. H.) 

Salm ibn Ziyad, year 37 Or 38 (T. E.) 

‘Abdallah ibn ]^azim, years 67, 68 (A. H.) 

Umaiya ibn ‘Abdallah, year 77 (A. H.) 

All authorities on the subject agree in reading this mark 
as BBA, and the same interpretation is to be found in the Parsik 
glossaries. Mordtman (Z. I>. 31. Cr. 1879, p. 114 f., no. 2) is of 
the opinion that this mark indicates ‘the Capital, the Residence,’ 
that is Ctesiphon, but this interpretation is not admissible. This 
city fell into the hands of the Arabs about A. C. 638, but 
Yazdagard III, the last Sasanian monarch, issued coins from 
the mint BBA dated the years 19 and 20 (=A. C. 650 and 651 
respectively), that is a long time after the city was in the 
possession of the Arabs. As the Persian monarch, was in the 
distant eastern province of his empire during the last two years 
of his reign, this mint must be located in that region. In support 
of this fact we have the additional evidence that almost all the 
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Arab governors who issued coins from this mints were located 
in the vicinity of Herat, Merv or Ball^ in the province of 
Khurasan. 

Walker {B. M. (7., p. cxii, no. 14) incorrectly interprets 
the mark BBA as BLH, that is BallA. In support of this 
interpretation he has illustrated parallel instances of the mint- 
marks 

PPRST : (no. 27b here), 

HUBS (no. 93 here), wMch he wrongly reads as HURA, 
HURASAN (no. 95 here), 

MRV (no. 112b here), 

PIR (no. 133 here), which he reads as FIL, and 
ZD (no. 235 here), which he wrongly reads as RD, to 
shew that the second letter of the mark in dispute is similar to 
the letter R (or L) of these marks. 

Epigraphically the interpretation BLH is impossible. The 
first letter of the mark under discussion is indisputably B and 
the second is a replica of the first. In the parallel instances the 
letter R (or L) has a very short tail, and is joined to the letter 
which follows it. In the Parslk inscriptions on rocks and coins 
the letter B is never joined to the letter which follows it, and is 
always distinguishable by its tail elongated towards the left. 
Both these characteristics are found in the first as well as the 
second letter of- the mark in dispute. As demonstrated above, 
the second letter cannot be anything but B ; compare the 
mint-marks beginning with or containing the letter B. Walker’s 
conception of the letter B is difficult to understand. He reads 
the mint-marks BBA as BLH, HUBS as HURA, MB as MR, 

NB as NH, and conversly YS as BS, ZRM as BRM, and ZU 
as BN. 

The last letter of the mark in dispute is undoubtedly A 
and not H. On Sasanian coins the letter A received the 
additional phonetic value of H for the first time in the name- 

legend ARTHSTR on the coins of Ardashlr III (A.C. 628-630). 

Walker has failed to take into consideration the facts that 
the form of the letter R (or L) was quite different to that of B, 
and that the letter A had not the additional phonetic value of 
H, during the reign of Bahram IV (A. C. 388-399) when the 
mark BBA made its first appearance on coins. 

Epigraphically we have the additional evidence of the 
mint-marks KARH (no. 98 here) and PALH-(no. 151 here). 
On comparing the letters L (R) and H of these marks with the 
second and third letters, respectively, of the mark in dispute, it 
12 will be noticed that the interpretation BLH cannot be maintained. 
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It is important to note that the Parsikised forn^ of the 
name of the city of BaM is BAHL (Bakhl, Avestan Bak^i, 
Achaemenian Bakhtri ; compare the form Bactria) and not 
BLH {Bal^) as Walker presumes. 

50. BHR 

Bahram IV l^usrau I, year 11 

Hormazd IV, years 10, 12 Bahram V. 

It may be an abbreviation of BIAB (no. 51b). 

51a. BIA 

Kobad I, year 39 ^usrau I, year 27 

This mark may be an abbreviation of BIAB (no. 51b.) 

51b. BIAB 

Khusrau II, year 21 

This seems to oe the name of a town inscribed in full. 

52. BIGN 

BahrSm V 

It may be the full name of a town. 

53. BIST 

Kobad I, years 32, 39 Khusrau I, year 29 
It appears to be the full name of a town. 

54. BIS 

Bahram IV Yazdagard I 

FiruJf I Jamasp, year 2 

Kobad I, years 12, 14-17, 19-23, 25,26, 30-32, 34^38, 40, 41 

l^usrau I, years 6, 7, 10, 14, 17-20, 23, 25^48 

Hormazd IV, years 1-12 

j^usrau II, years 1-38 

I^usrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 11-15, 20-38 
Arda shi r III, year 2 

Arab-Sasgnian, Khusrau II type, years 25, 26,31, 35, 38, 39, 41, 
42 , 45, 47-50 (Y. E.) 

ZiyM ibn Abl Sufyan, years 25 (T. E.), 47?, 50-54, 56 (A. H.) 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir, year 44 (A. H.) 

‘Abdallah (ibn ‘Amir), years 42, 44 (A. H.) 

‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 51, 53 (Y. E.) 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abdallah, year 66 (A. H.) 

‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidallah, years 67-70 (A. H.) 

Mukatil ibn Misma‘ , years 71, 72 (A. H.) 

^alid ibri ‘Abdallah, years 71, 73?, 74 (A. H.) 
al-Katarl ibn al-Fuja‘a, years 69, 75 (A. H.) 
al-Muhallab ibn Abl Sufra, years 75, 76 (A. H.) 

‘Abd al-RahmSn ibn Muhammad, year 82 (A H ) 
al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, years 76-79, 80?, 81, ■83 '(A.’h.) 
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All writers on the subject agree in interpreting this mark as 

an abbreviation of BISHPtJHR (Blshapar), the smallest of the 
five great districts of the province of Pars. This interpretation 
is confirmed by the find of a clay impression of a Sasanian seal 
bearing this name both in an abbreviated and in a complete 
fornl (Herzfeld, Tranmetiom of the International Numismatie 
OongfeBB, London, 1938, p. 418, fig. 6). 

55. BJ 

Firflz I 

Kobad I, years 32, 35 

Khtisrau 1, years 5, 30, 33, 34, 43 

Horttiazd IV, years 2-12 

Khusrau II, years 4, 6, 13, 14, 17, 20-38 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 23, 33, 35 

Yazdagard III, years 12, 19, 20 

Arab-SSsSnian, Khusrau type, years 45, 47 (Y. E.) 

As this mark appears on the coins of Yazdagard III, dated 
the years 19 and 20, when he was in the distant eastern 
province of his empire, this mint must be located in the vicinity 
of Herat, Merv or Bal^ in the province of Khurasan. 

Walker (‘B. M, -Q' p. cxxxii, no. 60) has confused the 
marks B j and BN. 


56. BJRA 

Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, years 51 or 53, 55 (A. H.) 

‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 51, 52 (Y. E.), 56-46 (A.H.) 
Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair, year 66 ? (A. H.) 

Khalid.ibn ‘Abdallah, year 75 (A. H.) 

‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidallah ?, year 65 ? (A; H.) 

It was the celebrated Arab capital al-Basra in the province 
of ‘Iraq, 

57. BJS 

K^urau I, year 36 


58. BN 

Kobad I, 1st' reign 

Kobad I, years 25, 30, 35, 37, 39, 40 

Khusrau I, years 10, 11, 13-15, 17, 23, 25, 26, 28-48 

Hormazd IV, years 1-12 

ICbusrau 11, years 1-38 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 23 

Kobad II, year 2 

ArdashTr III, year 2 

Hormazd V, year 1 

Yazdagard III, years 6, 11, 12, 15, 19, 20 
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Arab-Sasanian, Yazdagard III type, year 20 (Y. E.) 

‘Abdallah (ibn ‘Amir), year 20 (Y. E.) 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ziyad, years 52, 53 (A. H.) 

This mint must be located in the vicinity of Herat, Merv 
or BallA in the province of Khurasan, because Yazdagard III 
was in the distant eastern province of his empire during the last 
two years of his reign when he struck his coins bearing this 
mint-mark. 

Walker {B.M.O. p. cxxxii, no. 60) has confused the marks 

BJ and BN, although the former does not appear on Arab- 
Sasanian coins bearing the names of the Umaiyad governors. 

59. BOST 

Khusrau I, year 18 

This mark may indicate Bost, one of the principal towns 
in the provinces of Sakastan (STstan). 

60. BPR 
Hormazd IV, year 3 

61. BS 

Kobad I, year 42 

62. BST 

Kobad I, year 42 ^usrau I, year 12, 29 

This seems to be the name of a town inscribed in full. 

62a. BST— 

Kobad I, years 41, 42 

This is the same as no. 62. The dash at the end denotes 
that the name is inscribed in full. 


62b. BST— 

Kobad I, 30, 35, 41 Khusrau I, year 12 

_Tke sign at the end does not correspond to any letter of 
Parelk alphabet. It is intended to show that the name is 
inscribed in full. 


63. 

Kobad I, years 18, 32 
^usrau I, year 29 
Hormazd IV, years 10, 12 
Khusrau II, years 1, 29 


, 65. 

J5masp, year 2 


BSA 

l^usrau II (AFD on obv. 

margin), year 28 
Ardashlr HI, year 2 

BU 

Khusrau I, years 13, 26-28, 40 
BUA 

I^usrau I, year 6 
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66. BUBU 
I^usrau I, year 6 

67. BZ 
Kobad I, year 31 

68. BZT 
Kobad I, year 42 

68a. BZT 
I^usrau I, year 23 

The middle letter is of an unusual form. The mark seems 
to be the same as no. 68, but Mordtmann (Z. J>. M. G-., 1879, 
p. 128, no. 67) reads it as BRT, 

69. D 

Bahram IV Yazdagard III, year 20 

As this mark appears on the coins of Yazdagard III dated 
the year 20, this mint must be located in the eastern part of 
the province of Khurasan. 

69a. D 

Khusrau II, year 31 

It is doubtful whether or not this sign is a modified form of 
the letter D. 

70. 

Bahram IV 
Yazdagard I 
Bahram V 

Firuz I, year 6; undated 
Kobad I, 1st reign 
Kobad I, years 12, 15-21, 

23-28, 30-38, 41, 42 
Khusrau I, years 2-48 
florma 2 :d IV years 1-12 
Khusrau II, years 1-38 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), years 12-15, 17, 

23-39 

Kobad II, year 2 
Ardashlr III, years 1, 2 
Yazdagard III, years 2, 3 
Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau III 
type, years 26, 30, 41, 43, 

45-49 (Y. E.) 

DA is an abbreviation of DARAPKRT (Darabgard). It 
was the capital of Darabgard, one of the five great districts of 
the province of Pars, 


Mu'awiya, year 41 (A. H.) 

‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubair, years 
53, 54, 56, 57 (Y. E.) 

Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, year 41 
(Y. E.) 

‘Abdallah (ibn *Amir), year 41 
(A. H.) 

‘Abdallah (ibn ‘Amir), year 41 
(A. H.) 

‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 
26 (T. E.), 41, 43, 45-48, 
51, 52 (Y. E.) 

Salm ibn Ziyad, year 26 (T.E.) 

al-Muhallab ibn Abl Sufra, 
year 76 (A. H.) 

‘Abi al-Rahman ibn Muham- 
mad, year 70 (Y. E.) 


Jamasp, year 2 


FirQz I 
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70a. DAR 
Bahrain IV 

This mark is an abbreviation of DARAPKRT (Darabgard); 
see no. 70. 

70b. DARAPKR 
Bahram IV 

This is the name of Darabgard inscribed in full, except the 
last letter T ; see no. 70. 


70c. DA-P 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, years 60, 65 (Y. E.) 

‘Abdallah ibn aUZubair, years 54, 56, 60 (Y, E.) 

On the drachms of ‘Abdallah ibh al-Zubair, dated the 
years Y, E. 54 and 56 {B. M. O., PI. VI. 2, 3), the letter P is 
inscribed above and not in continuation of the mint-mark DA, 
while on those of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, dated the years 
Y. E. 60 and 65 (‘R. M, 0.\ PI. XXXI. 7, 8), and of ‘Abdallah 
ibh al-Zubair, dated the years Y. E. 54 and 60 (‘R. M. 0.’, 
PI. VI. 1, 6), the mark DA is inscribed in the usual place, 
whereas the letter P is in the field to the left of the altar. 
From this evidence it appears that the letter P is an additional 
mark indicating a sub-mint in the district of Darabgard. 

Walker (‘S. M. 0/, p. cxvi, no. 20) reads this mark as 
DAP and wrongly considers it to be an abbreviation of 
Darabgard. 

This mint must not be confused with no. 72, DAP. 

70d. DA-ZAUM 

al-Katari ibn al-Fuja‘a, year 75 (A. H.) 

The letters above the mark DA seem to be ZAUM, which 
is probably the name of a sub-mint in the district of Darabgard. 

Walker (‘R.Af.(7.’, p. cxvi, no. 22; reads the whole mark 
as DARAW-?, that is Darabgard; but he has failed to notice 
that it is not the Parsikised form of the name. 

70e. DA-? 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn MarwSn, year 60 (Y. E.) 

‘AbdallSh ibn al-Zubair, year 60 (Y. E.) 

The two signs above the letters DA are of unusual forms 
and of doubtful reading, but Walker (R. M. 0., p. cxvi, no. 21) 
reads them as RAW. These two signs seem to indicate a 
sub-mint in the district of Darabgard. The Parsikised form of 
the name is DARAPKRT and not DARAW. 

71. DAD 

Khusrau II, year 31 
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72. DAP 

Mu'awiya, year 41 (A. H.) 

Samura ibn Jundab, year 41 (Y. E.) 

Walker {B.M.O., p. cxvi, no. 18) wrongly reads this mark 
as DAR, and follows Mordtmann (^. i). JfeT. (?., 1879, p. 131, 
no. 94) in interpreting it as Darabgard. The last letter of the 
mark is P and not R; compare no. 70a, DAR. 

The mint DAP is probably located in the vicinity of the 
district of Darabgard in the province of PSrs, but it must not 
be confused with no 70c, DA-P 


73. DH 

Yazdagard I 

74. DIN 

Khusrau II, years 36, 37 

75. DINAN 
Kobad I, years 32-36 

This seems to be the name of a town inscribed in full. 

75a. DIVAN 

Kobad I, year 33 

This may be the same as no. 75, because the letters N and 
V are often found in^ribed alike on coins. 


76. DINAS 

Kobad I, year 35 

This mark appears to be the name of a town inscribed 
in full. 

76a. DINNAS 

Kobad I, year 40 

It appears to be the same as no. 76, the additional N in 
the middle may be an error of the die-engraver. 

77. DINAT 
Kobad I, years 33, 36* 

This may be the full name of a town. 

78. DP 


Arab-Sasanian, IGiusrau 11 type, year 30 (Y.E.) 

Ziyad ibu Abi Sufyan, year 43 (Y. E.) 

*^Abdallah ibn ‘Amir, year '41 (A. H.) 

‘Abdallah (ibn ‘Amir), year 41 (A. H.) 

Walker {B.M.O.) p. cxvi, on. 19) wrongly reads this mark 

as DR, and follows Mordtmann {Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 131, no. 
94) in interpreting it as Darabgard. The last letter is P and 
not R; compare no. 79, DR. 
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It is possible that the mint DP is located in the vicinity 
of the district of Darabgard in the province of Pars. 


79. 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
KobSd I, year 39 
Khusran I, years 8, 16, 18, 
21-23, 27, 30, 31, 35 
Hormazd IV, years 2, 4 

80. 

BahrSm V 
Yazdagard II 
FirQz I 
Bala^ 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
Jamasp, year 2 


DR 

Khusrau II, years 1, 6, 7, 10- 
14, 17, 25-31, 33-35, 37 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), year 31 

GI 

Kobad I, years 12, 14-17, 20, 
21,25,26,28,30,31,38,40 
I^usrau I, years 2, 12, 18, 
20, 23, 26, 39 
Hormazd IV, year 2 
Khusrau II, year 11 

GN 

Khusrau H, year 29 


81. 

Hormazd IV, years 3, 6 
This may be an abbreviation of no. 81b, GNJKR. 


81a. GNJ 

Khusrau I, year 26 

It appears to be an abbreviation of no. 81b, GNjKR. 


81b. GNJKR 

Kobad I, years 34-37 

This seems to be the full name of a town. 



82. 

Yazdagard I 



83. 

Yazdagard II 


FirQz I 


Bala^ 


Kobad I, 1st reign 


Khusrau I, years 

12, 28, 20, 
mo ox* A r\ 


‘22-24, 26, 27, 29-33, 36-40 


GNR 

Yazdagard II 
GO 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 3, 3, 
10-13 

Khusrau II, years 2, 3, 8-11, 
15, 20, 24, 28, 34, 37 
Khusrau II, (AFD on obv, 
margin), years 17, 31, 37, 38 


84. GURAN 

Hormazd IV, year 8 

Thfe seems to be the full name of a town. 


Bahram IV 


85. H 

Khusrau II, year 30 

86. HI 
Yazdagard I 
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87. HNA 
Yazdagard I 

88. HR 

Bahram IV Yazdagard I 

Bahrain V Yazdagard II 

Firuz I 

Kobad 1, years 25, 28, 30-32, 34-36, 38-40 
Ktmsrau I, years 3, 7, 18, 19, 21-23, 44 
Hormazd IV, years 2, 5, 12 
Khusrau II, years 3, 8, 10, 37 
Hormazd V, year 2 

All writers on the subject interpret this mark as an 
abbreviation of Herat. It was the capital of Herat, one of the 
four quarters of the province of Khurasan ; see no. 88a, HRA. 

88a HRA 

Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, year 27 (Y. E.) 

‘Ubaidallah (ibn Ziyad), years 52?, 56 (A. H.) 

Salm ibn Ziyad, years 67, 69 (A. H.) 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn I^azim, year 67 (A. H.) 

Kahtan?, year 67 (A. H.) 

It seems certain from the coins of Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdallah bearing this mark and dated the year 67 (A. H.) that 
HRA indicates Herat, because he was the governor of that city 
in the year A. H. 67. It was the capital of Herat, one of the 
four quarters of the province of Khurasan. 

89. HRI 
Firuz I, year* 3 

90. HRJ 

I^usrau I, year effaced 

91. HRM 

92. HRNI 

93. HUBS 
‘Abdallah ibn Khazim. year 63 
‘Abdallah ibn Khazim, 

Arab-Ephthalite coinS, years 63, 68, 69 (A. H.) 

Uraaiya ibn ‘Abdallah, year 64 (Y. E.) 

Thomas {J.B.A.iS.,. 1850, p. 300) and Mordtmann (2i.i>. 
M.Q-., 1879, p. 134, no. 105) both agree in interpreting this mark 
as HUBS. As this name appears on the Arab-Ephthalite coins, 
this mint must be located in the eastern part of the province 
13 of miurasan. 


Bahram V 
Hormazd IV, year 2 

Kobad I, pear 32 

Hormazd IV, year 8 
Kobad I, years 30, 41 
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Walker (B.M.O., p. cxix, no. 25) wrongly interprets HUBS 
as HURA ?, and as a parallel instance, he illustrates the 
mark (no. 235 here), which he wrongly reads as RD, to 
show that the third letter of the mark in dispute is R and mot 
B. It must be noted that the two letters of the parallel instance 
are joined together. In the Parsik inscriptions on rocks and 
coins the letter B is never joined to the letter which follows 
it, and is always distinguishable by its tail elongated towards 
the left. Both these characteristics are found in the third letter 
of the mark in dispute, therefore, it is B and not R. 

The mark HUBS is epigraphically made up of Au (no. 42 
here) and BS (no. 61 here). On comparing the latter with the 
last two letters of the mark in dispute, it will be noticed that 
the interpretation HURA cannot be maintained. 

Walker has confused the letters B and R ; see notes on 
no. 49, BBA, and no. 235, Zld, 

94. HUJ 

Khusrau I, years 21-27, 31, 39 ^usrau II, year 5 

It may be a town peopled by the Huz tribe, who gave 
their name to the province of Khuzistan. 


94a. HUJ 
Kobad I, year 35 

This mark seems to be the same as no. 94, but inscribed 
in a peculiar style. 

95. HURASAN 

Umaiya ibn ‘Abdallah, year 74 (A. H.) 

This is the name of the province of Khurasan inscribed 
in full. 

96. JAR 

Hormazd IV, year 10 

97. KA 

Bahram IV Kobad 21, 28, 32, 33, 35, 38, 

Yazdagard I 41 

Bahram V Khusrau I, years 3, 4, 6, 17, 

Yazdagard II 18, 20 

Firaz I Khusrau II, years 10-38 

Kobad I, 1st reigri 

It may be an abbreviation of no. 98, KARH ; see no. 253, 
KAR. [see No. 253 for KLR.] 


98. KARH 
Bahram IV 

It may be the full name of a town ; see no. 253, KAR. 
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99. KIN 
Bahram IV 

100. KNJA 

‘Abdallah (ibn ‘Amir), year 40 (A. H.) 

Walker (B. M. Q., p. cxx, no. 27) does not feel confident 
regarding the identification Kanja as proposed by Mordtmann 
{Z. J). M, Gf-., 1879, p. 131, no. 95), but he can suggest nothing 
feasible. Kanja or Ganja is in the province of Arran to the 
north-west of Persia. 

101. KR 

Bahram IV Yazdagard I 

Bahram V Firuz I 

Bala^ Kobad I, 1st reign 

Jamasp, year 2 

Kobad I, years 11, 14-18, 21, 28, 30-38, 40, 41 
Khusrau I, years 1, 6, 17, 19-39, 41, 47 
Hormazd IV, years 2, 3, 5, 7, 8 

Khusrau II, years 4, 6, 7, 11, 12, 14, 15, 24, 25, 27, 28, 31, 35 
Bbran, year 1 

All writers on the subj^t agree in interpreting this mark 
as an abbreviation of KRMAN, the chief town of the province 
of the same name. 

101a. KRMAN 

‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidallah, year 65 (A. H.) 

‘Atlya ibn al-Aswad, year 74, 75 (A. H.) 

It is the full name of the chief town of the province of the 
same name. 

101b. KRMANI 

‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubair, years 66, 69 (A. H.) 

This mark is the same as no. 101a, the final I being 
redundant. 

101c. KRMAN-AJR 
‘Ubaidallah ibh Ziyad, year 62 (A. H.) 

KRMAN is the name of the province, and AJR indicates 
one of its sub-mints. 

lOld. KRMAN-APZ 
‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, year 60 (A. H.) 

The letters APZ are the initial letters of the name of one 
of the sub-mints in the province of KRMAN. 

lOle. KRMAN-APZI 

‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubair, year 63 (A. H.) 

This seems to be the the same as no. lOld. 
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lOlf. KRMAN-AT 

‘Abdallah ibn al-2ubair, year 67 (A. H.) 

AT indicates one of the sub-mints in the province of KRMAN. 

lOlg. KRMAN-AUN 

Mus'ab ibn al-^ubair, years 69, 70 ? (A. H.) 

‘AtTya ibn al-Aswad, year 72 (A. H.) 

AUN is a sub-mint in the province of KRMAN. 

lOlh. KRMAN-BJ 
‘Atlya ibn al-Aswad, year 73 or 76 (A. H.) 

BJ indicates a sub-mint in the province of KRMAN. 

lOli. KRMAN-NAR 
‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 59, 61 (A. H.) 

‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubair, year 68 (A. H.) 

Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair, years 71, 72 ? (A. H.) 

‘Atrya ibn al-Aswad, year 75 (A. H.) 
al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufra, years 76-78 (A. H.) 

NAR is a sub- mint in the province of KRMAN. 

lOlj. KRMAN-NAUS 

‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, year 60 (A. H.) 

‘Abdallah ibn al Zubair, year 62 (A. H.) 

KRMAN is the name of the province and NAUS indicates one 
of its sub -mints. 

101k. KRMAN- SI 

‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubair, year 67 (A. H.) 

SI indicates a sub-mint in the province of KRMAN. 

1011, KRMAN-SRA 
‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubair, year 67 (A. H.) 

KRMAN is the name of the province and SRA indicates 
one of its sub-mints, 

102, KVAT 

Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, year 52 (A. H.) 

This mark conceals the name of a place called after its 
royal patron KVAT, The interpretation Kavat-Khurrah 
(KVAT GDH), a district of the province of Pars, as suggested 
by Walker {B. M. 0.,) p. cxxi, no. 38) seems to be probable. 

103. KVI BBA 
Bahram IV 

The word KVI, that is ‘royal’, seems to have been an 
honorific epithet conferred on the town indicated by the mark 
BBA ; see no. 49. 
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103a. KVN BBA 
Bahram IV 

The word KVN, that is ‘royal’, may have been an honorific 
epithet conferred on the town indicated by the mark BBA ; see 
nos. 49 and 103. 


104. KVN RIU 
.Zazdagard I 

The honorific epithet KVN, that is ‘royal’, seems to have 
been conferred on Rew-Ardashir, the town indicated by the 
mark RIU ; see no. 171. 


Firuz I 


105. M 

Kobad I, 1st reign 


105 a. M 

Firuz I Kobad I, 1st reign 

Hormazd IV, year 3 


106. MA 

Bahram IV Bahram V 

Yazdagard II Firnz I 

Kobad I, 1st reign Jamasp, years 1 — 3 

Kobad I, years 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 22, 26—29, 31, 36—40 

I^nsran I, years 4, 20 

Khusran II (AFD on obv. margin), years 14, 29 


107. MADA 


Hormazd IV, year 6 


108. MB 

Bahram V Yazdagard II 

Firuz I, year 4 ; undated Kobad I, 1st regin 

Jamasp, years 1 — 3 

Kobad I, years 15, 19, 24, 25, 27, 29—31, 33, 35—41 
Khusrau I, years 2, 4, 5, 9, 11 — 20, 24 — 48 
Hormazd IV, years 1 — 12 Bahram VI, year 1 

Khusrau II, years 1 — 39 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 11, 13, 17, 20, 27, 30, 
35, 38 

Arda^ir III, year 1 Bbran, year 1 

Hormazd V, year 2 Yazdagard III, year 20 

Arab-Sasanian, I^usrau II type,- year 48 (Y. E.) 

As this mark appears on the coins of Yazdagard III dated 
the year 20, this mint must be located in the eastern part of the 
province of KhurasSn. 
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It is difficult to understand how Walker (5. M. 0., p. cxxii, 
no. 40a) should have interpreted this mark as MR. His concep- 
tion of the letters B and R is difficult to follow. 

109. MD 

Kobad I, years 34, 35, 41 

110. MI 
Firuz I 


111. MIB 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 3, 7 

Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, year 35 (Y. E.) 


111a. MIB 

112. MR 


Yazdagard II 
Jamasp, year 2 
Khusrau I, years 1-48 
Bahrain VI, year 2 


Bahrain V 

Firuz I, years 3, 6 ; undated 
Kobad I, years 22, 24, 27-43 
Hormazd IV, years 1-12 
Khusrau II, years 1-38 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 20, 21, 23-29, 31-37 
Ardashir III, year 1 Yazdagard III, year 20 

Arab-Sasanian, Yazdagard III type, year 20 (Y. E.) 
Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, years 21, 25, 48 (Y. E.) 


All writers on the subject interpret this mark as an abbrevi- 
ation of MRV. It was the capital of Merv, one of the four 
quarters of the province of Khurasan. 


112a. MRV 
Bahram V 


This is the name of the city of Merv inscribed in full ; see 
no. 112. 


112b. MRV 

Salm ibn Ziyad, years 62-65, 66?, 67?, 68?, 69, 70 (A. H.) 
‘Abdallah ibn Khazim, years 63-67, -68?, 69, 70, 72, 73 (A. H.) 
( ‘Abdallah ibn Khazim, 

I Arab-Ephthalite coins, year 69 (A. H.) 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, year 75 (A. H.) 

This is the same as no. 112a. 

113. MRVB 
lOiusrau I, year 9 

114. MRVRUT 

Salm ibn Ziyad, years 63, 64, 67?, 70 (A. H.) 
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‘Abdallah ibn Khazim, year 69 (A. H.) 

Umaiya ibn ‘Abdallah, year 64 (Y. E.) 

This is the full name of the town of Merv al-Ru^, which 
lay about midway between Herat and Merv in the province of 
Khurasan. 


115. MS 
Firuz I 

116. NA 
Firuz I 

117. NAB 
Khusrau II, year 14 

118. NAD 

Khusrau II, year effaced 

119. NAH 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 5 lOiusrau II, years 3, 25, 26 

120. NAHJ 

Khusrau I, year 28 Khusrau II, year 34 

121. NAIJ 
Khusrau I, year 31 

122. NAJ 
Khusrau II year 9 

123. NAR 

Khusrau I, years 6j 7, 27, 28, 38, 39, 42-46, ^8 

Hormazd IV, years 2-12 

Khusrau II, years 2-11, 13, 15, 16, 20-23, 25-37 

fiusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 25, 29, 38 

Arda^ir III, year 2 

Yazd^gard III, years 10, 11, 19, 20 

Arab-Sasanian, Yazdagard III type, year 20 (Y. E.) 

Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, year 27 (Y. E.) 

This place must be located in the vicinity of Herat, Merv 
or Balkh in the province of Khurasan, because Yazdagard III 
was in the distant eastern part of his empire when he issued the 
coins bearing the mark NAR and dated the years 19 and 20. 

Walker (B. M. G., p. cxxiv, no, 44) has confused the marks 
NAR and NHR. 
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124. NARNJ 

Horraazd IV, year 7 

This mark is inscribed in such a peculiar style that its 
interpretation seems to be doubtful. The three dots at the end 
probably denote that the name is inscribed in full. 

125. NAT 

Khusrau II, years 10, 18, 28 

126. NB 

Firuz I 
Bala^ 

Kobad I, 1st reign 

Kobad I, years 15, 17, 24, 28, 29, 31, 34-41 
Khusrau I, years 3, 4, 6-8, 15, 17, 19, 20, 25-28, 32, 36, 37, 40, 
41, 43, 45, 46 
Hormazd IV, years 5, 8-12 
Bahram VI, year 1 
Khusrau II, years 1-7, 9-16, 21-38 

iChusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 13-16, 21, 23, 30, 35, 
37, 38 

Arda^Ir III, year 2 

Yazdagard III, years 11, 13 

Arab-Sasanian, ^usrau II type, year 30 (Y. E.) 

Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, years 51-53 (A. H.) 

‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 57-60, 62, 63 (A. H.) 

Walker {B. M. 0., p. cxxiii, no. 43b) has confused the 
marks NB and NH. The form of the letter B is so dissimilar 
to that of H that it is impossible to confuse them. His concep- 
tion of the letter B is difficult of understand. 


Kobad I, years 38, 39 


Kobad I, years 15, 41 
KhusrauHI, year 15 


Kobad I, years 15, 41 
Khusrau I, year 25 

Bahram V 
Flruz I 

Jamasp, year 3 
Kobad I, years 12, 13, 15 


127. NBI 

128. ND 

Khusrau I, year 25 

129. NDJ 

130 NH 
Bala^ 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
17, 21, 28, 30-32, 35-41, 43 
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ghusrau I, years 2-7, 10-13, 15-17j 20, 24, 25, 28-36, 38, 40- 
43, 45-47 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 4, 6, 8-12 
Khusrau II, years 2-17, 19-21, 23-37 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 11-16, 21-29, 32, 33, 
35-37 

Ardashir III, years 1, 2 
Edmsran V, year 2 

Arab-Sasanian, Pusrau II type, years 25, 26, 28. 29, 33 fY E V 
‘Abdallah <ibn ‘Amir), year 41 (A. H.) ^ ^ 

Mus^ab ibn al-Zubair, year 69 ? (A. H.) 

All writers on the subject interpret this mark as NihSvand, 
latterly known as Mah al-Basra, an important town in the 
province of Jibal, the ancient Media. 

Walker (B. M. <7., p. cxiii, no. 43) has confused the marks 
NB and NH. 

131. NHJ 

Khusrau I, year 29 

132. NHR 

I^usrau II, year 28 

Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, years 52, 53 (A. H.) 

‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir, year 20 (Y. E.) 

‘Abdallah (ibn ‘Amir), years 20 (Y. E.), 48 (A. H.) 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ziyad, year 54 (A. H.) 
al-Hakam ibn Abi‘l-‘As, year 56 (A. H.) 

The interpretation Nahr-Tira as proposed by Mordtmann 
{Z.B.M.G-., 1879, p. 124, no. 40) seems to be the most probable. 
It was a town near Ahwaz in the province of Khuzistan. 

Walker {B.M.O., p. cxxiv, no. 44) has confused the marks 
NAR and NHR. 


133. NI 
Firuz I 

134. NIH 

Kobad I, years 28, 30, 31, 36, 37, 39, 41 
Khusrau I, years 3, 5, 7, 9, 14, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 26-36, 40, 
41, 43-48 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 7-12 
Khusrau II, years 1-19, 21-38 

;^usrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 4, 11-17, 21, 23-38 
Ardashir III, year 1 
Khusrau V, year 2 

ffab Sasanian, Khusrau II type, years 27, 33, 37 (Y. E.) 
ziySd ibn Abl Siilyan, year uncertain 
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Walker (‘5. M, 0.\ p. cxxv, no. 45) has confused, the marks 
NH and NIH by ignoring the middle letter I of the latter He 
has failed to observe that both these marks appear for several 
years on the same dates on the coins of seven Sasanian 
monarchs. This fact shows that these two marks cannot 
indicate one and the same place. 


135. 

Kobad I, year 36 
Khusrau I, years 6, 11, 14, 
21-48 

Hormaxd IV, years 2-12 
Bahram VI, year 1 
Khusrau II, years 1-38 
Klusrau II (AFD on obv. 
margin), years 11-13, 27, 
29, 30, 33, 35-38 


NIHJ 

Kobad II, year 2 
Ardashir III, years 1, 2 
Boran, year 1 
Hormaxd V, years 1, 2 
Khusrau V, year 2 
Yazdagard III, years 3, 4, 7 
‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidallah, year 
69 (A. H.) 


This mint must be located in the province of Pars, because 
‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidallah was governor of that province from 
A. H. 67 to 70, and his coins dated the year A. H. 69 bear the 
mint mark NIHJ. 


Walker {B. M. Q. p. cxxv, no. 45) has confused the marks 
NIH, NIHJ and NSH. 


135a. NIHjY 

Khusrau II, year 2 

It is the same as no. 135, the additional J at the end seems 
to be an error of the die-engraver. 


136. NIHM 


^usrau II, years 14, 31 



Khusrau I, years 30, 48 

137. 

NIS 

i^usrau I, year 41 

138. 

NIT 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
I^usrau II, year 36 

139. 

NR 

Hormaxd IV, year 11 


Flru2 I 


140. NRDI 
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141. NRJ 

Firuz I Khusrau I, year 44 

Hormazd IV, years, 3, 5, 7, 10 Ardashlr III, years, 1, 2 
BSran, year 1 ” 

142. NRVAN 
Hormazd IV, year effaced 

This seems to be the name of a place inscribed in full. 
Mordtmann (Z. D. M, Gf-., 1879, p. 124, no. 41) interprets it as 
Nahravan, a district in the province of ‘Iraq. 



143. NS 

Khusrau I, year 22 

144. NSH 

Khusrau II, year 37 

145, NSR 

Hormazd IV, year 10 

Khusrau II, year 15 


146. NSH 

Hormazd IV, year 11 


‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, year 27 ? (T.E.) 


Walker {B.M.C., p. cxxv, no, 45) has confused the marks 
NIH, NIHJ and NSH. 

147. NT 

Khusrau II, year 12 

148. NU 

Yazdagard II Kobad I, 1st reign 

Kobad I, years 14, 15 

149. NUB 

j^usrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 24 

150. PA 

Bahram IV 

151. PALH 

Salm ibn Ziyad, year 63 (A.H.) 

There is a sign of doubtful reading at the end of this mark, 
which is ignored by Mordtmann (Z. D. if. G., 1879, p. 134, 
no. 104), but interpreted as AN by Walker p. cxxv, 

no. 46). The former interprets the mark as PALH, that is 
Bal^, and the latter leaves it as an unsolved problem. 
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As all coins of Salm ibn Ziyad dated the years from A. H. 
62 to 70 were issued from the mints located in the province of 
Khurasan, the mint PALH must also be located in that province. 

152. PI 
Flrijz I 


153. PIR 

Khusrau 11, year 30 

al-Hakam ibn Abi l-‘As, year 56, 57 (A. H.) 

This mark seems to conceal the name of a place associated 

with the Sasanian monarch PIROJ, after whom the place was 
named. 

Walker {B. M, C., p. cxxv, no. 47) equates this mark with 
the Arabic Fll, which was one of the Umaiyad mints of the 
Reformed Currency, but he finds no record of any place of such 
a name in KhOzistan or Pars. 

154. PR 

Kobad I, years 17, 21, 25, 26, 32, 34, 35, 37-39 
Khusrau I, years 2, 5, 7, 9-12, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25, 27, 
29-32, 35-44 
Hormazd IV, years 2, 5-7, 9-13 

Khusrau II, years 2-8, 10,15, 18, 19, 21, 25-27, 29-31, 35—39 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 12-14, 17, 38,39 
ArdashTr III, year 1 

155. PSA 
Khnsrau II, year 21 

The initial letter of the mark is inscribed in a retrograde 
form. Mordtraami {Z. D. M. a., 1879, p. 121, no. 28) interprets 
this mark as Pasa, a town in the province of Pars, but the 

middle letter of the mark is S and not S, so this interpretation 
seems to be doubtful. 

Firoz I JamEsp, year 3 

Kobad I, years 31, 37, 42 Khusrau 11, years 25, 31, 35 

157. RAM 


Firoz I 

Kobad I, year 1-2 

Khusrau I, years 11, 24, 25, 27—33, 35, 37, 38, 40—47 
Hbrmazd IV, years 5-12 

Khusrau 11, years 2-4, 6-11, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 26, 

— 30-34, 36, 37 

Khusrau 11 (AFD on obv. margin), years 11, 13-16, 33, 35 
Arda^ir III, years I 


28 , 
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The interpretation RSm-Hormuz as proposed by Mordtmann 
{Z. jD. M, <3-., 1879, p 124, no. 37) seems to be the most proba- 
ble, because the Umaiyads had maintained a mint at Ramhur- 
muz, a town is the province of lOcozistan, for their dirhams of 
the Reformed Currency. The old name of the town was Ram. 
Hormuz-Ardashir. 

158. RAMA 

Khusrau II, years 27-29, 37 

De Morgan {Revue Numismatiquet 1913, p. 486, $ 127) has 
proposed the interpretation of this mark as Ram-Ardashlr, 
which seems to be likely. This was an old town in the pro- 
vince of Pars. 

159 RAN 
Hormazd IV, year 10 

160. RAP 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 14 

161. RAV 

^usrau IT, year 21 Hormazd V, year effaced 

161a. RAV 

Khusrau II, year 21 

This mark seems to be the same as no. 161, but. inscribed 
in a peculiar style. 

162. RD 

Bahram IV Yazdagard I 

Bahram V Yazdagard II 

FirQz I, years 3, 6, 8 j undated 
Balasb 

Kobad I, 1st reign 

Kobad I» years 12-15, 18, 19, 22, 24-32, 34, 35, 38-41 

Khusrau I, years 1-3, 5, 10, 12-15, 17-35, 38-48 

Hormazd IV, years 1-3, 5-13 

Bistam, years 2-6, 10 

Khusrau II, years 2, 3, 8-17, 19-38 

^usrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 12-17, 22-29, 33-37 
ArdashTr III, years 1, 2 

Arab-sasanian, ^usrau II type, years 29, 32 (Y. E.) 

Noldeke {Z, R. M. <3., 1877, p. 149 f.; and 'Taban\ p. 
486, footnote 2) was the first to propose the correct interpretation 
of this mark as RaT, and he has been followed by others in 
recent years. 
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Walker (B. JT. C7., p. cxxvi, no. 48) has briefly stated the 
philological aspect of the question as a pseudo- archaistic rende- 
ring of RY by RD, but he has confused the marks RD and ZD. 

The important town of Raiy, the Rhages of the Ancients, 
lay in the neighbourhood of Teheran in the province of JibSl, 
the ancient Media. 


Bahram IV 


163. RDI 

Yaxdagard I 


164. RHj 
Hormazd IV, year 7 

165. RHM 

Hormazd IV, year uncertain 


166. RHV 

Hormazd IV, years 7, 9, 12 


167. RI 

Kobad I, years 16, 22, 38, 40, 43 
^usrau II, years 2, 30, 33, 35 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 35 


FlrQz I 

Kobad I, year 33 


167a. RI 

Balai^ 


168. RIJ 

Kh usrau II, year 35 

I^usrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 35 


Khusrau II, year 15 


Kobad I, 1st reign 

BahrSm IV 
Flraz I, year 3 ; undated 


168a. RIJ 

169. RIN 
BalSsh 

170. RIR 

Kh usrau I, year 44 
RIU 

Bahram V 


171. 


Kobad I, 1st reign 


Kobid I years 15, 26, 31. 34, 35, 37°4r 
Khusrau I, years 38 on 

Hormzad IV, years 5*, 7 - 9 ^, d4-40, 42-48 

Khusrau 11, years 12 4 Sioi/> ^ ^ 

_ . y are 1, 4.8, 10.12, 14-17, 20-28, 30-38 
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Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 11-14, 16, 17, 20-28, 
30-38 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 11-14, 16, 17, 19, 29, 
31, 35 

Arda^Ir III, years 1, 2 

Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, years 35, 43 (Y. E.) 

Noldeke (Z. D. M. (?., 1877, p. 149 f.; and 1879, p. 692) 
has proposed the interpretation of this mark as Rew-Arda^Ir, 
a town in the province of Pars. This interpretation is the most 
likely. 

171a. RIU 

Balash 

This mark is the same as no. 171 
171b. RIU 

Bala^ Kobad 1, year 34 

This mark is the same as no. 171. 

171c. RIU 

Kobad I, year 37 Hormazd IV, year 12 

Khusrau II, years 24, 35 Ardashlr III, years 1, 2 

Yazdagard III, year 1 
This mark is the same as no. 171. 

171d. RIU 

Khusrau II, years 9, 10 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 15 

This mark is the same as no. 171, but inscribed in a peculiar 
style. 

171e. RIU 

Khusrau II, year 27 

This mark is the same as no. 171, but inscribed in a 
peculiar style. 

172. RIUM 
Khusrau II, year 7 

173. RM 
Khusrau II, year 19 

174. RS 

Yazdagard I Bahram V 

Kobad I, 1st reign Jaraasp, year 3 

Kobad I, years 19, 42 Khusrau I, year 5 

It may be an abbraviation of RSIN. 
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174a. RSIN 

Bala^ 

This seems to be thn name of a place inscribed in full. 

175. RST 

I^nsran II, years 10, 14 

It may be the full name of a town. 

176. RT 

Khusrau II, years 14, 35 

177. RUM 
Khusrau 1, year 24 

178. S 

Balash Kobad I, years 21, 35, 36 

Jamasp, year 1 Khusrau I, years 1, 6, 11, 39 

179. SAJA 

al-MughIra ibn al-Muhallab, year 71 (A. H.) 

Mordtmann (Z. D, M. G-., 1879, p. 134, no. 108) reads this 

V V 

mark as SHJH, and Walker (B. M. U., p. cxxxiii, no. 64) as 

W V 

SAJA, but the latter considers it as uncertain. The first letter 
seems to me to be S and not S. 

As al-MughIra was governor of Istal^r, one of the five 
great districts oTthe province of Pars, in the year A. H. 71, this 
mint must be located in that district. 

180. SD 

Flruz I, year 6 ; undated 
Kobad I, years 12, 33, 43 

Khusrau I, years 10, 11, 17, 18, 25, 27-29, 31, 32, 34, 36, 37, 
“"42, 44, 45 

Hormazd IV, years 3-6, 8, 9, 11, 12 
Khusrau II, years 3-7, 10, 11, 21-28, 30, 32, 34-38 
Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 26 
Bdran, years 2, 3 

Yazdagard III, years 2-11, 13-16, 18-20 
Arab-Sisanian, Yazdagard III type, year 20 (Y. E.) 
Arab-Sasanian, ^usrau II type, years 26, 28 ?, 37, 38, 45, 48, 
61 ?, 63 ? (Y. E.) 

‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 56, 57 ?, 58 ?, 63 (A. H.) 

Salm ibn Ziyad, year 56 (Y. E.) 

Talha ibn ‘Abdallah, years 64, 66 ? (A. H.) 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir, year 66 (A. H.) 
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‘Ubaidallah ibn Abl Bakra, year 79 (A. H.) 

‘Abdallah ibn al-Hari^ ?, year 66 (A. H.) 

Mordtmann {Z.DM.G., 1879, p. 119, no. 17) has read this 
mark as IZD, but the interpretation SD, that is Sudd, as 
proposed by De Morgan {Revue Numismatique, 1913, p. 496. 
156) is the most probable. 

As this mark appears on tlie coins of Yazdagard III, dated 
the years 19 and 20, when he was in the distant eastern pro- 
vince of his empire, this mint must be located in the vicinity of 
Herat, Merv or Ball^. In support of this fact we have the 
additional evidence that ‘Ubadallah ibn Ziyad was appointed 
governor of Khurasan in the year A. H. 53, and his coins, bear- 
ing the mark SD, are dated the year A. H. 56. His coins are 
also known dated the same year and bearing the mark HR A, 
that is Herat in the province of Khurasan. It is, therefore, 
almost certain that the location of the mint SD would be 
somewhere in the eastern part of the province of Khurasan. 

As has been demonstrated above, the numismatic and his- 
toric data support the interpretation Sudd, an important 
borough two farsangs from Merv. The district of Merv 
played an important r61e during the Sasanian period and 
throughout the duration of that dynasty aU efforts to check the 
aggression of the peoples of Central Asia were concentrated in 
that reigon. It was to the reigon of Merv that Yazdagard III 
retired, and it was at Merv that he was murdered. He struck 
coins at Merv in the last year of his reign only, but the mint of 
Sudd was active throughout his reign. These circumstances 
would explain the presence of two mints in the same district, 
one at Merv and the other at Sudd. 

After an examination of the whole series of Arab-Sasanian 
coins. Walker (B. M. 0., p. cxxix, no. 52) has reached the con- 
clusion that the region where coins bearing the mint-mark in 
dispute were struck must have been in the province of Sistan 
so he interprets the mark as the initial letters of that province, 
that is either as SD or SK. Because the mint mark RD is to 
be read as RY, he interprets SD as SI for Sistan or SK for 
Sakastan, the old name of Sistan. This is indeed a peculiar 
method to interpret a mint-mark. In like manner, the final D 
of other marks may, by means of a little ingenuity, be made to 
represent anything the interpreter chooses. 

The province of Sistan was conquered by the Arabs in the 
year A. H. 23 ( = A. C. 643/44), but Yazdagard III issued coins 
from the mint SD dated the years 19ssA. C. 650 and 651 
respectively), that is a long time after the province was in the 
possession of the Arabs. As has been demonstrated above, the 
15 mint SD must be located in the eastern province of Khurasan. 
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181. SH 
Jamasp, year 2 

182. SI 

FrrQ 2 I, years 6, 7 Hormazd IV, year 8 

Kobad I, year 39 Khusrau II, year 36 

Khusrau I year 34 Yazdagard III, year 7 

183. SIB 
Kobad I, year 39 

184. SIP 

Kobad I, years 34, 35 

185. SIT 

I^nsrau II, years 9, 22 

186. SIZAJTAN 

Umaiya ibn ‘Abdallah, year 73 (A. H.) 

It is the name of the province of Sistan inscribed in full. 
This was the form of the name during the Umaiyad period, the 
earlier form was SKSTAN. 

187. SJ 

^usrau II, year 6 

188. SK 
Khusrau I, year 34 

189. SKT 
Kobad I, year 28 

This mark is of doubtful reading, but Mordtmaiin (Z D 
M. 0., 1879, p. 128, no. 61) interprets it as SKT. 

190. SMR 
Hormazd IV, year 2 

191. SNT 
Musrau I, year 45 

192. SP 

Khusrau II, year 26 

193. SPR 
Hormazd IV, year 6 

194. SS 

Khusrau II, year 37 
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195. ST 


Bahram V 

Yazdagard II 

Firuz I, year 5; undated 

Balash 

Kobad I, 1st reign 
Kobad I, years 12, 14, 15, 17, 
20, 21, 24-26, 30-37, 39, 40 
Khusrau 1, years 2, 5, 6, 10, 
12, 14, 15, 20-23, 25, 28- 
30, 32-36, 38-48 


I^usrau II, years 2-9, 11-17, 
“ 23-38 

I^usrau II (AFD on obv. mar- 
gin), years 14, 18, 25-29, 
31, 33, 35,38 
Kobad II, year 2 
Ardashir III, years 1, 2 
Boran, year 2 
Hormazd V, year 2 
Khusrau V, year 2 


Hormazd IV, years 1-6, 8-12 
Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, year 31 (Y. E.) 

Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, years 51, 54, 56 (A. H.) 
‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 52 ?, 59 ?, 60-62 (A. H.) 
■‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubair, years 63 ?, 66 (A. H.) 

‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidallah, years 69, 70. 71 ? (A. H.) 
al-Muhallab ibn AbT Sufra, years 78, 79 ? (A. H.) 


This mark is an abbreviation of STHR (Istakhr), the Per- 
sepolis of the Greek writers. It was the capital of Istakhr, one 
of the five great districts of the province of Pars. 

In support of this interpretation we have the evidence that 
‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidallah was governor of Pars from A. H. 67-70, 
and his coins, bearing the mark ST, are dated the years A. H. 
69 and 70. 

196. STU 

Yazdagard III, year 13 

197. SU 

Bahram V l^usrau I, years 18, 25, 26, 

Yazdagard II 29, 36 

Kobad I, years 20, 22, 25, 30- Khusrau II, year 9 
32, 39, 41 

198. SUI 

Khusrau II, year 8 doubtfull. 

tEc reading of this mark is 


199. SUR 

Hormazd IV, year 5 

The reading of the mark is doubtful. 

200. SA 

Kobad I, years 14, 15 I^usrau I, year 2 

201. SB 


Kobad I, year 31 


15, 20, 28, 36, 37 
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Khusrau I, years 18, 28, 33, 37, Khusrau II, (AFD on obv. 

39-41, 44, 45, 47, 48 margin), years 11, 15, 23, 

Hormazd IV, years 7-9, 12 27, 28 

Khusrau II, years 2, 3, 9, 13, Arda^Ir III, year 1 

201a. SB 
Khusrau II, year 37 

202. SH 
Kobad I, year 30 

202a. SH 

Khusrau II, year 37 

203. SI 

Bahram IV Balash 

Bahram V Kobad I, 1st reign 

Firuz I Jamasp, years 1, 3 

Kobad I, years 12-14, 18, 20, 22, 25, 26, 28, 31, 32, 35, 37-40 

Khusrau I, years 2-5, 7, 8, 19, 30-32, 36-38, 42, 45 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 3, 6, 9, 12 

Khusrau II, years 1-7, 9-12, 16, 19-39 

Khusrau II, (AFD on obv. margin), years 11, 13-18, 23-39 

Ardashlr III, year 1 

Yazdagard III, year 13 

Arab-Sasanian, j^usrau II type, years 29, 30 (Y. E.) 

Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, year 11 (probably an old Sasanian, 
reverse die was re-used) 

‘Abdallah (ibn ‘Amir), year 50 (A. H.) 

Walker (‘B. M. C.’, p. exxviii, no. 49) has suggested the inter- 
pretation ^Trajan, an important town in the province of 
Kirman. This suggestion seems likely. 

204. SIR 
Kobad I, 1st reign 

205. S] 

Kobad I, year 17 Khusrau I, year effaced 

206. SN 
Kobad I, year 26 

207. SR 

Khusrau II, years 3, 9, 12 

208. SS 

Kobad I, years 40, 42 
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209. ST 
Bala^ 

210. SU 

Bahram IV 

211. SUS 

Undated copper coins of an uncertain Arab governor 

It is the Arab al-Sus, at one time the capital of what later 
became the province of Khuzistan. During the Sasanian 
period the official name of Susa was Eran-Khurrah-Shapur ; 
no. 13. AIRAN. 

212. T 

Kobad II, year 2 

213. TA 

Musrau I, year uncertain Khusrau II, year 35 

214. TAUT 

‘Abd al-AzTz ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir, year 71 H.) 

al-Muhallab ibn AbT Sufra, year 76 (A. H.) 
al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, years 78, 80 (A. H.) 

As all coins of Hajjaj were struck at mints in the province 
of Pars, the mint TAUT must be located in that province. 

Walker (B. M. Q., p. cxxx, no. 54) has confused the marks 
AUT and TAUT, which he wrongly reads as ART and TART 
respectively. He is of the opinion that these two marks are 
one and the same and that the initial T of the latter is an 
added prefix of uncertain value. In support of this theory he 
cites the coins of Muhallab (dated the year A. H. 76) and 
Hajjaj (dated the year A. H. 78) struck at Ardashlr-Khurrah 
(no, 45 here). 

In the absence of any corroborative evidence it is difficult 
to understand how the initial letter T becomes a prefix of 
uncertain value. No such precedent is to be found in the 
whole series of Sasanian and Arab-Sasanian mint-marks. The 
instances of the coins of Muhallab and Hajjaj on the contrary 
prove that the mark in dispute does not indicate Ardashir- 
Khurrah, because a mint would not issue simultaneously (mins 
bearing different marks. 

215. TJ. B 
Hormazd IV, year 2 

216. TR 

Yazdagard II Hormazd IV, year 10 

Khusraa II, year 31 
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217. TRUNVART 
Hormazd IV, years 11, 12 

The name of the place is inscribed in full, but it is difficult 


to locate it. 


218. 

VB 

Kobad I, year 28 

Khusrau I, year 37 

219. 

VH 

Aahram IV 

Yazdagard I 

Bahram V 

Yazdagard II 

Firuz I, years 5, 6; undated 

Bala^ 

Kobad I, 1st reign 

Jamasp, years 1, 3 


Kobad I, years 11, 13, 16-18, 26, 29, 30, 31, 39 

Khusrau I, years 1-48 Khusrau II, years 28-38 

Ardashir III, year 2 

Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, years 25, 28, 35, 37 (Y. E.) 

It may be suggested that the mark indicates the town of 
Veh-a 2 ;-Andew-i-Shapur, also known an Iunde-ShapQi% in the 
province of Khozistan. 

220. VHD 
Khusrau II, year 5 

221. vm 

Kobad 1, year 18 

222. VR 

Khusrau I, years 5, 17 

223. VRHJ 
Khusrau I, year 21 

224. VRJ 

I^usrau I, years 6, 18-20 

225. VZD 

Kobad I, 1st reign Kobad I, year 42 

226. YJT 

^usrau I, year 23 Hormazd IV, year 23 

227. YRI 
Khusrau I, year 21 

228. YS 
Kobad I, year 23 
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229. YS 

‘Ubaidaliah ibn Ziyad, years 51?, 58-60 (A. H.) 

Mus'ab ibn al-Zubair, year 68 (A. H.) 

V 

This mark seems to be an abbreviation of no. 229a. YST. 
Mordtmann {Z. D. M. (?., 1879, p. 132, no. 99) reads this* mark 

as KS and takes it to be an abbreviation of KST (no. 229a 
here). The initial letter cannot be K, because it is not to be 
found under this form in the inscriptions on coins. 

Walker {B. M. Q., p. cxvi, no. 16) interprets the mark in 
dispute as BS?. The initial letter is Y and not B, because the 
latter is always distinguishable by its tail elongated towards the 
left; compare no. 230. YZ. 

229a. YST 

Ziyad ibu Abi Sufyan, year 52 (A. H.) 

‘Ubaidaliah ibn J^iyad, years 56, 61?, 62-64 (A. H.) 

Mus'ab ibn al-Zubair, year 67 (A. H.) 

Mordtman {Z> D. M. Cr., 1879, p. 132, no. 99) reads this 
mark as KST, but the letter K is not to be found under this 
form in the inscriptions on coins. 

Walker (B.'if. (7., p. cxvii, no. 23) interprets the mark as 
DST?, but epigraphically the initial letter appears to be Y. 

230. YZ 

Kobad I, years 19, 37, 38 
Kh usrau I, years 2-48 
Hormazd IV, years 1-12 
Khnsrau II, years 1-38 

KEusrau II, (AFD on obv. margin), years 20, 21, 30, 31, 35, 37 
Kobad II, year 2 
Ardashir III, years 1, 2 

Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II, type, year 47 (Y. E.) 

‘Abdallah ibn Zubair, year 69 (A. H.) 

Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, years 51-53 (A. H.) 

‘Abdallah (ibn ‘Amir), year 41 (A H.) 

‘Ubaidaliah ibn Ziyad, years 26 (T. E.), 57 (A. H.) 
al-Katarl ibn al-Fuja‘a, year 75 (A. H.) 
al-Muhallab ibn Abl Sufra, years 75, 76 ? (A. H.) 

Muhammad ibn Musalmart ?, year 40 (era uncertain) 

Mordtmann(Z.2>. 1879, p. 121,no. 30), followed 

by Walker (B. M. 0., p. cxxxi, no. 57), interprets this mark as 
ZR, that is Zaranj, the capital of the province of Sistan, but 
the interpretation IZ, that is Yazd, an important town in the 
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province of Pars, as proposed by Allotte de la Fliye (‘Arethuse’, 
July 1925, p. 92) is the most probable. 

In support of the latter interpretation we have the evidence 
that all coins of Katarl were struck at mints in the province of 
Pars and YZ (Yazd) was one of them. 

231. Z 

Hormazd IV, year 9 

232. ZAIR 
^usrau I, years 29, 39 

233. ZANK 

‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 60, 63 (A. H.) 

234. ZB 

Kobad I, year 39 Hormazd IV, year 9 

Khusrau I, year 18 Khusrau II, years 6, 7, 11, 31 

235. 'ZD 

FJrQz I Bala^ 

Kobad I, 1st reign Jamasp, year 3 

Kobad I, years 11, 13, 15-18, 20-24, 27-32, 34, 35, 37-41 
Khusrau I, years 2-43 Hormazd IV, years 1-12 

Bahram VI, year 1 Khusrau II, years 1-38 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), years 4, 11-13, 16, 17, 24-38 
Arda^Tr HI, years 1, 2 

Arab^asanian, Yazdagard III type, year 21 (Y. E.) 
Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, years 25, 26, 29, 35, 37 (Y.E.) 
Ziyad ibn Abn Abl Sufyan, years (4) 6?, 52 (A. H.) 

‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad, years 38 (T. E.), 60-63, 68 (A. H.) 

Bish ibn Marwan, year 74 (A. H.) 

Aslam?, year 67 A. H.) 

Mordtmann (Z, D. M. G., 1879, p. 120, no. 23) has inter- 
preted this mark as ZD, epigrapMcally the only possible 
reading. 

Walker (5. M. 0. p. cxxvi, no. 48) has confused the marks 
RD and ZD. He emphatically states that these mint-marks 
are almost certainly to be regarded as variants of one and the 
same mark. 

He seems to forget that mere assertion is not conclusive 
evidence. No instance of the continuous use of a letter and its 
variant simultaneously has been noticed in the whole series of 
Sasanian and Arab-Sasanian mint-marks. In the incriptions on 
Sasanian coins the letter R is not to be found under ^e form 
of the initial letter of the mark in dispute as a variant. Epi- 
graphically the marks RD and ZD are so distinct that they 
cannot be confused. 
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Walker’s conception of the letter R is indeed surprising. 
He reads the marks AUT as ART, BBA as BLH (BRH), 
DAP as DAR, DP as DR, HUBS as HURA, MB as MR, 
TAUT as TART, YZ as ZR and ZD as RD. 

236. ZDJ 
Kobad I, 13, 40 

237. ZDU 
Kbusrau-II, year 10 

238. ZM 

Yazdagard III, year 20 

This mint must be located in the vicinity of Herat, Merv 
or Bal^ in the province of Khurasan, because the Persian 
monarch was in that region during the last year of his reign. 

239. ZPASN 

Khusrau 11 (AFD on obv. margin), year 32 
239a. ZPASN 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 35 
239b. ZPASN 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 35 

240. ZPR 
Hormazd IV, year 8 

240a. ZPR 

Khusrau II, year 4 Hormazd V, year 2 

241. ZPU 
Khusrau II, year 19 

This seems to be the name of a place- inscribed in full. 

242. ZR 

Bahrara IV Kobad 1, 1st reign 

Kobad I, year 30 . Khusrau II, years 8,10,11,36 

Yazdagard III, year 17 

242a. ZR 

Khusrau I, years 18, 26, 32 

242b. ZR 
Khusrau II, year 27 

242c. ZR 

Yazdagard III, years 12, 20 

The above three marks are apparently the same as this 
one. As the mark ZR appears on the coins of Yazdagard III 
in the last year of his reign, this mint must be located in the 
16 eastern part of the province of Khurasan. 
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243. ZRA 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 9 Yazdagard III, year 20 

This mint must be located in the eastern part of the 
province of Khurasan, because Yazdagard III was in that 
region during the last year of his reign. 

244. 2RIB 

Hormazd IV, year 9 Yazdagard III, year 20 

As Yazdagard III was in the eastern part of the province 
of ICiurasan during the last year of his reign, this mint must 
be located in that region. 

245. ZRIH 
Khusrau I, year 21 

246. ZRM 

Khusrau II, years 8, 10, 12 

Yazdagard III, year 13 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ziyad, year 54 (A. H.) 

al-Hakam ibn Abi ‘1-As, year 58 (A. H.) 

Walker {B. M. O., p. cxiii, no. 15) interprets this mark as 
BRM, but he has failed to observe that in Parsik the letter B is 
never joined to the letter which follows it. His conception of 
the letter B is indeed strange. 

246a. ZRM 

Yazdagard III, years 12, 13, 20 

This mark is not the same as no. 246, though both are 
composed of the same letters. Their different caligraphy is 
probably intended to point out that they do not indicate one 
and the same place. 

As this mark appears on the coins of Yazdagard III, dated 
the year 20, this mint must be located in the vicinity of Herat, 
Merv or Balkh in the province of Khurasan, because the Persian 
monarch was in that region during the last year of his reign. 

247. ZRN 

Kobad I, year 15 Khusrau II, year 2 

247a. ZRN 

Khusrau II, year 29 

TEis mark appears to be the same as no. 247. 

248. ZTB 

Hormazd IV, year 6 

The interpretation of this mark is doubtful. 

249. ZU 

Kobad I, years 31, 38 


Kobad I, 1st reign 
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^usrau I, years 13, 23, 24, 27, 30, 36 
Hormazd IV, years 2, 5, 7, 10-12 

Khusrau 11, years 2, 3, 9-11, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 24, 25, 28, 
29, 31, 33-35, 37, 38 

Khusrau II (AFD on obv. margin), year 37 
Arda^fr III, year 2 

Arab-Sasanian, Khusrau II type, year 35 (Y. E.) 

‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir, year 30 (Y. E.) 

Walker seems undecided in interpreting this mark. 
On a drachm (B. M, Q., p. cxxxi, no. 59 ; p. 13, no. 20, 
pi. III. 7) he reads this mark as N or A or ZU or S, and on 
another example (B. M, Q., p, cxxxi, no. 58 ; p. 48, no. 72, 
PL VIII. 9) as BN ? or ZN ?. 

249a. ZU 

Khusrau I, year 31 
This is the same as no. 249 

249 b. ZU 

I^usrau I, year 2 

It is the same as no. 249. 

250. ZUD 
Khusrau I, year 24 

251. ZUPA 
Horraazd IV, year 8 

252. ZUZN 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 6, 9, 12 
It may be suggested that this mark is the full name of 
ZQzan, a large town in the district of Abras^ahr (Nlsjrapur), one 
of the four quarters of the province of ^hurasan. 

252a. ZUZN 
Hormazd IV, year 6 

This is the same as no. 252, but in a retrograde form. 

252b ZUZN 

Hormazd IV, years 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 12 

It is the same as no. 252, the vertical stroke at the end 

being redundant. 

252c. ZUZN 
Hormazd IV, year 6 

This mark is the same as no. 252b, but in a retrograde 
form. 

252d. ZUZN 
Hormazd IV, year 6 

It is the same as no. 252 ; the two vertical strokes at the 
end are redundant. 
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252e. ZUZUJN 
Kobad I, year 63 
Supplementary 

if, 

I 


253. KAR 
Ya 2 :dagard I 

After the plates were prepared and the treatise was com- 
pleted, I acquired two remarkable drachms of Ya^dagard I, 
one of which bears the mark KAR. 

The marks no. 97, KA and no. 253, KAR may be the 
abbreviations of no. 98. KARH. 

We give below in a tabular form the identifications of the 
mint-marks suggested above. 


No. 

Mint-Mark 

Name 

Province 

5 

AHM 

Ahmatan (Hama- 
dhan) 

Jibal 

13 

AIRAN 

Eran-Khurrah-Sha- 
pur (Susa) 

Khuzistan 

27 

APR 

Abra^ahr (Nlshapar) 

Khurgsan 

27a 

APRS 



27b 

APRST: 



28 

APRVAN 

Abiravan? 

99 

32 

ARJN 

Arrajan 

Pars 

36 

ASP 

Aspadana (Ispahan) ? 

Jibal 

45 

AUT 

Ardashlr-Khurrah 

{Ut)~ 

Pars 

49 

BBA 


KhurasSn 

54 

BIS 

Bishapur 

Pars 

55 

Bj 


Khurasan 

56 

BjRA 

Basra 

‘Iraq 

58 

BN 


KhurasSn 

59 

BOST 

Bost? 

Sistan 








sasanian and ARAB-SASaNIAN mint-marks 


2 


No. 

Mint-Mark 

Name 

Province 

69 

D 


Khurasan 

70 

DA 

Darabgard 

Pars 

70a 

DAR 

>9 

99 

70b 

DARAPKR 

9 ) 

» 

70c 

DA-P ) 

Sub-mints in the dis- 

99 

70d 

DA-ZAUM f 

trict of Darabgard 

99 

70e 

DA-? ) 



72 

DAP 


>» 

78 

DP 


»> 

88 

HR 

Herat 

Khurasan 

88a 

HRA 

99 


93 

HUBS 


i 

94 

HUJ 

Khaj^ 

Khuzistan? 

95 

HURASAN 

Khurasan 

Khurasan 

100 

KNJA 

Kanja or Ganja? 

Arran 

101 

KR 

1 Kirman 

Kirman 

101a 

KRMAN 

I 

t ’’ 

99 

101b 

KRMANI ’ 

99 

99 

101c 

KRMAN-AJR ] 


Kirman 

lOld 

KRMAN-x\PZ 


99 

lOle 

KRMAN-APZI 


79 

lOlf 

KRMAN-AT 

Sub-mints in the 

99 

lOlg 

KRMAN-AUN 

province of Kirman 

9 ) 

lOlh 

KRMAN-BJ 


99 

lOli 

KRMAN-NAR 


99 

lOlj 

KRMAN-NAUS 


99 

101k 

KRMAN-SI 


99 

1011 

KRMAN-SRA 


99 

102 

KVAT 

Kavat-Khurrah 

Pars 

103 

KVI BBA 


Khurasan 

103a 

KVN BBA 



104 

KVN RIU 

Rew-ArdashTr 

Pars 

108 

MB 


Khurasan 

112 

MR 

Merv 

99 

112a 

MRV 

99 i 

99 

U2b 

MRV 

99 

99 

114 

MRVRUT 

Merv al-Rudh 

99 

123 

NAR 


99 

130 

NH 

Nihavand (Mah al- 

Jibal 


Basra) 

Nahr-Tira 


132 

135 


NHR 

NIHJ 


Khuzistan 

Pars 
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No. 

Mint-Mark 

Name 

Province 

142 

NRVAN 

Mahravan ? 

‘Iraq 

151 

PALH — 


Khurasan 

155 

PSA 

Pasa ? 

Pars 

157 

RAM 

Ram-Hormu 2 - 

Ardashlr 

Khuzistan 

158 

RAMA 

Ram-Ardasbir 

Pars 

162 

RD 

Raiy 

Jibal 

171 

RIU 

Rew-Ardashir 

Pars 

179 

SAJA 

Saja ? 

>* 

180 

SD 

Sudd 

Khurasan 

186 

SIZAJTAN 

Sistan 

SlstSn 

195 

ST 

Istakhr 

Pars 

203 

SI 

Shlrajan ? 

Kirman 

211 

sus 

Susa 

Khuzistan 

214 

TAUT 

Taut ? 

Pars 

219 

VH 

Veh-az-Andew-i- 
Shapur ? 

Khuzistan 

230 

YZ 

Yazd 

Pars 

238 

ZM 


Khurasan 

242c 

ZR 


99 

243 

ZRA 


99 

244 

ZRIB 


99 

246a 

ZRM 


99 

252 

ZUZN 

Zuzan ? 

99 


We give below for ready reference the different mint-marks 
occurring on the coins of different rulers arranged in a tabular 
form. Dated and undated coins have been separately grouped. 


BAHRAM IV 
Undated 


4 

AH 

54 

BIS i 

103 

KVI BBA 

11 

AIR 

69 

D i 

103a 

KVN BBA 

34 

AS 

70 

DA 

106 

MA 

35 

ASH 

70a 

DAR 

150 

PA 

36 

ASP 

70b 

DARAPKR 

162 

RD 

39 

AT 

85 

H 

163 

RDI 

41 

ATU 

88 

HR 

171 

RIU 

42 

AU 

97 

KA 

203 

SI 

43 

AUH 

98 

KARH 

210 

su 

47 

BA 

99 

KIN 

219 

VH 

49 

BBA 

101 

KR 

242 

ZR 

50 

BHR 
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YAZDAGARD I 
Undated 


4 

AH 

54 

BIS 

97 

KA 

8 

AI 

70 

DA 

253 

KAR 

11 

AIR 

73 

DH 

101 

KR 

34 

AS 

82 

GNR 

104 

KVN RIU 

36 

ASP 

86 

HI 

162 

RD 

39 

AT 

87 

HNA 

163 

RDI 

42 

AU 

88 

HR 

174 

RS 

49 

BBA 



219 

VH 


BAHRAM V 
Undated 


2 

AB 

70 

DA 

112a 

MRV 

8 

AI 

80 

GI 

130 

NH 

34 

AS 

88 

HR 

162 

RD 

36 

ASP 

89 

HR! 

171 

RIU 

39 

AT 

97 

KA 

174 

RS 

42 

AU 

101 

KR 

195 

ST 

49 

BBA 

106 

MA 

197 

SU 

51 

BI 

108 

MB 

203 

SI 

52 

BIGN 

112 

MR 

219 

VH 


YAZDAGARD II 
Undated 


4 

AH 

80 

GI 

112 

MR 

8 

AI 

82 

GNR 

148 

NU 

34 

AS 

83 

GO 

162 

RD 

36 

ASP 

88 

HR 

195 

ST 

39 

AT 

97 

KA 

197 

SU 

42 

AU 

106 

MA 

216 

TR 

49 

BBA 

108 

MB 

219 

VH 


FIRUZ I 
Dated years 3 to 8 


2 

AB 

70 

DA 

171 

RIU 

8 

AI 

89 

HRI 

180 

SD 

34 

AS 

108 

MB 

182 

SI 

42 

AU 

112 

MR 

195 

ST 

49 

BBA 

162 

RD 

219 

VH 
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Undated 


2 

AB 

54 

BIS 

116 

NA 

3 

AD 

55 

BJ 

126 

NB 

4 

AH 

64 

BU 

130 

NH 

8 

AI 

68 

BZT 

133 

NI 

9 

AIB 

70 

DA 

140 

NRDI 

11 

AIR 

80 

GI 

141 

NRJ 

15 

AIT 

83 

GO 

152 

PI 

18 

AM 

88 

HR 

156 

RA 

22 

ANT 

97 

KA 

157 

RAM 

30 

AR 

101 

KR 

162 

RD 

34 

AS 

105 

M 

167a 

RI 

36 

ASP 

105a 

M 

171 

RIU 

39 

AT 

106 

MA 

180 

SD 

42 

AU 

108 

MB 

195 

ST 

44 

AUM 

110 

MI 

203 

SI 

45 

AUT 

112 

MR 

219 

VH 

47 

49 

BA 

BBA 

115 

MS 

235 



BALASH 


Undated 


2 

AB 

80 

Gl 

117b 

RIU 

4 

AH 

83 

GO 

174a 

RSIN 

8 

AI 

101 

KR 

178 

S 

11 

AIR 

1 126 

NB 

195 

ST 

34 

AS 

130 

NH 

203 

SI 

' 39 

AT 

162 

RD 

209 

ST 

42 

AU 

167a 

RI 

219 

VH 

44 

AUM 

169 

RIN 

235 

ZD 

45 

AUT 

1 117a 

RIU 




KOBAD I (1st reign) 
Undated 


1 

A 

42 

AU 

97 

KA 

2 

AB 

44 

AUM 

101 

KR 

4 

AH 

45 

AUT 

105 

M 

8 

AI 

46 

B 

105a 

M 

11 

AIR 

49 

BBA 

106 

MA 

15 

AIT 

58 

BN 

108 

MB 

18 

AM 

70 

DA 

126 

NB 

34 

AS 

79 

DR 

130 

NH 

36 

ASP 

80 

GI 

139 

NR 

39 

AT 

83 

GO 

148 

NU 



SaSANIAN and arab-sasanian mint-marks 


162 

RD 

195 

ST 

225 

V2D 

170 

RIR 

203 

SI 

235 

ZD 

171 

RIU 

204 

- SIR 

242 

ZR 

174 

RS 

219 

VH 

249 

ZD 


JAM ASP 
Dated years 1 to 3 


1 

A 

47 

BA 

112 

MR 

2 

AB 

49 

BBA 

130 

NH 

4 

AH 

54 

BIS 

156 

RA 

8 

AI 

65 

BUA 

174 

RS 

11 

AIR 

66 

BUBU 

178 

S 

18 

AM 

80 

GI 

181 

SH 

34 

AS 

101 

KR 

203 

SI 

36 

ASP 

106 

MA 

219 

VH 

39 

AT 

108 

MB 

235 

ZD 

42 

AU 






KOBAD I (2nd reign) 
Dated years 11 to 43 


1 

A 

53 

BIST 

94a 

HUJ 

2 

AB 

54 

BIS 

97 

KA 

3 

AD 

55 

BJ 

101 

KR 

4 

AH 

58 

BN 

106 

MA 

5 

AHM 

61 

BS 

108 

MB 

8 

AI 

62 

BST 

109 

MD 

9 

AIB 

62a 

BST— 

112 

MR 

11 

AIR 

62b 

BST— 

126 

NB 

13 

AIRAN 

63 

BSA 

127 

NBI 

15 

AIT 

67 

BZ 

128 

ND 

18 

AM 

68 

Bzr 

129 

NDJ 

21 

AN 

70 

DA 

130 

NH 

27 

APR 

75 

DINAR 

134 

NIH 

30 

AR 

75a 

DINAV 

135 

NIHJ 

33 

ARM 

76 

DINAS 

148 

NU 

34 

AS 

76a 

DINNAS 

154 

PR 

36 

ASP 

77 

DINAT 

156 

RA 

37 

AST 

79 

DR 

157 

RAM 

39 

AT 

80 

GI 

162 

RD 

42 

AU 

81b 

GNJKR 

167 

RI 

45 

AUT 

88 

HR 

167a 

RI 

49 

BBA 

90 

HRJ 

171 

RIU 

51a 

BIA 

92 

HRNI 

171b 

RIU 
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171c 

RiU 

200 

SA 

225 

V2D 

174 

RS 

201 

SB 

228 

YS 

178 

S 

202 

SH 

230 


180 

SD 

203 

SI 

234 

ZB 

182 

SI 

205 

V V 

sj 

235 

ZD 

183 

SIB 

206 

SN 

236 

ZD] 

184 

SIP 

208 

ss 

242 

ZR 

189 

SKT 

218 

VB 

247 

ZRN 

195 

ST 

219 

VH 

249 

' ZU 

197 

su 

221 

VIH 

252e 

ZUZUJN 


imuSRAU I 
Dated years 1 to 48 


1 

A 

53 

BIST 

121 

NAIJ 

2 

AB 

54 

BIS 

123 

NAR 

4 

AH 

55 

BJ 

126 

NB 

5 

AHM 

57 

BJS 

128 

ND 

8 

AI 

58 

BN 

129 

NDJ 

11 

AIR 

59 

BOST 

130 

NH 

12 

AIRA 

62 

BST 

131 

NHJ 

13 

AIRAN 

62b 

BST— 

134 

NIH 


AIS 

63 

BSA 

135 

NIHJ 

15 

AIT 

64 

BU 

137 

NIS 

17 

AJR 

65 

BUA 

138 

NIT 

18 

AM 

66 

BUBU 

141 

NRf 

19 

AMA 

68a 

BZT 

143 

NS 

20 

AMIU 

70 

DA 

145 

PR 

23 

AP 

79 

DR 

157 

RAM 

27 

APR 

80 

GI 

162 

RD 

30 

AR 

81a 

GNJ 

170 

RIR 

33 

ARM 

83 

GO 

171 

RIU 

34 

AS 

88 

HR 

174 

RS 

36 

ASP 

90 

HRJ 

177 

RUM 

37 

AST 

94 

HU| 

178 

S 

39 

AT 

97 

KA 

180 

SD 

42 

AU 

101 

KR 

182 

SI 

45 

AUT 

106 

MA 

188 

SK 

46 

B 

108 

MB 

191 

SNT 

49 

BBA 

112 

MR 

195 

ST 

50 

BHR 

113 

MRVB 

197 

SU 

5U 

BIA 

120 

NAH] 

200 

SA 
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201 

SB 

223 

VRHJ 

235 

ZD 

203 

SI 

224 

VRJ 

242a 

ZR 

205 

W V 

SJ 

226 

yjt 

245 

ZRIH 

213 

TA 

227 

YRI 

249 

ZU 

218 

VB 

230 

YZ 

249a 

ZU 

219 

VH 

232 

ZAIR 

249b 

ZU 

222 

VR 

234 

ZB 

250 

ZUD 


HORMAZD IV 


1 

A 

2 

AB 

4 

AH 

5 

AHM 

8 

AI 

11 

AIR 

13 

AIRAN 

16 

V 

AJ 

18 

AM 

19 

AMA 

24 

APAU 

26 

APN 

27 

APR 

29 

APU 

30 

AR 

33 

ARM 

39 

AT 

42 

AU 

45 

AUT 

50 

BHR 

54 

BIS 

55 

BJ 

58 

BN 

60 

BPR 

63 

' BSA 

70 

DA 

79 

DR 

80 

GI 

81 

GN 

83 

GO 


Year 13. No. 83 


Dated years 1 to 13 


84 

GURAN 

88 

HR 

89 

HRI 

91 

HRM 

96 

JAR 

101 

KR 

105a 

M 

107 

MADA 

108 

MB 

111 

MIB 

112 

MR 

119 

NAH 

123 

NAR 

124 

NARNJ 

126 

NB 

130 

NH 

134 

NIH 

135 

NIHJ 

139 

NR 

141 

NRj 

142 

NRVAN 

145 

NSR 

146 

NSH 

154 

PR 

157 

RAM 

159 

RAN 

162 

RD 

164 

RHJ 

165 

RHM 

GO ; 

No. 154, ] 


166 

RHV 

171 

RIU 

171c 

RIU 

180 

SD 

182 

SI 

190 

SMR 

193 

SPR 

195 

ST 

199 

SUR 

201 

SB 

203 

SI 

215 

TJB 

216 

TR 

217 

TRUNVART 

226 

YJT 

230 

YZ 

231 

Z 

234 

ZB 

235 

ZD 

240 

ZPR 

243 

ZRA 

244 

ZRIB 

248 

ZTB 

249 

ZU 

251 

ZUPA 

252 

ZUZN 

252a 

ZUZN 

252b 

ZUZN : 

252c 

ZUZN : 

252d 

ZUZN : 


No. 162, RD 
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BAHRAM VI 


Dated years 1 and 2 


2 

AB 

108 

MB 

135 

NIHJ 

13 

AIRAN 

112 

MR 

235 

ZD 

31 

ARI 

126 

NB 




Year 2—31, ARI ; 112, MR 


BISTAM 

Dated years 2 to 6 and 10 

162. RD 
MUSRAU II 
Dated years 1 to 39 


1 

A 

45 

AUT 

111a 

MIB 

2 

AB 

46 

B 

112 

MR 

3 

AD 

47 

BA 

117 

NAB 

4 

AH 

48 

BB 

118 

NAD 

5 

AHM 

49 

BBA 

119 

NAH 

6 

AHR 

51b 

BIAB 

120 

NAHJ 

7 

AHT 

54 

BIS 

122 

NAJ 

8 

AI 

55 

BJ 

123 

NAR 

10 

AIM 

58 

BN 

125 

NAT 

11 

AIR 

63 

BSA 

126 

NB 

12 

AIRA 

69a 

D 

128 

ND 

13 

AIRAN 

70 

DA 

130 

NH 

18 

AM 

71 

DAD 

132 

NHR 

22 

ANT_ 

74 

DIN 

134 

NIH 

25 

APH 

79 

DR 

135 

NIHJ 

27 

APR 

80 

GI 

135a 

NIHjj 

28 

APRVAN 

81 

GN 

136 

NIHM 

29 

APU 

83 

GO 

139 

NR 

30 

AR 

85 

H 

144 

NSH 

33 

ARM 

88 

HR 

145 

NSR 

34 

AS 

94 

HUJ 

147 

NT 

36 

ASP 

97 

KA 

149 

NUB 

38 

ASM 

101 

KR 

153 

PIR 

39 

AT 

106 

MA 

154 

PR 

I 42 

AU 

108 

BM 

155 

PSA 
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156 

RA 

176 

RT 

219 

VH 

157 

RAM 

180 

SD 

220 

VHD 

158 

RAMA 

182 

SI 

230 

YZ 

160 

RAP 

185 

SIT 

234 

ZB 

161 

RAV 

187 

sj 

235 

ZD 

161a 

RAV 

192 

SP 

237 

ZDU 

162 

RD 

194 

SS 

239 

ZPASN 

167 

RI 

195 

ST 

239a 

ZPASN 

168 

RIJ 

197 

SU 

239b 

2:PASN 

168a 

RIJ 

198 

SUI 

240 

ZPR 

171 

RIU 

201 

SB 

241 

ZPU: 

171c 

RIU 

201a 

SB 

242 

ZR 

171d 

RIU 

202a 

SH 

242b 

ZR 

171c 

RIU 

203 

SI 

246 

ZRM 

172 

RIUM 

1 207 

SR 

247 

ZRN 

173 

RM 

j 213 

TA 

247a 

ZRN 

175 

RST 

! 216 

TR 

249 

ZU 


Year 2 (type I). — 54, BIS ; 70, DA ; 108, MB ; 135, NIHJ 
Year 4 (AFD on obv. margin). — 134, NIH ; 233, ZD 


Year 39.-- 70, DA ; 108, MB ; 154, PR ; 203, SI 

Year 39 (AFD on obv. margin). — 46, B ; 154, PR ; 203, SI 

KOBAD II 


Dated year 2 


5 

ARM 

54 

BIS 

195 

ST 

13 

AIRAN 

58 

BN 

212 

T 

42 

AU 

70 

DA 

230 

YZ 

45 

AUT 

135 

NIHJ 




ARDA^IR III 
Dated years 1 and 2 


2 

AB 

45 

AUT 

130 

NR 

5 

ARM 

54 

BIS“ 

134 

NIH 

10 

AIM 

58 

BN 

135 

NIHJ 

11 

AIR 

63 

BSA 

141 

NRJ 

13 

AIRAN 

70 

DA 

154 

PR 

27 

APR 

108 

MB 

157 

RAM 

33 

ARM 

112 

MR 

162 

RD 

39 

AT 

123 

NAR 

171 

RIU 

42 

AU 

126 

NB 

1 171c 

RIU 
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195 

ST 

219 

VH 

249 

201 

SB 

230 

YZ 


203 

SI 

235 

ZD 



Year 2 (type I) ; — 


2 

AB 

70 

DA 

171 

13 

AIRAN 

126 

NB 

195 

45 

AUT 

130 

NH 

219 

54 

BIS 

162 

RD 

235 


BqRAN 

Dated years 1 to 3 


1 

AM 1 

108 

MB 

180 

42 

AU 1 

135 

NIHJ 

195 

1 101 

KR 

141 

NRJ 



HORMAZD V 


Dated years 1 and 2 


13 

AIRAN 

88 

HR 

161 

42 

AU 

108 

MB 

195 

49 

58 

BBA 

BN 

135 

NIHJ 

240a 


KHUSRAU V 


Dated year 2 


13 

AIRAN 

134 

NIH 

195 

130 

NH 

135 

NIHJ 



YAZDAGARD III 
Dated years 1 to 20 


42 

AU 

j 55 

BJ 

70 

45 

AUT 

j 58 

BN 

108 

49 

BBA 

1 69 

D 

112 


ZU 


RW 

ST 

VH 

ZD 


SD 

ST 


RAV 

ST 

ZPR 


ST 


DA 

MB 

MR 
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I 123 

NAR 

182 

SI 

242c 

ZR 

126 

NB 

196 

STU 

243 

ZRA 

135 

NIHJ 

203 

SI 

244 

ZRIB 

171c 

RIU 

238 

ZM 

246 

ZRM 

1 180 

SD 

242 

ZR 

246a 

ZRM 

Year 19 

. — 






BBA 

58 

BN 

o 

oo 

SD 

1 55 

BJ 

123 

NAR 



Year 2(1 

. — , 





49 

BBA 

112 

MR 

242c 

ZR 

55 

BJ 

123 

NAR 

243 

ZRA 

58 

BN 

180 

SD 

244 

ZRIB 

69 

D 

238 

ZM 

246a 

ZRM 

108 

MB 






arab-sasanian 

Yazdagard III type 

Year 20.-- 58, BN ; 112, MR ; 123, NAR ; 183, SD 
Year 21. — 235, ZD 

Khusrau 11 type 


I 5 

AHM 

89 

HRA 

171 

RIU 1 

11 

AIR 

108 

MB 

180 

SD 

13 

AIRAN 

111 

MIB 

195 

ST 

45 

AUT 

112 

MR 

203 

SI 

1 

BA 

123 

NAR 

219 

VH 

54 

BIS 

126 

NB 

230 

YZ 

55 

BJ 

130 

NH 

235 

ZD 

70 

DA 

134 

NIH 

249 

ZU 

1 78 

DP 

162 

RD 




(i) Mu'awiya 
70, DA 72, DAP 


(ii) ^Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
45, AUT } 70c, DA-P ; 70e, DA-? ; 112b, MAY 


(iii) 'Abdallah ibn al-Zubair 


45 

AUT 

lOld 

KRMAN- 

APZI 

101k 

KRMAN-SI 

70 

DA 

lOlf 

KRMAN- 

AT 

1011 

KRMAN- 

SRA 

70c 

DA-P 

lOli 

KRMAN- 

NAR 

195 

ST 

70e 

101b 

DA-? 

KRMANl 

101] 

KRMAN- 

NAUS 

230 

YZ 
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AHM 

(iv) Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan 


5 

78 

DP 

195 

ST 

27a 

APRS 

102 

KVAT 

203 

SI 

54 

BIS 

126 

NB 

229 

YST 

56 

BJRA 

132 

NHR 

230 

YZ 

70 

DA 

134 

NIH 

235 

ZD 



(v) Samura ibn Jundab 



72, DAP 

(vi) ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir 

45 AUT 70 DA 132 NHR 

I 54 BIS 78 DP 249 ZU 

(vii) ‘Abdallah (ibn ‘Amir) 

54 BIS 78 [ DP 132 NHR 

58 BN 100 KNJA 203 SI 

70 DA [ 130 NH 230 YZ 

(viii) ‘Ubaidallah ibn Ziyad 

11 air 56 BJRA 180 SD 

12 AIRA 70 DA 195 ST 

13 AIRAN 101c KRMAN- 229 YS 

AJR 

27 APR lOld KRMAN- 229a YST 

APZ 

40 ATRA lOli KRMAN- 230 YZ 

NAR 

47 BA lOlj KRMAN- 233 ZANK 

NAUS 

49 BBA 126 NB 235 ZD 

54 BIS 146 NSH 

(ix) ‘Ubaidallah (ibn Ziyad) 

88a, HRA 




(x) Salm ibn Ziyad 


27b 

APRST 

70 DA 

114 

MRVRUT 

45 

AUT 

88a HRA 

151 

PALH- 

49 

BBA 

112b MRV 

180 

SD 


(xi) ‘Abd ai-Rahman ibn Ziyad 

32, ARJN ; 58, BN ; 132, NHR ; 246, ZRM ; 

(xii) al-Hakam ibn Abi‘l-‘As 


32, ARJN; 132, NHR; 153, PIR ; 246, ZRM 
(xiii) ‘Abdallah ibn Kh azim 

27b, APRST ; 49, BBA; 93, HUBS; 112b, MRV* 
114. MRVRUT ^ 


(xiv) Muhammad ibn ‘Abhallah (ibn Khazim) 
88a, HRA 
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(xv) T alha ibn ‘Abdallah 
180, SD 

(xvi) ‘Abd oX-^kzlz ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir 
180, SD; 2U, TAUT 
(xvii) ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abdallah (ibn *Amir) 

54, BIS 

(xviii) ‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidallah (ibn Mi‘mar) 


1 

AUT 

56 

BJRA 

135 

NIHJ 

1 54 

BIS 

101a 

KRMAN 

195 

ST 


(xix) Miis‘ab ibn al-Zubair 

56 BJRA lOli KRMAN- 229 YS 

NAR 

lOlg KRMAN- 130 NH 229a YST 

AUN 

(xx) Mukatil ibn Misma‘ 

54, BIS 

(xxi) al-Mughira ibn al-Muhallab (ibn Abl Sufra) 

179, SAJA 

(xxii) Umaiya ibn ‘Abdallah 

49, BBA; 93, HUBS; 95, HURASAN ; 114, MRVRUT ; 

186, SIZAJTAN 
(xxiii) I^alid ibn ‘Abdallah 

54, BIS; 56, BJRA 
(xxiv) Bi^r ibn Marwan 
235, ZD 

(xxv) ‘Ubaidallah ibn Abl Bakra 

180, SD 

(xxvi) Humran ibn Ahan 
45, AUT 

(xxvii) ‘Atiya ibn al-Aswad 
101a. KRMAN lOlh. KRMAN-BJ 

lOlg. KRMAN-AUN lOli. KRMAN-NAR 

(xxviii) al-Katari (ibn al-Fuja‘a) 

45. AUT 70d. DA-ZAUM 

54. _ BIS 230. YZ 

(xxix) al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufra 
45. AUT I 70. DA 195. ST I 230. YZ 

54. BIS I lOli. KRMAN-NAR 214. TAUT I 

(xxx) ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad 
54, BIS ; 70, DA 
(xxxi) al Hajjaj ibn Yusuf 
45, AUT ; 54, BIS ; 214, TAUT 
(xxxii) ‘al-Rahman (ibn ‘Abdallah ? ) 

40, ATRA; 45, AUT 
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(xxxiii) Uncertain Governor 
45, AUT 

(xxxiv) Muhammad ibn Musalman ? 

(Uncertain Governor) 

230, YZ 

(xxxv) Aslam ? (Uncertain Governor) 

235, ZD 

(xxxvi) Kahtan ? (Uncertain Governor) 

88a, HRA 

(xxxvii) ‘Abnallah ibn al-Harith ? 

(Uncertain Governor) 

180, SD 

(xxxviii) Rabi" ibn Ziyad ? 

(Uncertain Governor) 

Reading of mint-mark uncertain, 
year 39 (Y, E.) 
year 39 (Y. E.) 

We give below for ready reference a table showing the 
reign periods of the Sasanian kings, whose mint-marks have been 
discussed in this paper. 


Name of the king 

Duration of 
Reign 

Beginning of 1st 
regnal year 

Bahram IV 

388—399 

16 

Aug. 

388 

Ya^dagard I 

399—420 

14 

>> 

399 

Bahram V 

420—438 

8 

J? 

420 

Yazdagard II 

438—457 

4 


438 

Firuz I 

459—484 

30 

Jul. 

459 

Bala£h 

484—488 

24 

>9 

483 

Kobad I (ist reign) 

488—497 

22 

91 

488 

„ (2nd reign 

499—531 

>5 

» 

99 

Jamasp 

497—499 

20 

9f 

496 

Khusrau I 

531—579 

12 

99 

531 

Hormazd IV 

579—590 

30 

Jun. 

578 

Bahram VI 

590—591 

27 

99 

590 

Bistam 

590—529 


99 

99 

Khusrau II 

590—628 

i9 

99 

99 

Kobad 11 

628 

18 

99 

627 

Ardashtr III 

628—630 

17 

99 

628 

BSraiT 

630—631 


99 

629 

Hormazd V 

631—632 

99 

99 

631 

^usrau V 

632 

f} 

99 

99 

Yazdagard III 

632—651 

16 

99 

632 
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Below is given a table showing the changes in the Persian 
New Year’s day during the period, 388 — 632 A.D. 


Persian New 
Year’s Day 

Persian New 
Year’s Day 

Persian New 
Year’s Day 

Persian New 
Year’s Day 

16 Aug. 388 

31 jul. 452 

15 Jul. 

516 

30 Jun, 576 

15 „ 

392 

30 

9f 

456 

14 

99 

520 

29 

99 

580 

1 14 „ 

396 

29 

» 

460 

13 

99 

524 

28 

99 

584 

13 „ 

400 

28 

99 

464 

12 

99 

528 

27 

99 

588 

12 „ 

404 

27 

99 

468 

11 

99 

532 

25 

99 

592 

11 „ 

4Q8 

,26 

99 

472 

10 

if 

536 

25 

99 

595 

10 „ 

412 

25 

99 

476 

9 

99 

540 

24 

99 

600 

9 „ 

416 

24 

99 

480 

8 

99 

544 

23 

99 

604 

8 „ 

420 

23 

99 

484 

7 

99 

548 

22 

99 

608 

7 „ 

424 

22 

if 

488 

6 

99 

552 

21 

99 

612 

6 „ 

428 

21 

99 

492 

5 

99 

556 

20 

99 

616 

5 „ 

432 

20 

99 

496 

4 

99 

560 

19 

99 

620 

4 „ 

436 

19 

99 

500 

3 

99 

564 

18 

99 

624 

3 „ 

440 

18 

99 

504 

2 

99 

568 

17 

99 

628 

2 », 

444 

17 

99 

508 

1 

99 

572 

16 

99 

632 

1 „ 

448 

16 

99 

512 








The Persian year contains twelve months of thirty days 
each, with five additional days at the end of the year, that 
is a total of 365 days. The Persian New Year’s day recedes 
back by one day in the Christian year whenever the latter is a 
leap-year. 
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belows gives the dates of the New Year’s days 
of the different years of the Yazdagard and Tabaristan eras 
dunng our period. Y. E. = Yazdagard Era; T.E. = Tabaris- 
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The table below gives the dates of the h^ew Year’s days 
of the different years of the Hijra Era during our period. A.H. 
denotes the Hijra Era. 


A.H. 

Beginning 

A.H. 

Beginning 

A.H. 

Beginning 


( Friday 










1 

116 

Jul. 

622 

29 

14. 

Sep. 

649 

57 

14. 

Nov. 

676 

2 

5. 


623 

30 

4. 

99 

650 

58 

3. 

99 

677 

3 

24. 

Jun. 

624 

31 

24. 

Aug. 

651 

59 

23. 

Oct. 

678 

4 

13. 


625 

32 

12. 

99 

652 

60 

13. 

99 

679 

5 

2. 

M 

626 

33 

2. 

99 

653 

61 

1. 

99 

680 

6 

23. 

May 

627 

34 

22. 

Jul. 

654 

62 

20. 

Sep. 

681 

7 

11. 


628 

35 

11. 

99 

655 

63 

10. 

99 

682 

8 

1. 

)9 

629 

36 

30. 

Jun. 

656 

64 

30. 

Aug. 

683 

9 

20. 

Apr. 

^5 

630 

37 

19. 

99 

657 

65 

18. 

99 

684 

10 

9. 

631 

38 

9. 

99 

658 

66 

8. 

99 

685 

11 

29, 

Mar. 

632 

39 

29. 

May 

659 

67 

28. 

Jul. 

686 

12 

18. 

J? 

633 

40 

17. 

99 

660 

68 

18. 

99 

687 

13 

7. 

)> 

634 

41 

7. 

99 

661 

69 

6. 

99 

688 

14 

25. 

Feb. 

635 

42 

26. 

Apr. 

662 

70 

2 . 

Jun. 

689 

15 

14. 


636 

43 

15. 

99 

663 

71 

15. 

99 

690 

16 

2. 

?? 

637 

44 

4. 

99 

664 

72 

4. 

99 

691 

17 

23. 

Jan. 

638 

45 

24. 

Mar. 

665 

73 

23. 

May 

692 

18 

12. 

99 

639 

46 

13. 

99 

665 

74 

13. 

99 

693 

19 

2. 

99 

640 

47 

3. 

99 

667 

75 

2. 

99 

694 

20 

21. 

Dec. 

640 

48 

20. 

Feb. 

668 

76 

20. 

Apr. 

695 

21 

10. 

99 

641 

49 

9. 

99 

669 

77 

10. 

99 

696 

22 

30. 

Nov. 

642 

50 

29. 

Jan. 

670 

78 

30. 

Mar. 

697 

23 

19. 

99 

643 

51 

18. 

99 

671 

79 

20. 

99 

698 

24 

7. 

99 

644 

52 

8. 

99 

672 

80 

9. 

99 

699 

25 

28. 

Oct. 

645 

53 

27. 

Dec. 

672 

81 

26. 

Feb. 

700 

26 

17. 

99 

646 

54 

16. 

99 

673 

82 

15. 

99 

701 

27 

7. 

» 

647 

55 

6. 

99 

674 

83 

4. 

99 

702 

28 

25. 

Sep. 

648 

56 

25, 

Nov. 

675 

84 

24. 

Jan. 

703 



TREASURE TROVE FINDS IN THE PUNJAB IN 1944-5 
By Dr. A. S. Altekar, BenareS. 

A copy of his report kindly sent to me by Maulvi 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, Hon, Numismatist to the Government of 
the Punjab, shows that three treasure troves were discovered in 
the province during the year 1944-5. Here is a summary of 
the report : — 

1. Kanri Kalan Temple Hoard, Jagdhari tehsil, Ambala 
district. Found buried under the foundation of the temple, 
the hoard contained 151 silver coins of which one was of 
Ahmad Shah, one of an Indian state and 149 of the East 
India Company issued under the name of Shah Alam. Nothing 
noteworthy. 

2. Pakpatan tehsil hoard (Montgomery dist.). Found 
in a crown waste land, the hoard contained one copper 
and nine gold pieces, of which 8 were of Muhammad III 
Tughlaq and 2 of Firoz III Tughlaq. 

3. Arfabad (Pakpatan tehsil, Montgomery dist.) hoard 
contained 68 silver coins, of which 63 were of Shah Jahan, 
4 of Aurangzeb and one of Muhammad Shah. It is interesting 
to note that though the hoard was buried in the Punjab, 
the coins represented in it hailed from mints wddely distant 
from each other like Qandahar, Multan, Lahore, Surat, 
Jnnagadh, Patna, Akbarnagar (present Rajmahal) and 
Jahangimagar (pr^ent Dacca). The earliest coin in the 
hoard is of Shahjahan, dated 1628 A.D., and the latest of 
Muhammad Shah, dated 1721 A.D. 
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Plate VI 


J.N. S. I., 1944 
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